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ADVERTISEMENT. 


I T may be neceſſary in this age 
of ſlander and detraction, for the 
writer of the following novel to 
declare, that, in the characters here 
drawn, he has pointed at no parti- 
cular perſon, his view being merely 
to lay before the riſing generation, 
the arts and deceptions of the ge- 
nerality of mankind. He is very 
ſenſible that there are in all claſſes 
of life, men of honour and reſpec- 
tability; but it muſt be allowed, 
at the ſame time, that there are 


-b not 
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not wanting men of the reverſe diſ- 
poſition. It is a matter of lamen- 
tation that there are too many of 
them in the world, and by expoſing 
them to the eyc of the incautious, 
tie author flatters himſelf, he is 
doing as laudable an act, as point- 
ing out to the unwary a pit artful- 

y concealed to entrap them. 
Some readers may poſſibly be 
acquainted with one anecdote, and 
ſome with another here told, they 
being facts of notoriety; be that as 
it may, if they ſerve to elucidate, 
or give a colouring to the ſubject 
they are upon, there can be no more 
impropriety in introducing them, 
than in repeating a good and well 
timed 
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timed ſtory in a large company, 
becauſe ſome men in that company 
may have heard it before. 

Before the reviewers think pro- 
per to paſs their opinion upon theſe 
volumes, they are deſired attentive- 


ly to read the twentieth chapter. 
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ROM an opinion that a recital of my ad- 
1 ventures through lite may be uſeful to ſocie- 
ty, I have been induced to give them to the world; 
and flatter myſelt that if they have not a tendency 
to make men philoſophers, they, at leaſt, wil! 
teach them worldly knowledge, and ſhew them, 
that he ts the richeſt and happieſt of mortals, 
whoſe relources are within himſelt, and who de- 
pends leaſt upon the aſſiſtance of others. 

Who my parents were, is, indeed, very imma- 
terial, but it may be neceſſary to ſay, that I am 
the only child of a very reſpectable, though not 
very opulent couple. My father's name was Wil- 
braham: he was deſcended from the younger 
branch of a good family; and though his eſtate 
in the county of Nottingham did not exceed one 
hundred pounds a year, pride of blood prevented 
his putting me out to any trade, but made him 
ambitious of bringing me up, as he called it, Aa 
Gentleman. One hundred a year was a ſcanty pit- 
tance to encourage ſuch notions; but he lived, as 
Half the world does, wpon expectation 3 looked 
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forward to the death of an uncle, mortgaged hi: 
little patrimony to ker pp appearances, and dic, 
a, the common phraſe is, tome hundreds of pound, 
worſe than nothing. Ihe only advantage I re- 
ceived from him was a tolerable education, ac- 
quired at a grammar-!chool in the neighbourhood. 
As he could rot afford me a horle, nor any of thote 
zural indulgencies, which young gentlemen are 
taught to expect, I was under the neceflity of 
jecking my amuſement at home, and I have bleſ- 
ed m \ ſelf ſince, a thouſand times, in that necel- 
tity. Being tord of ſtudy, I became matter of 
the Claſſicks, ard the vicar of the parith, who 
profeiled to have my intereſt much at heart, tur- 
r.ithed me with theloan of ſuch books as he thought 
would improve my mind, ard which our circu— 
lating library did not poſſeſs. By the time I was 
ciinerces; 1 became, through theſe means, a to- 
jerable proficient in hiſtory, „and the belles lettres, 
and was thought to be a pretty good ſcholar ; nor 
did I want the outward accompliſhments or a gen- 
tleman. My father took care I ſhould learn to 
darce, and the fencing-maſter who attended at 
the ichool where I was bred, tinding me, as he 
was pleaſed to ſay, an active, weil-made young 
man, gave me, voluntarily, a ſufficient number 
of leſſons on the imall-ſword, to enable me to de- 
tend myſelt, was I ever attacked in that wav. 
Tris, added to a natural gaiety of temper, led 
me into the good graces of many; and had he 
Jett me his little eilate unincumbeied, I ſhould 
have paſſed through life without any difficulty. 
As it is, few men have experienced a greater vi- 
ciſſitude of fortune, or more embarrailmen:s. My 
tather caught the imall-pox, and my mother, who 
loved him too tenderly to quit the houle, hough 
ihe 
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ſhe had never had that diſorder, imprudently buf'> 
herſelf about him, caught the infection, and I was 
thus deprived of both my parents at once ; ſhe fell 
a ſacrifice to the diſtemper a few days after my 
father, and they were both buried in the ſame. 
grave. 
Wich the aſſiſtance of my good friend the vicar, 
I ſoon looked round me, and found I had nothing 
to depend on but myſelf; the mortgagecs ſeized 
the eſtate, which, owing to the decreaſe in value 
of land, was barely ſufficient to pay the money 
borrowed ; and the caſh into which his furniture, 
and other things were converted, was divided 
among his creditors, and did not pay more than 
twelve ſhillings in the pound; ſo that had not the 
vicar felt for my ſituation, I ſhonld not have 
known how to have acted. Application was made 
to my father's uncle, but to no manner of purpoſe, 
His anſwer was, „I had been brought up 2 
«© Gentlemar, and hc ſhould rnow fee how I could 
«« make out upon the proteſiion : he had never 
* been confulted upon my education, and was dr - 
*« termined not to give me a thilling : I might ap- 
* ply to my mother's relations, (who, by the be, 
Mere not in a ſituation to aſſiſt me) he deſire 
«© never to hear any thing of me.” In ſhort, ha4 
it not been for the humanity of the vicar, who 
procured me a collection of fifty pounds among 
the neighbouring gentry, and who took me into his 
nouſe, till my father's affairs were adjufted, | 
might have been turned out into the ſtreet a va- 
giant. To him IJ am indebted for the firſt good 
office I experienced, and I am ſure it was difinte- 
reſted. — The God of Compaſſion taught him 
mercy,—and he practiſed it where he coul. 
B 2 5 | The 
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he next ſtep the vicar took, was to find a ſitu- 
a: on to place mein. He had 2 brother who kept 
4 {cliool in the neighbourhood of London, to him 
he applied, and prevailed on him to take me in as 
an aſſiſtant. Part of my money was expended 
in equipping me with aecctlaries, and on the eve of 
my departure, which was ſoon after, on counting 
my vrealth, I found myſelf poſſeſſed of three ten 
pound bank notes, and five pounds fifteen ſhillings 
n cath ; more money than I ever was maſter ot, 
and of which I ſimply thought, [ never ſhould fee 
the End. My good friend adviſed me to hutbaud 
zt to the utmoſt, and with this view I took a 
place to London on the roof of the coach; but 
mat no future ſituation of mine might hurt the 
ride of my father's family, I changed my name, 
and called my ſelt, Gabriel Outcaſt. 
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HE firſt day's journey paſſed tolerably well. 

1 It was fine weather, and I had a companion on 
the roof, an itinerant pedlar. The paſſengers 
within were, a footman and two maid ſervants of a 
Nothinghamſhire Baronet, an outrider to a tradeſ- 
man in London, and a ſmuggler ; ſo that in point 
of company, I thought myſelf as happy without, 


as I ſhould have been within. The only know- - 
| ledge 
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edge I could gather from the pedlar, was jome 
part of the myiteries of his proteſlion : he took a 
great deal of pains to perſuade me he was a raſcal ; 
iuch as that, under a travelling licence, and the 
idea ot ſelling things cheap, the articles he dealt in 
were of the wortt kind, and ger. erally damaged, 
tor which he got the beit price, and very often 
{old goods to the ignorant and unwaty thirty per 
cen. dcarer than th ey could be bought for of the 
fair dealer. FOTO | had nothing to do with. 
him; 3 as did not ſet up for a cor rector of other 
m2: 15 conduct, 1 if: him in the enjoyment of his 
inimuty, ard we pulled through the day as ſociable 
bes gars generally are; for 1 determined on my 
ficit outiet, to brir 8 my mind, it poſſible, to a con- 
formity with the humility of any ſituation I might 
be thrown into. But, notwithſtanding my philo- 
ſophy, I found myſelf rather hurt at the cloſe of 
thed day. Through riding on the root of the coach, 
I conſid ered myleif, from family, from education, 
from property, much ſuperior. to thoſe within 'I 
but my thinking lo did not lead the landlord ot 
the inn where we were to ſleep, and his wife, to 
think the ſame. I found a manifeit difle.ence 
between riding without, and riding within. The. 
pedlar, accuſtomed to ſuch travelli ig, took his 
place, iattantly on alighting, in the corner of the 
kitchen chimney ; but on my engazing the atten- 
tion of the chamhermaid, to whom. 1 addreſſed 
myſelf very civilly, ſhe was ſoon routed by her 
miitreſs, with a © I wiſh to God, Betty, you'd 
leave that fellow, and attend to the inſide paſ- 
* tengers.” It was in vain. for me to plead 4 
head- ach, and a wiſh to be ſhewn to my chamder. 
She tol4 me, that ſhe had no beds but for the gen. 
tlemen and ladies that came in the coach, and 


thas 
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hat I muſt turn into the loft or the ſtable. In 
vain did Betty argue in my tavour, in vain did ſhe 
ay, that I and the gentleman in the chimney-cor- 
ner, meaning the pedlar, might lie together in 
the ſpare garret; nothing would do, til} I pulled 
out my purſe, and aſked her to change me a ten 
pound note: for one of the notes 1 had lodged in 
ny purie, the others were fate ſtowed in my trunk. 
he naming of a ten pound note altered her tone, 
the © begged my pardon for not being able to at- 
tend to me in the hurry ſhe was in; but that 
if] could diſpenſe with lying at the top of the 

'© houſe with my fellow-traveller, the bed was 2 
<6 good one, and it ſhould be clean theeted.”* L 
was too fatigued, and too much ſhaken with my 
journey, to be very nice about my lodging; 1 
could have ſept upon the boards. I told her,“ 1 
*« wouid get ſomething warm to drink, ſettle the 
matter with my fellow-travelier, and when the 
*© chamber-maid had waited on the coach gentry, 
*© I would be ſhewn to my room.” Finding the 
denefit. I derived from the naming a bank nete, 
began again to diſplay my wealth, in order to 
get conſequence at the fire-ſiie,—and I diſcovered, 
that it not only procured rae the warmeſt place, 
but the attention of the whole kitchen. A butch- 
87 in the further corner obſerved to me, that“ he 
had known gem'men ride upon the roof of the 
coach through choice, for his part he nevcr 
** rode any where elſe; it was pleaſanter, and he 
could nater the country.” In thort, after a few 
ceremonies about place were adjuſted, and a few 
coals laid on, we preſently became acquainted, 
and the ſtate of the ration was debated on. The 
butcher faid, © the miniſter was a man of his own 
** kraney, that de handled a #n;f2 well, and got to 
the 
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8 bottom of a weund at once ; did not ſtand ue 
** gling as tome of our ftaicimen do, but when 
cut, cut at a ſingle ſtroke, aud chopped ofl ever y 
„ nanecetfary part of the conſtitution at 
„ bow.“ 5 Yes, yes, fays an excileman, ha 

tal wprofite to him, „ he does cut, with a ver 
*« geance, I am {ure | have reason io fay to, tor 

ee has cut me out of a vote for the cou. 
was 2 yy A: 0 now, in all prob bab: It, Im ay loje m. 
piace.“ And no harm, replies the butchci, 
„ it ĩou was,  D=— me, it would be happy fo: 
„ Gs, county if there wasn t an exciſeman em it, 
** \Ve thould then have our beer ac half price.” 
Tes, by G-4” returns the excneman, © rogue: 
„would be then triumphant.” Finding the con- 
verſation grow warm, I conſulted the pedlar, and 
we retired to our chamber; we paid our reckoning 
nowever, firſt; for the landlady told us, it was 
cuſtomary for all outſide paicnger: to pay fo: 
their beds before they ſlept in them, as it {aved 4 
world of trouble in the mornin; ; = it was lucky 

for me that this cuſtom was comp! ed with; for 
my diſplay of my money at the fre- ſide had to 
faſcinated the attention of the pedlar, that he 
thought proper to riſe an hour before the coach 
ſet off, aud make free with my purſe and its con- 
tents, which laid in my breeches pocket, on the 
chair beſide me; but which from the ſound ſleep 
1 was in, I was inſenſible of his taking. All I 
know 1s, that having paid my reckoning the night 
before, [ had no occafion for money in the morn- 
ing, and never milled it, till I wanted to pay for 
my breakfaſt ; and that the pedlar had taken it was 
beyond a dauks, as he was ſeen to leave the inn 
with his wallet before the coachman was viſible, 
and had not, though he had taken his place for 
Landon, 
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London, paid any part of his fare. As we are apt 


to make the beſt of misfortunes, like the philo- 
ſopher, who having broke his leg, rejoiced that it 
was not his neck, I conſoled myſelf in not having 
loſt my trunk, that having been committed to the 
care of the coachman, in which the remainder of 


my money was ſtowed, and of which 1 determined | 


to be more careful. 


Ve had now no one on the outſide but the 
coachman and myſelf, whom I addreſſed in his 


own way, and whom a glaſs of brandy or gin at 


every village where he ſtopped, had made very 
eloqueyt and communicative.“ This will be a 
«6 damned poor journey for me,” ſays he, “ no- 
% body without, and none but beggars within!“ 
—for I found his attention was always engroſſed 


with what he ſhould get upon the road. I aſked 


him, if he wus not paid by his maſter? © Yes, 
© by Gd,“ ſays he, © atter a manner,—twelve 
ſaillings a week,— which will ſcarce find me in 
„gin and tobacco. If it was not now and then 
tor a generous paſſenger, we coachmen might 
„ ftarve. *Tis true we get a ſhilling or two oc- 
caſionally by a ſhort palſenger, or for the car- 
„ riage of a parcel that is not booked, but that's 
ca poor pittance in theſe hard times.“ On my 
oblerving to him, that theſe Wee ſhillings 
were in my opinion, the property of his maſter : 
Are they, by Gd!“ ſays he,“ then the devil 
may drive his*coach for me.— No, no, matter, 
we don't fand all weathers, late and early, tor 
** twelve ſtullings a week; I have known coach- 
men get three guineas, and richly deſerve it 
tO. — But not honeſtly ? - N es, honeſt- 
© y. Rl coach carries four, and it I now and 
then Pick ut a > ttl. Pen ihe road, how 1s be 
:6::the 
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inte tet it?“ In ſhort, as it is in vain to 
di.gute with a man againſt his intereſt, I dropped 
the argutnent, nd concnied mylclt with general 
topics, ti: we arrived at the inn, vhere we were 
to breakfast, andi where I fiiit atlcovered the friend- 
lineſs of my latt night's bed teilow, who, finding 
me embaiaild, as he thc ught, wii ioo much 
money, was Kind enough to caſe me of part of it. 
However, as 1 EKncw not his name, and he was a 
ſtranger to the houtc where we lodged, | could do 


no otherwite than reconcile my! cit to 21 loſs, 


2 


have recourſe to my trunk, and {vpply my pocket 
afreſh, Nothir g cf any conſequence happ encd the 
;cmainder of the day; I was fet down at Figh- 

ate, five miles hort of London, where the vicar's 
brother reſided ; and as J tipped the cozchman # 
ſhilling, I had his bicti.og at parting; ſo eaſy it 13 
to procure the good viiſhes of thsſe biades of the 
whin. 
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R. SLASHEFMI, che vicar's brother in law, to 
whom [ was recommended, received me 
at his door with apparent civility, but ſoon gave 
me to underſtand that he had reckoned without his 
hoſt, when he propoſed taking an aſſiſtant. His 
cle! was but of late eſtabliſhment, two ſcholars 
had left him the day before, and he had no great- 
er number than he could attend to himſelf ; how- 
ever, out of reſpect to his brother, he would con- 
rive to give me houſe-room, till I could find a ſi- 
tuation to my liking, and as he underſtood 1 was 
not able to afford great things, provided I would 
occaſionally aſſiſt him in ſchool hours, I ſhould not | 
pay for my lodgings and board more than fifteen -Y 
millings a week.—l was not ſo young but I could ; 
4 ſee the drift of this gentleman's civility; inſtead T 
| of paying me for my affiſtance, as I expected I F 
1 was to pay for my board and lodging, and give « 
9 him my labour gratis; however, being a ſtranger 
1 in that part of the world, and not knowing where 
| to go, I diflembled in my turn, told him how 
much I thought my ſelf obliged to him, and ac- 4 
cepted his friendly offer. He introduced me to his | ' 


family, which conſiſted of a wife, a daughier 
about ſeventeen, rather pretty than otherwiſe, and 
ten boys between the ages of nine and lourteen. | 
Mrs, Slaſhem was ſome years younger than the 
Doctor, and ſeemed to lock pon her daughter 
8 with 
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with a jcalous eye, and as one who told her ſhe 
was growing in years. Miſs, in her turn, was 
of a forward caſt, and thought ſhe had more right 
to be noticed chan her mother, who was a mar- 
ried woman and in her time had her ſhare of ad- 
mirers: in ſnort, 1 no fooner entered, than I diſ- 
covered that both ſhot their arrows at me at once, 
© Biddy,” favs Mrs. Slaſhem, “ I wiſh you'd 
ae 1 down ſtairs, You 1250 at the young man as 
if you never ſaw a young man before. 4 Ah, 

= get down, vou youry baggage,” fays the doce 
tor, © and get us ſomething nice for ſupper.” 2 
a the door after ker, but not without 

ing me to underſtand by her looks, that ſhe was 
angry at being ſent out of the room. Mrs. Slaſhem, 
primming up her mouth, and ad;al:ng her fea— 
tuce> into an affected form of reſerved politeneſs, 
© hopedTI would excuſe the awkwardnets of her 
© girl, who had ſeen but little of the world, 
«© and had rather out: grown her age; for 


though in ſize ſhe reſembled a woman, 


6 the was, in fact, little more than a child.” 
“ Indeed, my dear,“ repiies the DoQtor, © you 
15 wrong the girl, for you was married at her 
6: ape.” If 1 was,” -retorts: the wite angrily, 
and bridling up,“ } hope | had more diſcretion, 
and more of the woman in me.“ © Diſcretion,”? 
returns the Doctor, „ I will fay nothing 
© about, but as tothe <vorman, I will admit that 
„ you had always enough of that; giving me a 


wink with his left eye. “ But come, the young 
% man, I dare lay, will be glad of a little 1e 


« freſhment, if you will be kind enough to pro- 
“ vide jt.” For, as we had come a long day's 


N journey, began to wiſh for ſupper, though it 


WAS but eight . Mrs, Slaſhem retired to 
provide 
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provide for our repaſt, and get the boys to bed, 
arid of courſe lei: me and the Doctor together. 
He then gave me a detail of the difficultics he had 
met with in eſtabliſhing his ſchool. I told him, 


co 
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that by ſuch Deus, and by a little extra attention 


that no doubt Lis character had recommended 
him, and that as he came io be better known, 
his number of ſcholars would increaſe.” 
Character, my gocd friend,“ ſays he, © is the 
leaſt recommendation; parents, now-a-days, 
will put their childten out, where they have the 
moiſt taught for the leaſt money. In order to 
get a gocd price, {choolmaſters are reduced to 
artifice,” * Good God !-—Artifice;”? exclaim- 


ed, “ can artifice avail where children ſhould be 


kept ſtrangers to deceit?” “ You milunder- 
ſtand me, Sir,“ replies the Doctor, “ I mean 
artifice in the eftabliſhment of a ſchool. I'll 
explain it to you, it may be of uſe to you in 
life, if you propoſe to follow the fame pro- 
feihion. Parents have an idea, that the 
fewer ſche lars a man has, the better he can at- 
tend to them, and then, of courſe, he can de- 
mand a better price. A man taking only four 
boys, may expect filty pounds a year for each, 
whereas if ke takes fourteen, he will find it diffi- 
cult to get more thau twenty. After a man 
has got one or two to begin with, that he may 
not be fuppoſed to want ſcholars, he gives out 
that he will take no greater number than tour, 
—then, he has room for two more :—he pro- | 
cures them: —he then finds he can attend to 
ten, to which number he will confine himſelf; 
but that is only till he can get another ten; ſo 
that he never flops till in fact he can get no 
more.“ In ſhort, he gave me to underſtand 


and 
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and tenderneſs to thoſe boys as were the children 
of wealthy parents, who have it frequently in their 
ower to recommend others, it is, that men e{(- 
tabliſh a ſchool ſooner than by any other method. 
Indeed, I found it was his invariable practice to 
wink at the faults of the boys of opulent parents, 
and keep up the ſtricteſt diſcipline with others, it 
being neceſſary to puniſh ſome as an example to 
the reſt: when a poor man's ſon, charged perhaps 
with robbing the garden, has endeavoured to ex- 
culpate himiclt, by diſcovering the offender, 
and laying the blame, juſtty, on his more weal- 
thy, but "guilty iciuolmate, I have known the 
Doctor exclaim, “ It is a barefaced lie, — 

Mlaſter Goldwire is the ſon of a gentleman, 
* and above a baſe ad, and Til puniſh you 
„ for the falle aſſertion.“ - Then, as to the 
annual price of ſchooling; twenty pounds a year, 
the Doctor told me, (which, indeed, was the 
price he had with 15 ſcholars) vas but ſmall pay 
however, what with the profits derived trom ſell- 
ing the children toys, fruit, pens, paper, and 
other articles, at two hundred per cent. gain, 
getting from each boy half a guinea or a guinea at 
Chriſtmas, under the idea of : preſents to the ſer— 
vants, taking their pocket money on their return 
trom the holidays, under a pretence of keeping it 
tor them, and giving them only part of it again; 
charging in their bills occaſionally a pair of thoes, 
a copy-book, and the like, more than they have 
had; by ſuch ſundry emoluments he made out 
pretty well. And on my ſeeming to diſapprove 
of ſuch conduct by my looks, he told me, there 
was no doing otherwiſe. It was the annual price 
of board and ſchooling to which parents chiefly 
attended, To be aſked thirty pounds a year would 


frighten 
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frighten them, but under a notion of paying but 
twentv, the conſiderations he had mentioned, 
woulddraw an additional twenty fiom them with- 
out a murmur : then ſays he again, we Can get a 
guinea a quarter for dancing, as much for draw- 
ing and fifteen ſhillings, perhaps tor writing, when 
in fact we pay to the different maſters only half the 
price we charge. If it was not for theſe arts and con- 
irivances, a ſchoolmaſtcr had better be a hackney 
coachman, ard drive mules rather than boys. In 
ſhort; I found from the doctrine of the pedlar, the 
ſtage-coachman, and this worth; friend of mine, that 
to live in the world a man muſt not be too honeſt. 
On the lame plan of reaſoning, the doctor would 
have kept me for his athitant; for he expected as 
much of me, as if he had paid me a ſalary of 
thirty pound a year. I was determined, howe- 
ver, to get from this piace as foon as could; for 
my remaining ſtock would not admit of my pay: 
ing ftteen ſhi lings a week for my board. 1 had 
now been a fortnigh t in the family before 1 
thought of removing, and to do juſtice to Mrs. 
Slaſiem and her caughter, they did every thing in 
ther power o make my time paſs agrecably. The 
mother, in order to have my company abread, 
would fiequently deſire the DoQor to ſpare me, 
as it was proper where ſhe was going to have an eſ- 
cort, and mils world frequently ſteal up into my 
room when | was alone, play about me, and en- 
tertain me with the fecret anecdotes of the family; 
from her I learned that her papa was no doctor, 
but had aſſumed the title in order to give credit to 
the {chool; that her mama had conſtantly a gen- 
tleman come tuſce her at {ſchool hours, when her 
papa was at the top of the houſe with the boys: 


in thort, ſhe told me how much her mama hated 
| her 
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her papa, and how much ſhe deteſted them both, 
and that ſhe would give the world if any one 
would take her out of the houſe ; that ſhe did not 
cate where ſhe went, if ſhe was but trom home; 
that her mama treated her as a girl, when ſhe 
knew ſhe was as much a woman as heiſclf, and 
that ſhe was going in eighteen, and was determin- 
ed not to be a great while longer in leading ſtrings. 
Ie aſſiduous attention of the mother would per- 
haps have been far from diſagreeable to me, if 
mils lad been out of my reach; but Mrs. Slaſhem 
bad infiſfted, a day or two after my arrival, that [ 
ſhould be made free of the village we lived in, 
according to the ancient ceremonial of the place ; 
which was, to be ſworn upon the horns, not to 
eat brown bread if I could get white, unleſs I liked 
brown better; not to put up with the maid when 
I could have the miſtreſ-, unleſs I liked the maid 
better, and io on: and as oaths are not merely 
confined to the letter, but extend to the ſpirit of 
them, I conceived I was equally ſworn not to put 
up with the mother, if I could have the daughter, 
ualeis 1 liked the mother better. Indeed, ſuch 
was the favour I was in with both, that I was 
icarcely left to my choice, and a dread of the 
chapter of accidents, was one principal motive 
for niy wifthing myſelt away. The cenforious 
reader may perhaps fuppole, that as a young man 
bordeing upon twenty, I was no anchorite, and 
that I was net ſufficient maſter of philoſophy, to 
wiihilianda temptation thrown induſtriouſly in m 
way; in ſhort, he may iuppcſe—— what he will, 
—ard as I profeis m. elf a member of the re- 
formed church, and the neceſſity an icular con- 
feſſion to be ro part of my ſaich, Lf: take the 
liberty to leave him to his conjectures, and only 
| | lay, 
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ſay that for more reaſons than one, I withed myſelf 
in any ſituation but where | was. I had an oppor- 
tunit, cf ſeeing the n-wipapers, and I looked 
carefully to the advertiſements, hoping to meed 
lomething that might ſuit me, My circumſtances 
would not admit of my being very rice in my 
choice, for though I had near nineteen pounds in 
my x »cket on my arrival at Highgate, after J had 
paid the coachman and the expences of the laſt 
day's journey ; that ningzgen, from a trifling 
preſent or iwo to Miſs, a few out-door treais to 
her mother in our afternoon walks and what 1 
ſhould have to pay for my board and waihing, go 
25 ſoon as I would, would be reduced to little 
niore than ten pounds. This, and a with for an 
6a'y place, determined me it | could not d better, 
even to put on a livery, rather than run my ſelf in- 
to difficulties, and to wait for a turn of fortune to 
befriend me. I did not communicate my deſign to 
the family, as circumſtances had made it neceſſ:ry 
to c01.ceal myielf from them, but told them I had 
a friend in London who promiſed to look out for a 
{ituation to place me in; and under a pretence cf | 
going to this friend, I had an opportunity of ap. 
plying, as many advertiſements. directed me. Io 
a © Wanted a ſmart young man to attend the ſhop 
of an apothecary,“ I applied, and found it was 
to open and ſweep the ſhop, pourd in the mortar, 
carry out medicines, and apply gliſters; this 
would not do; it was a lebiricus employ, and to 
Iabourl h2d not been accuſtomed. Ihe next ad- 
vertiſement that ſtruck me was, Wanted a 
man of good figure, in an caly gentecl office, 
* with good encouragement :”” here I enquired, 
nd found-there had been a varicty of applications, 
nokt n men wiſhing for eaſy places and good Jars | 
is 
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This was no other than to ſtand all day at the door 
of one of thoſe auctioneers, who are conſtantly 
ſelling things made up purpoſely to take in the igno- 
rant and incautious, and with a vociferous voice 
to call out to every perſon that paſſes, © Walk 
in, „Sir; walk in, gentlemen- ſelling by aucti- 
on.“ The abilities for this office were little 
more than a good pair of lunge, and the pay was 
two ſhillings a day; as the fituation, however, 
was by no means a concealed one, I readily de- 
clined it. The next was more likely to anſwer 
my purpoſe: * Wanted a perſon of good ad- 
* dreſs and gentleman-like appearance, to attend 
% a few hours a day in a reſpectable employ, for 
« which a good ſalary would be given.“ The 
reader will naturally ſay, I had no ſmall ſhare of 
vanity, to atterd only to ſuch advertiſements as 
required ſmartneſs, good-figure, addreſs, and gentle- 
man-[tke appearance; but when he is told that 
both Mrs. Slaſhem and Miſs had conſtantly given 
me to underſtand, that I was poſſeſſed of thoſe 
qualities, he will not wonder at my believing it. 
This advertiſement ſucceeded ; it was not to ſtand 
at the door of one of theſe auctions, but to act as 
a decoy during the time of ſelling, and lead per- 
ſons on to bid their money. I was to attend from 
eleven to three in the week days, and my pay was 
to be eighteen ſhillings a week. I accepted the 
place, and was to be initiated into my office the 
week following. Accordingly, I took a lodging in 
the neighbourhood, a two pair of ſtairs room 
in the hon of a traded, for which I was to 
pay tix killings a week, and TI was determined to 
make the remaining twelve aniwer every other 
purpoſe. Happy in this engagement, I acquainted 
the DuCQtor, that I ſhou Is longer trouble- 
ſome 
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ſome to him, that I was going to America in a 
merchant's family, as tutor to his fon, a lad of 
twelve years of age, for which F was to have a 
handiome ſalary. "Though I had not been fix 
weeks with the Doctor, I found it difficult to get 
away. He had conceived an affection tor me, and 
rather than part with me, would take half a 

guinea a week. irs. Slaſhem uſed all her rhetoric 
to perſuade me to continue, and Mils Slaſhem all 
her charms; but nothing would do. I had my 
private reca{ons for leavirg them, and on my pro- 
mile to correſpond with miſs, as occaſion ſhould 
offer, I was ſuffered to depart in peace. I had 
been brought vp with proper notions of right and 
wrong, and could ſcarce reconcile this deception 
to my way of thinking, but when I conſidered 
the plea of neceſſity, and that ſelf-prefervation was 
the firſt law of nature, I was eaſily led to juſtify. 
the proceeding. 1 was maſter of my own actions, 
and had not by a promiſe made to any of the 
parties, forfeited a right of diſpoſing of myſelf as 1 
thought proper. EY 


CHAP. 
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Y new employer was not a little pleaſed 
with my figure, he could only have wiſhed 
i was a few years older that was eaſily remedied 
by my mode of drefs, and we contrived it between 
us, that I wore the appearance ot fort). As the 
office I was to enter on required a few inſtructions, 
the follewing were the chiet maxims he gave me : 
* always to watch bis eyes, and when he looked full 
in my face, bid ſomething more than the laſt bid- 
der.” Never to ſee a flaw, or an iinperfection 
in any thing ſelling.” And to find out beauties, 
if poſſible, even where there are none.“ To 
pretend to know the value of every thing, and 
aſſert in a confidential manner to bidders, that 
the article ſelling was worth double the money 
bid for it.” Theſe were the inſtructions I was 
to foilow, and I reconciled them to myſelf under 
the following reaſoning : that bidders at an auction 
buy upon their own judgment, and if they buy 
oo dear, it is their own faults; that auCtioncers 
are forbidden to bid themſelves, and that, of courle, 
if they had not ſome friend to bid for them occa- 
ſionally, articles at times would not fetch half 
their value; that deception runs through trade in 
general, no tradeſman being cundemnable for not 
pointing out the imperfections of his goods. As to 
any other artifices made uſe of in the profeſſion, I 
was to have no concern with. The auctioneer, as 
things were not fold bv a catalogue, was at liberty 
to 
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to offer any article for ſale as he pleaſed; fo that 
11 a country man came in, we were fure to have a 
tiiver watch put up; or if a lady, fome pieces of 
china, or a ſet of ſilver handled knives and forks, 
and ſo on; the one, | would whiſper was old china, 
and the other, had townmade blades with the han- 
dies of /alid ſilver, and no lie neither. In ſhort 
[ diſcharged my duty fo well as to give my em- 
ployer ſatisfaction, and often procured him a better 
price for his goods than the firſt coſt. Our plan 
was not a little forwarded by the touter® at the 
doors calling out, Selling by auction under a 

judgment.“ * Muſt be fold, Gentlemen, with- 
out reſerve, to releaſe a man from priſon,” &c. 
It is unknown the numbers ſuch declarations draw 
in to buy, under an idea of getting things at half 
their value; and if they are taken in, by the law 

of retaliation, they richly deſerve it. Sometimes 
our ale, indeed, has Deen interrupted by a peifon 
contradicting the auctioneer flatly, and declating 
aloud, that the article was not what he repreſented 
it; in this caſe, I was immediately directed to bid, 
and I became the buyer. This done, the com- 


pany are diſmiſſed with, Gentlemen, I am much 
* obliged to you, we have done ſelling for to-day.” 


Ihe company of courſe withdraw, the obnoxious 
perſon gone, the ſtreet door 15 ſhut for five minutes, 
and then re-opened with a Walk in, Gentlemen, 
* ſelling by auction,“ and the room is preſent! 
filled again with freſh company; for theſe ſales are 
always held in ſome very public thoroughfare. 


* T:uter is a nick-name given to thoſe who find at ſhop- 
doors, and entice in cuſtomers, as butchers that cry out, Wha: 
2 you buy, Sir? Old cloaths men in Monmouth - ſtreet, ' &c. See 

lat you want Sir; aud mea at auGions > BY at ir g -nilemen, 
Vet * by auction, &c. 
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Indeed, there is ſcarce an auction of any deno- 
mination, without its impoſitions. In ſales of li- 
nen and other drapery goods, they will put ſeven 
or eight yards of ſilk, worth about fix ſhillings a 
yard, into the ſame lot with a roll of courſe dow- 
las worth ſeven-pence, and fell the two together 
at ſo much per yard. If you aſk how many yards 
in the roll, they will tell you about thirty; you 
make your calculation accordingly, and perhaps 
buy the whole at one ſhilling and ſix-pence a yard, 
thinking thus to give about two pounds five ſhil- 
lings for the lot, which, at fixpence per yard for 
the dowlas, would give you the filk for four ſhil- 
lings; but a'ter having paid down the earneſt, 
and the lot is to be delivered, and the roll of linen 
ſhall contain ſixty yards inſtead of thirty, in which 
caſe you pay eight ſhillings and ſix-pence a yard 
for the ſilk, and are incumbered with more dow- 
las than you know what to do with. So again 
in auctions of furniture : the auctioneer, in order _ 
to have his ſales weil attended, finds 1t neceſſary, 0 


not only to treat the brokers with a dinner, but to F | 

give each of them a lot at their own price, ſo that WW 
at auctions in and near London, where there are .* 8 
plenty of brokers, if twenty are preſent, you are FI 
ſure to have twenty lots (and perhaps che beſt of = 
your furniture) given away. The brokers on the 3 


other hand, have their arts of impoſing, if you 
appoint one to purchaſe certain lots for you at cer- 
tain prices, under an idea, that they will buy them 
cheaper, you are ſure to be charged pretty near the 
price you fixed, though perhaps hey purchated 
them for half the money. 

[ was in this employ upwards of two months, "08 
when an accident happened that loſt me my place. '' WY 
During 
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During the ſelling of a plated cruetſtand, wortl; 
about thirty ſhillings, who ſhould come in but Dr. 
Slaſhem ? As I was diſguiſed, he could not poſſi- 
ble know me, except I had opened my mouth, 
which I took care not to do. He bid a guinea 
and a half for it, which my maſter did not think 
enough ; I was called upon by his looks to bid 
againſt him; I did it by a nod, but as the Doctor 
did not ſee it, he aſſerted he was the laſt bidder, 
the auctioneer appealed to me, but I was mute as 
a fiſh, and Slaſhem was the buyer; the company 
were diſmiſſed, and I was immediately diſcharged. 
But his anger did not ceaſe here, whilſt in his 
ſervice, | had fold my own watch, and bought 
rather 2 better, and had alto purchaſed a pair of 
piſtols: the watch, which was a metal one, had 
been brought to him to fell, which he refuſed, 
[ therefore purchaſed it for fifty ſhillings, and fold 
my own for pretty nearly the ſame ſum. This 
watch was a ſtolen one, and was advertiſed, and 
my quondam maſter, the auctioncer, carried his 
reſentment ſo far, as to lay an information before 
2 Magiſtrate, that he had leen ſuch a watch in my 
poſſeſſion : a warrant was accordingly iſſued, and 
one evening, about ten o'clock, as I was going to 
bed at my lodging, I heard a great noiſe below a 
and a fellow with a hoarſg voice inquiring for one 
Gabriel Outcaſt. Conſcious of having done no 
wrong, I went down ſtairs, and was immediately 


taken into cuſlody, charged with a highway rob- 


bery. All I could fay had but little effect. The 
warrant was to be executed, the watch was taken 


out of my pocket, my room was ſearched and the 


piſtols, which lay upon my table, ſcized. The 
little money I was poſſeſſed of I put into my pock- 
et, and I was thence hurried to the pariſh round- 

houſe, 
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houſe, where, under lock and key, I paſſed a very 
uneaſy night. The next morning I was taken be- 
fore a trading magiſtrate, and charged with rob- 
bing a man in the Five Field; Chel{ca of his watch, 
the Friday evening before, and though I proteſted 
my innocence in the ſtrongeſt terms, and made 
out a very good ſtory, yet, being confronted with 
the proſecutor, who {wore to his property, and 
the identical watch being found upon me, and 
the piſtols in my room; circumitances were too 
much againſt me to get off: the only thng in my 
Favour was, that the profecutor could not ſwear 
io my perſon, as I appeared to be a younger man 
than the one who robbed him; for I was not now 
in my auction dreſs; but then, on the other 
hand, the maſter ot the houfe, where I lodge, 
depoſing, that I went abroad every day in a 
diſgui'e, which gave me the appearance of an e!- 
derly man, corroborated the ſulpicion. I had fent 
to the auctioneer, who could prove that the watch 
had been offered to him tor {ale, and whole evi- 
cence would, of courſe, have operated in my ta- 
vour; but he was induitrioufly out of the way, 
and as I could not procure bail, | was commiited 
to Bridewell till the next week, when I was to be 
brought before the Juſtice again. | 

In the courſe of my examination, his worſhip 
bawled out, hand over that there watch,” which 
on looking at, he put into his pocket with a“ this 
„ muſt be produced upon the trial.“ “ Con- 
* ſtable, fee what money the priſoner has about 
4 hum.” [ had two guineas and a few ſhillings in 
my pocket, which he directed to be handed over 
like wiſe, and on the proſecutor's ſa; ing he had 
loſt ſcme gold, but could not ſwear to the mo- 
ney.—“ I don't know how you ſhould, replies the 
e e 
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juſtice, “ one guinea is too like another for that; 
_ *© 1t looks however, like money diſhoneſtly come 


«© by, and ſo—“ putting it into his pocket “ it 


« ſhall go with the watch.” I““ humbly con- 
« ceive,” ſaid I, addreſſing myſelf to him, that 
«© as the money 15 not ſworn to, it ought to be re- 
« turned me.” Stop that fellow's mouth,“ 
roared out his worſhip, and give me his mitti- 
« mus to ſign,“ and in an accent lower, ** damn 
© your humble conceptions !'” — IT deemed it 
fortunate that I had ſecreted a ten pound note, all 
the money I had left, in my fob; where theſe 
graſping langs of the law, had no idea of look- 
ing. 
hüt! was in priſon, I met a man who had 
been confined forty ſeven years. He was 
ſhut up on execution, at the fuit of the crown, for 
a heavy fine impofed on him, for having in his 
poſſeſſion ſome exciſeable goods that had not paid 
the duty; ot courſe no inſolvent act could diſcharge 
him. This man, bating his imprudence that 
brought him there, was not without his virtues. 


He was the oracle and chaplain of the jail; and 


being a man of good ſenſe, was often a real com- 
fort and aſſiſtance to the unhappy. He had out- 
lived all his friends and connections, and had no- 
thing to ſubſiſt on, but the allowance of the priſon, 
the icanty ſparings of his fellow-priſoners, almoſt 
as poor and wretched as himſelf, and the benevo- 
lence of a few out-door neighbours, who occaſion- 
ally ſent him a dinner, or an old coat to cover 
him: ſtockings he wore none, and perhaps, the 


only uſeleſs part of his dreſs, was a woollen night 


cap that covered his bald head, being grown grey 
within the wails. The little hair he had was 
. W iry; 
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f wiry; for affliction, when it does not kill, proceeds 
, to harden. Though covered with the ruſt of a 


jail, and offenſive through want of cleanlireſe, 
this old man approached me in fo mos et ard de- 
cent a manner, that {could not but be pleaſed with 
bim. He had acquired a degree ot philoſophy 
ſince his confinement, (for what patience will 
not a priſon teach?) and emed io well reconcile: 
to his ſituation, as not to wiſh for liberty. ie 
* he abtoad again in the wor ld,“ he fand, 4 r9 
* him, at his time of lite, would be irktoins ; he 
had not a friend alive, and without mon27, 
* could only ly to ihe ſhelter of a worthoul.. ' 
Fle obicrved, “„ that though a prion affords no 
c contort, vet, there the pritoners reſt together; 
they hear not the voice of the ovpretlor: and 
having proportioned his appetite to the quantity 
of food he could get, and contracted his wants 
within very fmall Iimics, he was far from being 
e wretched. Should it pieate God to take hun 
from the world, he was perfectly reſigned ; 
but, to remove him from theſe wall,, except iu 
his coffin and to his grave, would be only to 
haſten his diſſolution, and put au abrupt period 
to his exiſtence??? And indeed, ſo much did he 
{peak the ſentiments of his ſoul, that upon an en- 
f quiry three or four veais afterwards, I vas intorm- 
ed, that the. Chief Jullics having, from the ren e- 
ſentation of the keeper, and a miſtaken humanity, 
ordered him to be releated, he became truly miſer- 
able. 

Ele was no ſooner at liberty and without the 
priſon wicket, than he ſtopped thort, wild as it 
were and oft. The: broad fun-ſhine was painful 
to him. His eyes were fixed, but he could not. 
weep. Stupifiad at his charge of ſituation, 50 : 
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legs, in ſpite of him, became as immoveable as * 
his tongue. þ 
Conducted by a charitable hand, he enquired 
the way to the place where once he lived. His 
houſe was there no more; à public building was 
erected on the ſpot. He knew neither the ftreet, 
the town, nor the objects. The adjoining houſes 
to his own had taken a new form. He endea- 
voured to recolle& them, but he had lived twenty 
years too long. | 
Startled; he ſtopped and tighed, and for the 
firſt time felt the comfort of a jail, © where the 
„ wicked ceaſe from troubling, and where the 
«© weary are at reit.” Every face was new, and 
every thing about him ſtrange. The only perſon 
e could find of whom he had the leaſt recollec- 
tion, was a tottering old man, who formerly had 
been his fervant ; he fourd him in a garret, living 
on Charity, ard from having been confined to his 
room eightcen years, had ſtrength only to pull 
the cord that opened his door, | 
This poor creature could not recollect his 
maſter, whole face, time and afflictions had ſo 
much furrowed ; and the only comfort his maſter ' 
drew, was, by a participation of his grief, and 
from 2 conviction, that he was not the moft mi- 
ſerable of beings. This old domeſtic entertained 
him only with his ſorrows ; told him that his wife 
was dead; that he had experienced thirty years of 
wretchedneſs; that his children were in ſome 
diilant parts of the world unknown to him, and 
that every friend he had was gone. 5 
At this the maſter ſighed, and ſighed alone; for 
the other was habituated to diſtreſs. Broke down 
with grief, be returns to his priſon, and ſolicits a 
re-admiſſion. It was refuſed hun. And he expe- 
RE rignced 
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rienced the force of woe, now more than ever. 
To have outlived all his relations, his friends, nay, 
a whole generation, to want a ſhelter, or money 
to procure one, — to be deſtitute of food and 
cloaths, and every neceſſary article. —Theſe were 
thoughts that racked him; but his greateſt diſquiet 
was, to be ſenſible, that a whole generation cf 
men was at once loſt to bim, which by daily 
deaths the mats of mankind do not miſs. ** Sepa- 
rated as it were, from ſociety, I ain alive, alone.” 
“ Death” fays he, “ may be terrible, but to die 
the lat is more fo. Glad ſhall I be, whenT cx: 

ind the grave!“ 

As a bird that has been long confined, will hove: 
round its cage, uneaſy at its liberty, ſo was 
man daily at the priſon wicket, importuning fo 
admiſſion; and finding none, he pined gradi! 
away. Grief wore him to the bone, and ke tel 
martyr to a broken heart. And all this perbap 
tor having in his houſe a few pounds ot te, or 2 
ganniſter of unroaſted coffee! 

To this man I was not a little obliged. He 
2z3ve me the character of Juſtice Flecce'em, tor 

nat was the magiſtrate's name by whom I was 
-ommitted, and told me that he had former!y been 
zn old cloaths man, and knew the value of money 


* ba 


too well not to accept a bribe, if offered th. gh 


the medium of his clerk ; that though he 4 e- 
ceived his education in Rag Fair, he did nu; want 
for abilities, and had a wonderful preſence of mind 
on certain occafons; of which the following an- 
©cdote is a proof. When buſineis at his office is 


tack, he ſends the high conſtable round the pu- 


neus of Drury, to pick up all the ſtraggling women 
he can find and bring them before him; at theſe 
umes they have been brought by ſcores. Such 


A* 
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as can make a golden intereſt with his clerk, ate 
; enerally diimiſied with a reprimand z but ſuch as 
cannot command half agininea upon ihe occaſion, 
re ſure to bt ſent to Pridewell. ft | nappencd that 
Lis worttip had intrigued with orc of rteſe girls 
at a time and place when he vitleexpeRed io have 
bac Keen, ard had prebatly bilked, her of her 
Ice ;; he, ung ble, fer want of 8 to make 
that ric ting apfhication which tome others had 
don ©, he ved betore the was taken av a, that his 
woritip word permit her to ſpeak to bim privatc- 
ly, a {te had 1omething cf the ito \TMPOrtance 
to communicate. Curility led bim to hear her, 
ard fhe was brought v. "th in the bar; the acccr- 
«ingly 1tminded þ im in his ear, of a tormer / bea. 
fete that Had paſſed between them, (Which as his 
worth was raucher deal, was overheard by a per- 
ſon rex! thein,) ac as he was in her debt, ſhe 
hoped, it would plc ad as pow er fully for her as any 
tient the COL, IG 1a. e tt 1; 135 clerk. ho wy And TS; 
un omar, bawis out his . „ that hone t 
man was your father f— Well! — XL are a” grace- 
Iefs fivilcy ; but on bis account | wiil this time for- 
give yau; . J hope it wil be a We rung to you, 
10 bchave beter for the future,” 

The fituaticn of theſe unhappy 21115 is truly de- 
rio: able. Ecttaved perhaps, by the nian on whom 
the to: diy dcated'; and giving ico much way to 
the _Propentiiy of rature, the deluded icma e ſa- 
crißces her honour to ker luve, and for tbis indif- 
crction, is turned into the fircet, monsyleſs and 
frienclets ; here me becomes a flave io dittale and 
iatamy, ard a prey to thofr who are tar more de- 

raved ihan herieif. Having nothing to ſupport her, 
ihe has no lter native but 22 or proſtitution; 
and of the'e two evil, ſhe thinks it better to in- 
zur“ 
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te herteif than others. But this profeilion re. 
gates drets, and there are Ne t wanting women to 
turnich it, for which EY make thetc gi. 1 pay res | 
F007 mitling n day; but w lere a 80 11.45 a good 
ace and but lhe N leit he tmhould decaint 
wc her hired cloathe, a woman is appointed 10 
follow her in her niglul, round; who never loſeé 
fri of her till he is picked up a d taken to 
public bo iſe ; there the waits her comi ig out, are 
*akes from hertwo thirds of her ill gotten pay. 
DET 


ba; 


ne tou, one ev ning 45 | palled along ihe $.1anc, 
end would hive: prouceded to blows, liad the 0 
been attending upon another. “ Blalt your ee. 
lays ſhe, ** let me put up my whore, and Dil box 
'* you for a crown.” lt is to be regretted, that 
dur police is not better regulated; but wh. If our 
nagiſtrates are fo indolent "and i ignorant, there 
ear: 2xpectation of its being done. 7 
On my exprefing to this old man m. e- 
Trent at the a: a ways of getting mager e 
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metropolis, and how for:y I was to ire £955 


ern juitice was put up to fa'e ; he gave madd un: 
cerſtand, that Jiſtice Fleece em kad acghired a 
zune by his practice; that he was up alm to any 
villainy; but that, as from his SEN ip duk. 


* 
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he v 6 {1 te: 101 10 SE end, 4 an. Sk ye « L a7 Ns © be 
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arels to punihment. WIO Wo GRO WHE EICADE; 


OST, ; 3 1 i e eee e 12 
the law had winked at 4s combi and nad even 

. ves , 3 WR” won, 4 | 
chuntenanced it by a peation, 


my ih Li JI: egntinaedn: h ce H T 
14 e tate. Conni des 2 7 19110 7 Far oy 


9 4 ad 
« reward or orty. Pounds for the anpr ending of 
oh houſe- breaks I'S, highs Way rob ers ar 10 2 bo 
& it is unknown the ſams of money. h: bless d 
e this way. Ile has 4 gang iu pay, witch is al 
66 
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** forty pounds he this way gets, he generouſly di- 
** vides among them, keeping the remainder to 
«© himſelf. And what is the conſequence?--- 
That none but ſuch villains as the law allows 
that ſum for apprehending, are apprehended. 
* An acquaintance of mine, ſays he, © told 
«© me the other day, that, being on buſineſs, at a 
night cellar in Cow Lane, whilit he was ſtand- 
ing at the bar, there came in a young fellow 
returned from tranſportation, who addreſſed 
*© himſelf to the woman within, with a © How are 

you miſtreſs?” Aye Jack, lays the; is it 
you?“ © Yes,—it is J, replies he, make me a 
* freaker of gin punch.'---Not a drop ſhall you 
have here.'---- * Why not?” * I expect,” ſays 

the, Juſtice Fleece'em's men here every inſtant, 
and I would not have you taken in my houſe for 
the word P © Pſhaw ' ſays Jack, they won't 
meddle Oe They gct nothing by taking of 
me. And hardly had he uttered the words, but 
'© Paildock, the juſtice's man, and two of his mir- 
'* rnidons entered. Paildock flapped him on the 
1 ſhoulder, with ; SoJack, you're f/oon returned? 
The co: antry, 1 {uppo! & was too hot to hold 
vou? A; e, Maſter Baildock,“ replies he, 
nothing life old England for me. Come, will 
* '7ou take a ſup of punch?“ © They drank toge- 
's ther and parted ; tor, continued my friend, as 
government a lows but little reward for appre- 
8 her Gi ng ſuch as return from tranſportation, this 
*6 garg of Juitice Fleece'em's has it in orders, 
„not to interrupt ſuch, but keep them in view, 
« waiting 2:1 they reſort to their old practices: 
and ther to lay Held of them; by which conduct 
the app! ELENCHLE gain an ample reward.” 


c 


With 
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With theſe, and ſuch like anecdotes, was this 
man amuſing me on the firſt day of my arrival 
within the caſtle, for ſo did the pritoners call their 
place of confinement, when the keeper brought me 
word that Lawyer Grind wanted to ſpeak to me. 
* By n: means ſee him,“ ſays he, he is one of thoſe 
„ petty fogging raſcals, that prey upon the w retch- 
« ed, and live upon the miſeries of the unturtu- 
© nate.” Pl tell you a ſtory of him,“ continues 
he,“ that fell within my own knowledge and upon 
* the truth of which you may rely. A man of 
** tolerable good connexions was brought in here 
„for a highway robbery. This feilow applied to 


* him, aud amuled him with hopes of eſcape. 


„As aurowning man will, to fave himſelf, even 
catch at firaws, fo this unhappy culprit liſtened 
to his deceittul adviter. He gave him to under- 
* fiand, that if he could furniſh him with ten gui- 
e neas, he would procure a copy of the indict- 
ment, and had no doubt of diſcovering ſome 
ertor in it, that would inſtantly quaſh it. - The 
** ten guineas were given, but on a ſecond viſit he 
*& was told, that counſel had examined the indict- 
* ment, and not the ſhadow of a flaw could be 
+ found: but, that he was convinced, from ue 
* acccunt he had rc-erved of the proſecutor, tl a: 
he might be bought off, and of the evidence. 
„ tiiat they might be ſoftened for about twenty 
pounds. Ie poſſeſſed that twenty pounds. I. 
was given; and a third viſit told him, that the 
* proſecutor had been applied to, and was found 
& incorrupt:ble, and the evidence to5 reſpeQable 
c to be influenced; that the caſh had yeen ex- 


% pended in briving thoſe, whu were ſuppoſed 


to have ſome weight with the cvidence, but 
they could not fucceca.??-: * Hewever,'” favs 


Grind, 
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Grind, © as | have always people ready to prove 
<..an alibj®, it you can raile thirty pound. more, 
there is no doubt of ſuccete. The poor wretch 
applies to his friends, and thele thity rounds 
„ were raiſed ; but they turned out as ineffectual! 
as the laſt. The trial came on, the a/;4; was 
„ overthrown, ard the poor devil convicted. 
„ Could nothing more be done ?—Y es, for ten 
„% more he e. move an aricſt of judgment, 
«© for the proccedings had been illegal. Here he 
*< was foiled again; couniel had exerted them- 
ſelves, but the attempt was over-ruled. There 
* was, however, another ttep, in Which he flatter» 
„ed himſelf he ſhould be ſucceſsful. This was a 
* proper application of thirty guine2:, to bring 
*+ over the Recorder to make a favuurable report, 
This fum was alſo got, but the means equally 
EC e In this. ho peels tituaticon, the 
68 1 acdreties him agan. If he could any 
* ways contrive, throws 'h his friends, to raiic 
* euty pounds more, a petition ſhould be pre- 
ſented to the throne, ard care ſhould be taken 
to cet it well backed at ihe council board, and 
* he might re/y on a pardon. He uſually contrived 
© the matter to end, long before it bot fo far, but 
s Four <alc,) tays he, „ is a uncoramon one, 
© which has hitherto baffled all my endeavours, 
but in this final ſtep, I never fail.” © ncou- 
** raged by this declara an, every friend, as for 
lite, was importuned, and ihn latt twenty 
pounds procured, but afl ty no purpoſe. The 
death Martant was ſigtcd, and an order came 


* Th: 12 28 to rie at 1 't proione. P. Th F n other place, 
Nan the late 21101 ONE «hen he fact lor Which he was ar- 


EN? Vat come 1 ee} 
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« gown tor execution. In a diſttacded ſtate o 
e mind, the poor wre:cu tends tor his. lawyer 
% again, remind, him ot the man, pr z>mties- he 
& had made, the many great ums he Lad recclv- 
« d, un ated i, „i there were no hopes 
after ali?“ | © ones,” fers he, te be ſure there 


» . # y-® ? þ = + 7 0 ' 0 
are. e petition i 0 ffitengly worded., and 0 


6 powertully backed, tent dess MY Word for 58 
© they cans? hang you—they dart not hany you, 
and there was not the Lait Goubt but ke 
£ would be leit out of the death warrant, '—* Aye, 
Sie,“ returns the deſpairing criminal, OY: us ON 
this account I ſent for you. The death warran! 
i, ſigned, I am in that warrant, and an order 
* 


is com: down for execution on 


r 
Sy CQNthay 
Is , 
1 ning. 


„ This the attorney could not tand; 


£ — Execution exclaimed he, Exscution— 
Weil—1-t 'em hang yvou- iet cm hang vou, 
c 


and d---n me, if it ſhail not de the worſt job 
--they ever did in their hives !. At this, be 
e turned upon his heel, and left Eis deluded chi. 
ent to his fate.“ 

This ſtory. determined me not ts {c2 ur. Crind; 
J ſent him word my cafe was of a nature not to 
nced his aillſtance, and therefore 985 not trou— 
dle him; I thanked my friend for his admonition, 
and reſolved to truſt to my ſelf. 05 Knowing the 
nature of a night- celiar, which had been d 


a 24 
CET ' oed 
1 C 


in converſation, I wiſhed tor fore account of 
one, and requeſted my adviſer to make me ac- 


4.1ainted with what he knew of them. He 3 
me the {cllowing account: 


„ A .night-cellar is an ale-honie under greund 


(42) a 44085 
IF tome populoys, but ſecret paii of the town, 
-* which is kept open all night, tor the reſort cs 


« 


* wheres and rogues, and all fuck pet lous, whate 
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actions will not bear the teſt of day-light. In 
ſome of thele places of rendezvous, viilains uf 
note are generally to be tonnd, and through the 
treachery of gangs in general, that of Juſtice 
Fleece'em's becomes well acquainted with their 
perions. There is ſeldom a daring robbery 
or burglary committed, but . Baildock and his 
crew get ſome intelligence of it; and though 
they are not able immediatly to fix it on any 


particular man, they will ſoon trace it out, and 


take the offender into cuitody. Daring as theie 
ſronndreals are, there is un unaccountable infatu- 
ation in moſt ot them, that will lead them 
to {urrender themſelves to Fleece*em's men, 
without violence. Paildock has muny a time 
ſearched theſe night-cellars alone, without fear 
or danger. As madmen will, in their raving in- 


tervals, ceaſe raving at ſight of their keeper, 


and ſubmit quietly to him, ſo will moſt of theſe 


villains yield without rcfiftance, to the man— 
dates of Baildock. Whether they are awed by 
his undaunted reſolution, or diſmayed by con- 
ſcience, or any other motive, I cannot ſay; 
but Baildock has been known to carry off from 
theſe places the man he looked tor, and with- 
out the leaſt oppoſition. * Matter Baildock,? 
ſays one of thele fellows, as he approached 
him in one of his midnight ſearches, * I hope 
you are not come for I?? © No, Tom,” fays 


he, it is not you I want, but Dick Hounſlow, 


and I fee him yonder. Come, Dick, you muſt 


go with me. * Dn me, ſays Dick, if I «1d 
not dream as much, a day or two azo;' th.n 


addreſſing himſelt to his company, © well gen- 
© tlemen,' 12)s he, God blels you—this ſeſions 


* will be the end of ne- may you outlive many of 


© them! 
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© them |'—and walked off with Paildock, as quiet- 
© y as if in rns.“ | 
Was Ito reiaie tothe render, all the informar - 
on I picked up ding the time I was in this pr) 
ſon, it would fill a volume; and amuſing as it 
might have been at ag other time, I. was to5 
much taken up with my 6v.n affairs to attend much 
to it. I was to prepare for a ſecond eraminatiocy, 
A magiſtrate has certainly no authority to bring 
Pri ſoners before him ton ſecord, or a this exam 
nation; if there is ſufficient charge gain tom 
tor commitment, they are to be mmm 107 
eial; if not, he 1s to diſcharge thin; bet Tot. 
tice Fleece em made a trade of his Prore,ꝭM a 
1. houſe was a kind of petty court ut JUGCAture, 
where priſoners went, as it were, through a for- 
mah trial. It was fo far of ule indeed, that to a 
villain it was a good preparatory to his arraig n- 
ment at the Oid Ballen, and was frequent ly 1 
means of his finding methods to get off. 
1:.cugh appearances were ſtrong again re 
being wrapt up in conſcious innocence, 1 was con 
vir.ced that the arrows of malevolence could nc: 
hurt me. 1 was not without money, and I ſet 2. 
bout coliecting the evidence in my favour. I ze 
colleged that a porter at the auctioneer's was pre- 
ſent when 1 bought the watch; and that on the 
evening ! en the proſecutor was robbed, I kept 
my room wit!: a cold, arid had at that time « 
neighbouring apothecary to attend me; theſe peo 
ple, [ was perſuaded, would juſtify my innocence. 
it the auctioncer was fo e as not rc ap 
pear in my behalf. Indeed, I had little favour to 
expedt from him; tor 2 is the ſtrange condubt 
of mankind, that whilſt a man who knows you. 
£348 reafon to think he! 18 V. ell with you, be v2 ih! 
| de 
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do you no open injury, but, if convenience, or 
any cireumilance lay once led him to treat you ill, 
by his facriticing your intereft to his, ſo that he 
deſpairs of your ever forgis ing him, he becomes 
the molt invctefate enemy you have; and though 
YCu have never von J. i. = tlie leaſt o! Vence, it is 
all the lame, he acts an. peaks at jou in Future, 


as it you had been a 1 Ania his fide ever ſince he. 


had an, knowiedge of you. It was not fo, how- 
ever, with this man; though, a> 1 nc learned 
from his porter, he was the means of inv being 
appichenicd, by 4 falſe inünuation; cven this 
man, thinking he had puriined me ſfhciently, 
N Zhit proper, on appliçation, to appear in my 
favour; of coule, notwithRanding, on my ſe- 
Cond Examigation, the Profecutcr Was not pre- 
ient ; I was acquitted, with the ies only of the 
watch [had puichaied, and tne exper.ce of a few 


tour ds in meſtengers, fees and other contingen- 


Lies. Before, however, I left the juſtice, I took 


the liberty to aſk for my watch, which as I had 
fairly purchaſed, I thought my ſelf entitled to, 
when all the ſatisfaction 1 could get was, The 
trit of James the firſt, chapter twenty-one, ſays, 
Ihe ſale of goods in F wreugtully come by, 
ſhali not alter the property ; ot courte it belongs 
to the prof cuter.” And 1 was aftcrwards told, 
upon inquiry, that on the prolecutor's den manding 
his watch, he could obtain no other aniwer than, 
The law fays, goods ſold in open market ſhall 
be the property of the buyer ; now, a London 
is an open market, and every day, exec ept Sun- 
days, market- -day 1 in London; thetelore, it belong? 


to the pri ſen r. I thought hitie, buwerer, about 


the watch, or my money, happy to owe my AC- 


quttal ta my innocence; indeed, my watch was 
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an cxpence to me which I could not v cit afford; 
tor as it was trequentl; out of order, whenever L 
carried it to a watckmaker I was lure to have 1:x 
or ſeven ſhillings to pay. Ih is one CG: theilt 


modes of getting money ; though little or nothing 
is the matter with a 
requires tepah 


make YOU pay accordligly. 


Wach, they will pretend 10 
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FING now oat of employ, I offered wy fer 
vice to the Printer of a_ravrning newipepe 
arid wiſhed to be c gaged in any way he 


11 SPL 
might be utetul to Diem: 6 M hat is your fe: 


ſays he, can jou pen a goo d. „Parl. amentar de- 


« hate, or be{paiter a charac ter? "Ltold him, $51 was 


„ blefled with a hippy memory, and was perfuaded 
f could bring away a ip eech nearly 


it was. de- 
cc livercd.?? — 6 Dellve I © [2 - hu, 


pr 5 he, 
: Hteratin reporter, 


wo "Wo 


10 
cc 
«c | 
carry the ſenſe we with it, 
ment in oppoftion to dur principles, when the 
ſenfe ol he lpeaker's „ uments d- be 
wreſted to anſwer cur pur 1e, they muſt, by 
pointing the p. ſages, and 3 


„ 


9 Which \ Ou Cannot couttadict, and 


_ 


can jou twiit an argument fo as to give a 
ſenſe different fta m the ohνe,h,,ꝗ ene? Our Paper 
is a party plim, and every line in politics mull 
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in Italics, be made to reſemble irony ; it is our 
* bhuſineſs to write down an enemy, and to do 
* this, we muſt impute his affertions to finiter 
* views, and give a talte colouring to his belt ace 
© tions and intentions. ** Next,” lays he, as 
** to beſpattering a character; if you are clever 
at this I can employ you.” | gave him to un- 
derſtand, that I thought I ſhould ſuccced Leſt in 
this department, for that I was ſo determined an 
enemy to vice and impuſition in general, that I 
muſt drag it forth, whetever [ found it lurking. 
That won't do, friend,” favs he ** you miſtake 
my meaning. Vice and i npoſitian in general, we 
have nothing to do with; we don't (et up as cor- 
reEtors of morals ; our plan is to wiite a character 
into diſrepute that oppoſes our party; ior this pur- 
poſe, we muſt hold him forth as the worſt of men, 
and atirivute to him vices that he never was pol- 
ſefled of.” „ But this,” replied, © is aa at of 
cruelty and wickedneſs.” © It is neither cr. l nor 
wickednefs,” tays he, * any means are jultitiable 
to op a fool's mouth or interrupt an otticious - 
medter; even to put him out of the world would 
be an act ot chaiity to mankind — and as to 
w:icke In, if we now and then make a virtuou 
man vicious, we as often make a vicious 
man virtuous ; and of courle, he who does as 
much good as harm, in the ſcale of morality, con- 
not be a wicked man. Beſides,” ſa)s he, we 
could not live without ſcandal ; the more we plcale 
the people, the more papers we ſell, and as the 
virtuous of mankind ae but fe due, gur butineſs is 
to write for, ind gratify the many. A ma ina 
croud will endeavour to lift himſelf 3 chere it, 
though it be on the ſhoulders of another ; !o it is 
in ſociety, we labour to get on and become con- 
ſpicuous, not by any moerlis of our 8155 but dy 
N UL prec dating 
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depreciating the characters of others, of courſe, 
molt men like to lee their acquaintances traduced; 
as officers, in time of ſervice, Who now and the 
{uffer by a random ſhot, are willing to run that ha- 
zard, with the hopes of many ot their friends drop— 
ping, and making way tor their Arena ; ſo in 
civil life, men are not much hurt by an oblique 
ſtroke thrown out in a newipaper againſt themielves, 
provided they are laid on pretty tiicx upon 
ethers.” 

Whilſt we were in this converſation, a poor 
reich of a paragraph collector came into the vifee, 
and Jemandcd one ſhilling tor the follow ing para- 
graphs: 

* A Story is abroad that one of the E. of S's 
tootmen was diſcovered ſtealing out of Lady 
Eeity W's bedchamber yelterday morning, at four 
0 'clock; but that the news has not yet reached her 
father.” | 

* [t is confidentially aſſerted, that the Miniſter 
holds a ſecret correſpondence with Mortieur de 
Sartine at Pais.” 

„Here, fellow,” fays the printer, “ take away 
your d—n'4 inuvendv”; 5 you think we can pay 
fix-pence a paragraph tor ſuch uncertain intelligence 
as this ?- Make them matters of tact, and we 
ſhall not grudge the money. 

This bufinefs bein Ulparched, he reſurned his 
converſation with me; “ You fee, friend,“ ſays 
he, what we want; you may try your hand, and 
if you can furnith us with the private intrigues of 
reſpeclabie tamilies, you may be conſtun ly em- 
plo, ed.” I told him, „1 would take caic to 
throw dirt. enough, and of courie tome of it 
Would wick '---and I-tt him 

Having been uſed to diiguiſes, I made an en- 
gage ment with as old cloaihs ma in Monm uth— 
Arect, o equip me with ſuch as 1 had vccation 

tor; 
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for; ſometimes I was a footman, ſometimes an 
othcer, ſometimes a ciergyman, and ſometimes a 


blackguard. As a footman, I mixed with the. 


knights of thz rainbow in the lobbies of the 
Opera-houſe and houles of Parliament, and by 
inventing a rumber of ſtories of families where 
| had lived, and the participation of a pint ot 
two of porter, 1 trequently ſucked their brains, 
and got acquainted wich a number of private and 
entertaining anecdotes. As an oincer, I was at 
the Bediord, the Smyrna, George's, 8, And other 
collec-houſes of repute, and by joining in conver- 
lation with induitrious ang 4'teniive ears, I pick- 
ed up a variety of intelligence reſpe ding ftatei- 
men, general officers, theatres ard players, As 
Bl clergyman, got accets at St. James's, gave the 
ing, when talking With certain perſe ns, 4 plea- 
tant countenance or a four one, according as 1 
wiſhed, — entered into the chai atters of individu 
Als, according to their looks in the drawing=- 
room; and when I Wanted a little better informa- 
tion thaw | could pick up at the coffee-houles, U 
appeared at court in regimegtals; and there [ 
could have filled a new i ayer at any time with 
the ſcandal I heard. As a bl Kckeuard, I made my 
way into ail the city, ard oths r meetings of the 
people, and what L could not collect with my ears, [ 
made up with invention: in . 1 Lecarne {0 
uſcful to a newlpaper, that | was contantiy em- 
ployed. But their pay was poor, nat more than 
kxpence for a common paragraph, a thilling fo: 
a matter of fact or ſcandal, and half a crown for 
the death of a king. | was at laſt thought wor- 


thy to be admitted into the cabinet of. literary. 


men, who met on Sunday evening, the cnly lei- 
fure day in the week, where Dreadncught, cur 
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editor, preſided; from him we received our in— 
ſtrufhons for the fix days following. He was a 
deſperate man, capable of undertaking any thing, 
and was placed in this department, not for poſ- 
ſeſſing any literary taients, but for being adequate 
to fighting his way through any dirty work that 
was expected of him. A clerg: man was once 
propoſed to til! this office, but a> clergmen can- 
not, or muff, not fight, and, 2s the argument oy 
"A proprict tor on this propoſal had weighty, namely, 
e if you employ an eccleſ. atic res nat 1s to be- 
1 of your duels?” Dreadnought was appunt- 
ed; it being tound neceti lary, as the a Pike Was 
the oftenſible man, that he ſhould he one that 
was not eaſily to be frightened. And as the oc- 
cuſional account, of a duel, between the editor 
and a. perſon held forth to the public in an infa- 
maus light, generally increaſed the ſale of the pa- 
per for ſome time afterwards, great pains was ta- 
ken to bring matters to tuch a fortunate iſſue. But 
theſe men are generally well paid in the end, for 
the party they elpoule ſeldom tails to reward 
them. 

Jcontindaed in this employ ſome time, but my 
221eer wa, interrupted, through the ungenerout- 
ve's of ny employer. I had, in order to obtain 
star auß, charged a reſpe able perton, of vreat 
tank, WI n highatreaſon; a proſecution was com- 
menced agalnſt the printer, and nothing could 
atone for the offence but giving up the author; 
and as Jonathan Wild wouli, at any time, im- 
peach his vw h:le. gang io fave himſelf, ſo this 
multiplier of dails ſcardal, tought prorer to . 
in my name to the Re or, audi was oblig 
to ſecrete. myſelf. —L la; hid fome time, and the 
matter few one. However, 28 1 obſerved the 

| {ay 
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pay being poor, the ſervice dangerous, and the 
employ ſuch as did not agree with my feclings, 
looked abroad for ſome other. It gave me, in- 
deed, an inſight into the arcana of a newſpaper, 
and if I fuffered in reputation, I improved in 
woridly knowledge. I there found, that, like the 
Senerality of mankind, nothing came amiſs to 

them. They would frequently abuſe a charac- 
ter, and promiſe a continuance of ſuch abuſe, 
merely to draw trom that party huſh money : if 
any ſum was offered for the non-inſertion of a 
paragraph, and a greater ſum was tendered tor its 
inſertion, it was ſure to be in, and dice ver /a. Far 
” it from me to include every proprietor of a 

;ublic print under this general cenſure; there is 
8 a ncwipaper printed, but what has many 
proprietors who reſide in different parts of the 
kingdom, and whoſe opinion, with reſpeCt to its 
conduct, is too often over-ruled by the aflin 
partners; of courſe, they cannot be reſponſible for 
its contents; but this does not alter the caſe in 
general, 
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HE next place I got, and this through the 
means of an acquaintance, was that of an 
amanuenſis to a clergyman. He was a man of 
ſome fortune, and like moſt clergymen of for- 
tune, too indolent to write his own ſermons. So 
he was in poſſcfſion of the church, he cared little 
what became of the congregation. He was the 
younger ſon of a good family, had a chape! in 
London, a fellowthip at Cambridge, and an an- 
nuiiy of 200/. a year; ſuthcient together to ena- 
ble him to keep a pair of horſes. When in town 
he wore a large grizzel wig, a pair of ſquare- 
toed ſhoes, in thort dreſſed like, and had all the 
formality of a Preſbyterian; though a young man, 
he ſcrewed up his face into a primitive form, and 
would ſcarce ſuffer a {mile upon his countenance 3 
and there was ſuch an affeQed ſeverity in his 
manner, that you would have taken him for a 
faint; but when in the country he was a buck of 
the firit head, wore a ſmart bob wiz, leather 
breeches, and was always in boots: he had but 
a ſmall ſtock of fermons, and I was engaged for 
a few months to provide him with, a greater 
Having purchaſed a ſet of manuſcripts, which he 
could not read, my buſineſs was to tranſcribe 
them, and now and then throw in a paſſage ©: 
two which he occaſionally penned on a flip ot 
Paper, as his leiſure moments from tunings 
drinking, and the card table would admit. ly 
deed, I frequently helped him cut, very often 
adding ſome paſſages of my own; fo that he 
1 | | would 
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would often fay I ſhoutd make a very god patſon. 

Ile wis once, when at Cainbiidge, called u pon to 
p preach in the morning at St. Xlary's, before the 
maverſity, and nat h. wing a proper ſermon upon 
the occaſion, nor being able to compte or to 
COMPIIC one, was under a thonſand ee, ; for 
he ſludied appearance. more thin moſt young men 
in the church. At laic a circumſtance |appened 
that relieved him from pain. While in Cam- 
bridge, we dwelt in coiicge 3. and it fo happen- 
ed chat a fellow ot the fame community who 
lived in the adſoinidg rooms, Was appointed ta 
preach at the ame chic in the. ateraoon. 
This young gentleman, who was a very good 
wruer, and who took a great deal more pains 
than my maſter, deliverec his fermon aloud every 
morning before his glaſs in his ewn com, in or- 
der to acquit himſeit well on the day of exhibi- 
tion; and as the partition between the two 
apartments was only a wainicot, I could diſtinctly 
hear every word: accordingly, with my maſter's 
conſent I took down his ſermon verbatim, 2 2nd he 
preached it in the morning This being unznown 
to the other geritieman, the fame d. (curſe 3; 
delivered in the aſterroon. Tough he who 
penned it laboured to have it believed that he 
was the author of it, it did not avail, the mri 
tery was not carveliat; my maſter had a 
credit, and the aſternoon preacher was contid cred 
only as a purlviner of the copy. 

Havirg furniſhed my maſter with about four 
dozen of ſermons, which he called a pretty good 
ſtock, he propoſed to di charge me, and too. 
tome pans to recommend me to a friend, as a 
very uſeful hand in tbe divinity way; but his 
friend was of another cat, he always compolec 
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his ſermons bimſelt; ; perſuaded no oric could do 
them to All, though when compoled, fe 
could underſtard them, from tlie variety of new 
words he uſed, and much i:wer liked them. 
He uſed to coniole hir nel however with obfery- 
ing, that he really piricd tis corurenation for 
the vexation ther iauit feel, at hvaiiig 10 many 
nine things of which 1b) we: beither f the wrt- 
ter ror the ſpeaker. It 7 laid, that thoſc who 
ate bit by a ad anima falt ake of its nature 
and inſarity. It this be the cafe, am 1er- 
fuaded this friend of my maſſcr's had been bit 
by a bookwarm, for he was literally mad 
See him when you would, he was never. with 


out a bock, and when at home was almoſt 


overwhelmed with them, very new publication 
he purchaſed, let it be in Wat language 1t would; 
tor though he was maſter of but one, he fancied 


FEimſelf well read in all, and always pride him- 


ſelf in having had the fiſt copy wer fiom the 
preſs. Oft ku e 1 feen bim in his ftudy, almoft 
buried in volumes. "They lav ail round him and 
his table, pilcd high upon the floor, a d as he 
wenld never ſaffer a fervant to duſt them, for 


fear of deraygement, and was too much cccupied 
in ite le thoughts to do it hunlelt, they were co 


vered with duſt. Here he would ſomelimes but y 
ener whole days in little more than re- arrang- 
them, and would be almoſt loſt in a cloud of 


4: le faid, that in the Englith language 
there was a pureity of expreſſion that required LO 
be abun. fr 4, and he laboured to repair this de- 


fect. He called himſelf a nea/ogr/?, or a former 


of new words. Whenever he received a prejent, 
he returned his crve/itees, and thanked his friend 


for his prevenient politeneſs; and when he ſent 


his 
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his old black waiſtcoat to be new dipped, he re- 
queſted the dyer to re-nigrify it. There was not 
an author abroad with whom he did not. court a 
correſpondence, nor any ſcribbler at home whom 
he did rot peſter with his viſits. He would ſhew 
a card from Rouſſeau, and a letter from Vol- 
taire, as a medalliſt would exhibit a Cromwell's 
felver penny, or an Otho. As I ſhall have occaſion 
to ſpeak of this man again, I ſhall drop the ſub- 
ject now, with ſaying, that, as during my ſtay 
with my maſter, I found out the art of making 
ſermons, and as no enquiry is ever made before 
a man officiates as a clergyman, whether he be 
really in orders or not; flattering myſelf I ſhould 
make as conſcientious a prieſt as ihe generality 
of parions are; and being fo little of a Roman 
catholic, as not to conceive, that the laying on 
of hands by a biſhop, can conter grace, any more 
than a few words mumbled over a piece of bread, 
can make any alteration in its nature, I determin- 
d to take ro other place, but to ſtart forward in 
the profeſſion myſelf; and, as this thought ſtruck. 
me icon after I commenced. an amanuenſis, I 
wrote two copies of every ſermon I was directed 
to tranſcribe, and kept one for my own uſe. 
Theſe amounted in the end to ſome dozens ; ac-. 
cordingly, being furniſhed with all the requiſites 
of a modern parſon, namely, a few ſermons, an 
iron grey ſuit, and a ſtock of impudence; as foon 
as I quitted my maſter, I applied to Mr. Snuffle, 
:n Paternoſter-Row, for employ. | 
This gentleman was formerly a pariſn clerk, but 
growing tired of ſaying amen for twenty pounds 
2 year, he has found _ a new method of being 
{erviceable to himſelf, under the idea of being 
uſeful to the clergy. As there are regiſter offices 
7 ; tor 
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for a variety of reſpectable wants, for houſes, ſer- 
vants, whores, &c. ſo this is a regiſter office for 
parſons, a kind of divinity-ſbop in the city of Lon- 
don for hiring of preachers, readers, and ſo on, 
by the day or the week as occaſion requires. For 
this purpoſe, he keeps a liſt of unemployed cler- 
gy, of all ages and characters, to ſuit certain con- 
gregations ; ſome for example, attend much to the 
voice and to the action, and as they never take 
their eyes from the preacher during the whole 
ſermon, they wiſh for ſomething tolerable to look 
at. Theſe he would furniſh with a ſmart prig 
preacher of twenty-five, who would keep them 
awake by an exertion of the voice, and a diſplay 
of the arms, to others, who do not like to be 
taught by boys, and bad rather doze away a 
heavy hour or two, which the law will not ſuffer 
them to employ in their reſpective occupations, 
and who go to church more to keep up appear- 
ances, than from any ſpirit of devotion, he would 
provide a monotoniſt of ſixty. For ſuch men, 
like the tale-tellers in Scotland, have a happy 
knack of compoſing a congregation into a com- 
fortable nap. VV | 
From this lift he ſelects his preachers, and 
lets them out for a ſtipulated ſum, according to 
the duty they are to perform, taking for himſelf 
as agent, ten per cent. and one ſhilling extra for 
thoſe he accommodates with a gown and caſlock. 
The following is a copy of his printed liſt of prices. 


„ 
For reading and preaching on Sundays, 
morning or evening > 10 6 
For preaching only „„ 
For reading pray ers only 5 
For adminiſtering the ſacrament 3 
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For aſſiſting a: ditto 3 
For reading prayers on a week day, 

morning or evening 5 
For ditto on a Litany day 3 
For di:to on afeſtival 0 
For burying a corpſe, chriſtening a child, 

or pra; ing by a ſick perſon | 5 
For churching a woman during ſervice 6 


[ think I cannot explain the nature of this un- 
dertaking better, than by giving my readers the 
fubſtance of a a dialogue between, Mr. Snuffle and a 
very ingenious friend of mine, who once applied 
to him, and which on his death bed he though! 
Proper to leave to the world. © 

| Curate. 
« Mr. Snuffle your ſervant.” 
Mr. Snufſ's. 
os Doctor, vour's 
Dt 
„ I ſuppoſe, Mr. Snuffle, you can gueſs my er- 
rand, Tam ging out of town to- - Morrow, for 
A fortnight, and ſhall want a ſupply, and at the 
{ame time, maiter Snuffle, I come to inform 
vou, I thall from this day commence agent and 
patrent, aud intend to hire and be hired 3 fo, as 
I am likely to be a pretty conſiderable dealer, 
and am, beſides, an old acquaintance, hope you 
will give me the turn of the ſcale. So put me 
down in your liſt immediately.” 
Mr. Snuffle | (pulling out bis kf). 
© [it thall be done, Sir. And a moſt reſpectable 
liſt it is, Laſſure you; I have juſt got a ffreſh 
cargo of Scotch divines, piping hot trom Edin- 
burgh, beſides the old corps—my collection 
ende with,—-let me fſee—fourteen ſchool- 
„% maſters. 
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maſters, five doCtors of divinity, two of them 
juſtices of the peace, two reviewers, three po- 
litical writers, two bible-makers, (mind the 
climax—) and a king's chaplain.” 

Curate. 


All men of erudition, I ſuppoſe?” 
Mr. Snuffle. 


Excellent ſcholars,— charming preachers, I 
aſſure you, but—entre nous, not one of them 
worth a ſix-pence in the world. But to your 
buſineſs— | 

Curate. 


% Aye, Mr. Snuſfle,— ] muſt have 2 good 
voice for & An-. ſduyt and Fridays, and one of 
* your beft orators for Sunday next.: you know 
my congregation is a little delicate.” 


Mr . Snuffle H 


Then you muſt have a young man. My young 
gentlemen, I aſſure you, are all cuſhion-thum- 
pers none of your dreaming chaps—1f there's 
the leaſt grain of duſt in a pulp't cuſhion, Dll 


be {worn they'll beat it out.”—(looking over his 


lift) * here's Parſon Rawbones, one of my 
athletic, able bodied divines ; it is not long 
ſince he knocked down a clerk in the deſk, for 


_ interrupting him in the middle of a collect (and 


it was only for telling him he was reading the 
wrong one) this you know ſhewed him to be a 

man of ſpirit, and kept up the dignity of Rx 
cloth. No parſon, let me tell you, is reſpected 
that is not a boxing one. But ] doubt v. hether he 
will do for you, for he is a north countr ymans 
and has got a burr in his throat ; he'll never pats 


at your en. of the town: 1 ſhall ſport him, 


- 9 © however, 
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% however, at a day leclure, or an 2 facra- 
6 ment.” 
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Curate. 
« Youare ſo facetious, Mr. Snuffle. But pray 
find me ſome- body, for I am in haſte.” 

| Mr. Snuffle. 

* If you had wanted a whiner or a bawler for 
a c1a1it, ſermon, I could help you to the beſt 
beggar in Frglard, an errant pickpocket tor 
the midddle ie. Beats your M——=r's, and 
your H n's, out of the pit, a doctor of 
divinity too, and a Juſtice of the peace; but he 
won't do for you, tor the dog's over head ard 
ears in debt, and dare n't ſtir out of a week 


day for fear of the baillffs ;—but here—l have 


him for you, Yourg Gallop, the quickeſt read- 
er in London. He'll give Dr. Brau to the Te 
deum, and overtake ion before he comes to the 
thankigiving !—A very proper man tor this ſea- 


ſon of the year!—an excellent reader for a cold 
day !—ard a rare hund at a collect But you 


muſt up him more than halt a guinea for the 
moining's duty.—L.cr me tell you, Sir, I am a 
good friend to the inferior clergy, and have 
done more for them (and that's a bold word) 
than the whole bench of biſhops. I believe 
| may ſafely ſay, I have raiſed the price of unge 
at leaſt cent fer cent; I knew the time, and 
ſo did you, when a well-caffocked divine was 
glad lo read prayers on a holliday for a ſhilling ; 
old C—=— never had more in his life; now, 
Sir, Inever let a /it go out of my ſtable (you 
will pardon my Jocularity) upon ſuch an oc- 
cation, under half a crown.” 

It is to theſe, and ſuch like ;ndignities, to 


which the clergy are obliged to ſubmit, that the 


function 
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function owes its degradation. Having received 
the beſt of educations, and flattering myſelf I had 
equal abilities in compiling and delivering a dif- 
courſe with the beſt of them, I perſuaded myſelf 
that, whilſt I kept my own ſecret, I could do no 
great harm. I could paſs an examination; and 
of courſe, could have taken orders if I pleaſed, 
and, as a late Biſhop of Cheſter would never or- 
Cain a man till he had officiated as a deacon for 
three years, to ſce how he took to the proiefſion, 
| conceived there could be no harm in my put- 
ing mytelt upon 2 fimilar trial. 

Having then applied to this fame Mr. Szuſfe, 
lie ſoon tound ine employ, and as I acquitted my 
ſelt to his ſati- fog, and in a manner that di. 
him credit, I never was idle; but an ill-judg. 

»arſimony of mine overturned the bucket pre 
jently. [ was employed to read prayers on 32 
week-day in a large pariſh, for which I had inv 
ſhilling, but being "called, at that time, on mare. 
important buſineſs, to the other end of the town, 
J appointed a deputy, and gave him half my 
tees, but he was ſo out of ſpirits at being obligel 
to officiate, at a price tv degtading to the orofeilh- 
on, and ſo derogatory to the b:nowr of de clith, 
that he did not exert himſelf ſafliciently to be 
heard, and on the clerk's hinting to him, atter 


ſervice, that he feared the congregation did not 


hear him, his anſwer was, How do you think, 
& friend, I am paid?” *© I preſume, replies 


the clerk, “ the uſual compliment.“ Not to, 
„ Sir,“ returns the parſon, I am paid but half 
* price, and I therefore only read my half B/ ' 
This ſtory was carried to Mir. Snuffle; and tar 
attempting to take the bread out of his mouth, 


I was immediately ſtruck off his liſt. 
. be 
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1. at this time, got intelligence, that a certain 
Viſcount in the weſt, having married a woman of 
low family, who had a maiden ſiſter, propoſed 


to give any cleigyman, that would take her to 


wife, a living in his diſpoſal, then vacant, of 
hve hundred pounds a year. I determined to 
look after this living, for though I was not in 
o ders, as I have obſerved before, being ſuffici- 
e tly qualified, I could eafily have been ordain- 
ed; the neccſſary teſtimonials I made no doubt cf 
p ocuring. 'Ihis lady lived at a market town in 


the neighbourhood of Oxford: I accordingly in- 


quired of the man who drove the ſtage-coach 
between that town ard London, whether there 
vas an aſſembly at that place, he told me there 
was, and promiſed to bring me word, the next 
time he came up, on what day the next aſſembly 
was to be. This information being procured, I 
hired an elegant poſt-chaiſe for the journey, and 
took a fliend with me, for whom I borrowed a 
tmart livery, and who followed as my ſervant on 
norſeback. I Jet this friend into my ſcheme, and 
promiſing him a reward if I ſucceeded, gave him 
his inſtructiors; which were, to pals me for a 
man of goud family and fortune. Thus, with 
two of my beſt ſermons in my pocket, I ſet off 
ror the place I was bound to, and ariived there 
on a Friday evening, five days as the coachman 
:oid me, before the aſſembly day. Having lent 
tor the landlord of the houfe where I was, I in- 
guired who ſerved the church? he told me,“ a 
-oung gentleman from Oxford.” “ My reaſon, 
friend,“ fas 1, “ for aſking, is, that I am a cler- 
Zy man, and mean to paſs a few days here, and, 
f thought it would be agreeable to your miniſ- 


ter, I would eaſe him of his duty on Sunday. 


His 
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15 reply was: 1 no doubt, Sir, but he 
would be very clad ot the offct; it is a long 
way to Oxtord, and the roads trom the late rains, 
very bad. To-morrow 15s market day chere, and 
«s leveral of our farmer; will be going, it you 
think Proper to write a letter, I will tend it.“ 
[hi letter was witten, and the antwer luch as 
I withed. On $S::lay } preached, ard from the 
£1 CAT attention iat WA paid me on al! lides, = 
Conceive that I acquiiiea myleit with eclat z but 
the object of my journey, however, wat, un- 


fortunately for me, not at church. As I came 


down fron the pulpit, an eldeily lady, attec 
paying me ſome compliments on my ſerinon, 
aſked mie it 1 made any ftay in that cowa ? Oa 
my an{weting in the affirmative, ſhe told me he 
name, and requeſted my company to dinner. I 
waited on her, and found her the gothy of the 
place. From her I acquired every wformation 1 
withed, and might, it I plealed, llave lcarned 
the hiſtory of every family in the neighbourhood. 
Among other information, how<ver, 1 found to 
my mortification, that the aſſembly was not ts 
be ſo ſoon as | expected, by a toctnig! nt. 

On my return to my quarters, I begged the 
landiord's company, and among other things, aſked 
him, who was mayor of the town, and what kind 
of a man he was; he informed me, that he was 2 
reſpe able tradeſman, a perſon of property, and a 
good-natured well bied man. This account ſo met 
my withes, that I called for paper, and wrote the 
toll»wing card, to be diſpatched the next morning. 

5 ©. gentleman Who preached yeſterday, pre- 
«© ſents his compliments to Mr. Mayor, and if he 


« will give him leave, will da himielf the honour 
6 to drink tea with him this afternoon.” 


Th: 
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The anſwer returned was; 

© Mr. Mayor's compliments to the gentleman 
© who preached, and ſhall be proud of the honour 
Hof his company.” 

When evening came, I ordered my carriage, 
(for this, and the tongue of my fervant gave me 
no ſmall credit) waited on the Mayor, and was 
politely received. His houſe was full of well- 
dreſſed men and women, collected, no doubt, tor 
the pleaſure of reconnoitering me. Conceivin 
icme apology neceſſary for this ſeif-invitation, f 
addreſſed him thus before all the company: This 
abrupt introduction of myſelf, Mr. Mayor, may 
e require ſome apology; 1 am here upon a little 
*« excurſion, and as being at an inn is irkſome, 
„here I have not the happineſs of being ac- 
% quainted, I make it a rule to introduce myſelf 
* as I have done here, to the politeſt families in 
„ the town where I am.” The gentlemen ſmiled 
«pplauſe, the ladies tittered behind their fans; but 
{ had the ſatisfaction to find myſelf very well-re- 
ceived, Indeed, I wanted no further introduction 
any where; when the company preſent found J 
came down for the aſſembly, and had an intention 
of ſtayivg ſome little time, invitations paſſed regu- 
larly round; one engaged me to dinner the next 
day, another the day following, and fo on, but in 
all theſe parties I met not with the lady I withed 
| to ſee; ſhe being conſidered as beneath the com- 
pany I was then in. The Mayor, I found, was a 
pleaſant man, and Jack among the maids. He was 
pleaſed to ſay, that“ as Thad come down to honour ' 
their aſſembly, of which he was the founder, he 
*© was truly concerned to think the day was fo 
« far diſtant, as to fear the loſingi me; in order, 
* therefore, that I might not be d ſappointed, he 

% would 
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© would convene the ladies, and have a dance at 
„ the inn where I was.” He returned my viſit, 
however, the next morning, and with a melan- 
holy countenance, told me,“ the girls were 0: 
** late grown fo ſqueamiſn, that they objected to 
dancing at a public houſe; and that, as their 
aſſembly was in its infancy, he could not permit 
them the uſe of the town hall, left the neigh- 
bouring gentry ſhould, on hearing of this dance, 
be diſpleaſed that they had not notice of it; bu: 
that if I would do them the honour to ſtay 
over the next Sunday, he would advertile it in 
the Oxford Gazette on the enſuing Suturday, 
and, on my account, would fix the aſſembly 
on the Thurſday following, which was a wee 
| ſooner than the ſtated time.“ I of courſe ac- 
1 knowledged myſelf obliged, and agreed to it. Not 
| having yet met, nor being likely to meet, in t.: 
company L was with, the lady I was in ſearch ot, 
I excuſed myſelf from a party one afternoon, pur - 
poſely to wait on her. She lived with her mother, 
a vidow; determining, therefore, to introduce 
mylelf, I wrote a card to the mother, funiiar tc 
! the one I ſent to the Mayor, and ſh: r turned her 
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compliments, ſaying, © as ſhe preſume I had tvine 
“ buſinets with her, ſhe ſhould be glad to 122 me. 
1 I went there in my carriage, and ſaw the old 
0 lady, but Miſs was not with her; however, ſhe 
BY made her appearance with the tea-table, and ex 
preſſed a concern that ſhe was not at church laſt 
Sunday, as ſhe ſhould have heard, by all accounts. 
a very excellent ſermon, and very gracefully deli 
vered. I entered into a chit-chat of the town, the 
propoſed dance, and the politeneſs of the Mayor; 
told her, the aſſembly was to be the Thurſday fol- 
lowing, and hoped the would be tere; her reply 
Was, 
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was, © She never had been at the aſſembly, nor did 
* ſhe know the ſhould be admitted, for the ladies 
** of that place did not think her gocd enovgh to 
„ mix with them.” At this the mother fired, and 
laid, “ her daughter was as good as the beſt, ard 
e ſhe was a fool to keep away” I favoured the 
dea, and encouraged he to go, and told her,“ that 
„if ſhe would do me the honour to dance with 
„% me, I ſhcu!ld be proud of her as a partner, and 
bs would enduct her there and back,” * Should 
I go,” ſays ſhe, * I ſhall have no objections to 
„ dance with vou, but that is uncertain.” So far 
introduced, I improved the acquaintance ; called 
on her a cay or two before the aſſembly; pre- 
vailed on her to accompany me there, and danced 
with her; and, we became fo familiar before the 
cloſe of the evening, that I told her I was ena- 
moured with her, and ſolicited permiſſion to pay 
my addreſſes to her. With a great deal of can- 
dour and good-nature, ſhe acknowledged herſelf 
obliged to me for the preference I had ſhewn to 
her before other ladies, but aſſured me, ſhe was 
engaged, and to a brother clergyman ; to whom ſhe 
is ſince married. | 

Finding my plan here abortive, I quitted the 
place, and returned to London, having been abſent 


from it near three weeks; and, being in daily ap- 


prehenſion of its being found out that I was not in 


orders, ard dreading the demand of the man of 


whom I had the carriage and horſes, which 


amounted to near twenty pounds, and which I. 
was unable to pay, I retired from my profeſſion, 


and concealed myſclf under a different character. 
When I re$-&ed upon my conduct, and the de- 
.:ptions. 1 ſed, 1 held my ſelf in deteſtation; but 
{ toon recorcited it tO myſelf by the ple ea of neceſ- 


ſity, 
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icy, and the collateral one of meaning well; for 
had I obtained that young lady's coment, and had 
2 promiſe of the living 45 a portion, I would 
have embraced a clerical life, and, I am bold to 
ſay, would have acted in that life with FRonour 
«nd probity. As it is, I was reterved for a diffe- 
ent fituation, There. a fatality, I am convinc- 
„d, in the hives of all men, that worketh wonder- 
*ully tor their good; and unleſs it be conſtantly 
.ounteratted, will gaiu ground gradually to its con- 
zummation. 

As | fet out with making uſeſul remarks on the 
various paſſages in my life, for the improvement 
; and entertainment of my readers; I cannot omit 
N dwelling a little longer on the clstical profeſſion, 
ind oblerving, that though its followers draw the 
many indignities they meet with too often upon 
:nemſelves, yet their poverty and diſi.ce{ſ:d ſitua- 
::0n, are frequently the occaſion of it. The idea 
of bringing up a fon a gentleman has ſpoiled many 
2 good tradeiman, and has thrown many upon the 
church whom ſhe is unable to maintain. Lecture- 
mips have been conſidered as a tolerable proviſion 
tor thoſe who are not provided with livings or 
curacies ; but the eftabliſhment of leQtureſhips, it 
we believe the ſame ingenivas gentleman, who has 
tavoured the werd with his conference with Mr. 
Snuffle, * has contributed in a great meaſure to 
hy bring upon the hole dy ot the. Glergy, that 
contempt into which they are gow fallea. The 
choice of a lecturer is generally veſted in the 
pariſhioners at large, as they are paid by a vo- 
luntary contribution. Theſe parithioners for 
the mod part, conſiſt of ordinary tradeſmen, 
ſometi.nes very low mechanics, perſons not al vays 
ot the moſt refined manners, cr mo.t delicate 
Ds „ 6. ſenſations. 
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ſenſations. I had not been three weeks in Lon- 
don,” fays this gentleman, but ftrolling one 
Sunday afternoon into a church in the city, I 
heard the clerk, after ſervice, by order of the 
veſtry, declare the lectureſhip vacant, and in- 
vite the clergy, however dignified or diſtinguiſh- 
ed, to be candidates for it, and to give in their 
names by the enſuing Sunday. Havirg no cle- 
rical proviſion, I no ſooner heard this chureb- r- 


jeant beating up for recruits, than I immediately 


reſolved to enlit; and accordingly waited on 
the worſhipful Stentor above-mentioned, who 
took down my name and place of abode. On 
my deſiring him, at the ſame time, to acquaint 
me with the beſt method of proceeding, which 
I was an utter ſtranger to, he adviſed me as a 


« friend, to apply, as ſpeedy as poſſible, to Mr. 


Bluemould, a cheeſemonger in Rotten Lane, who 
was then firſt church-warden, a leading man in 
the veſtry, and a perſon, he aſſured me, on 
whom the election would, in a great meaſure, 
depend. I took hofieſt Amen's advice, and by 
nine the next morning (not, I muſt own, without 
ſome reluctance), dreſſed myſelf as well as J 

could, and waited on Mr. Churchwarden. As 
ſoon as he ſaw me enter the ſhop in my cano- 
nicals (for I had hired an excellent new gown 
and caſſock, behind St. Clement's on the occa- 
ſficn) he made me a low bow, gave me the 
title of Doctor, and, imagining, no doubt, that I 
was come to beſpeak cheeſes for the country, 
begged to know my honeur's commands; to 
which I replied, in an humble tone, and look- 
ing extremely diſconcerted, that I came to wait 
on him on account. of the lectureſhip 2: the 
pariſh, and begged the favour of his vote and 
| 5 | 6 intereſt, 
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„ intereſt. You would have ſmiled to have ſeen 
* the ſudden alteration of his features and beha- 
„% viour: he dropped all the tradeſman's obtequ!- 
& Ouſheſs, and in a moment aſſumed the magiſte- 
{© rial air and dignity of the churchwargen ; turn- 
© ed aſide to a woman who was then atking for a 
„ pound of Cheſhire cheeſe, and without addrcf- 
“ ſing himſelf to me, cried out, * This is the 
* fourth parſon | have had with me to-day upon 
the ſameerrand;* * then ſtaring me full in the 
„ face, Well, young man,” fays he, you intend 
to be a candidate for this ame lecture 3 ; you are 
© all to mount the no//rum ſuppoſe, and merit 
« will carry it; tor my part, I promiſe nobody; 
© but remember, I tell you before hand, I am jor 
voice and aci;on, ſo mind your hits.” When he 
„ had iaid this, he immediately turned upon his 
« heel, and went into the counting-houſe. I took 
« my leave i in an awxward manner, as you may 
„ ſuppoſe, being not a little chagrined at his in- 
60 e 0 and as L went out of the ſhop, over- 
e heard his lad oblerving, from behind the Coun- 
ic ter, that I was a preity rig e, divinity, but 
% looked a little ſbeepiyh, and hy d. not half the 
% courage of the gentleman that had been recom- 

„ mended to her nuſband by Mr. &quin/um.” 
Theſe are {ome of the mortitications le&turers 
are ſubſett to; and then as to their pay, and the 
manner in which they are paid, it adds itill fur- 
ther to the contempt they lie under. The church- 
wardens of a parith once waited on a quaker, a 
tin-man within their limits, with the lecturer's 
book, and ſolicited his contribution towards the 
ſupport of the afternoon ſermon. Thou know- 
“ eft, friend, fays he, that we give nothing 
& to the clergy,” * 1 admit that,” returns one 
| 5 = 
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or the church-wardens, © but he is a worthy 
* gentleman, and a good preacher, and you would 
* fay fo if you heard him; I hope, therefore, 
as your pariſh is ſmall, and we cannot make u 
any great ſum, that you will. add to it for the 
take of your neighbours.” The quaker repeated 
jus words as before, and they were leaving his 
hop when he called them back, with © Hark'ye, 
** trierd ; though I told thee we quakers never 
give any thing towards the ſupport of the cler- 
** gy, yet, as mayhap he may want JigAt, — I'll 
'* gec'un a lantern.“ 

The leQurer's box,” continues my friend, 
*« generally goes about with the reſt of the pa- 
ith beggars, a little before Chriſtmas, and every 
body throws in their charity (for it is always con- 
ndered in that light) as they think proper. Were 
to mention how many paltry excuſes are made 


0 


4 


to evade this little annual tribute, by the mean 


and ſordid ; how very little is given even by the 
moſt generous, and what an inconſiderable ſum 


the whole generally amounts to, the recital would 


not afford my readers much entertainment, and 
for aught I know, might give them ſome real con- 


97 


cern.“ AleQurer, 'tis true, is licenſed by the 


biſhop, and cf courſe cannot be removed ; but 
notwithſtandirg this, he is far from independent: 
if he hews any marks of diſpleaſure, or does not 
pleaſe his congregation, he feels it at the next col- 
tection; and when they are tired of him, they 
with-hold their ſubſcriptions, and (as they call it) 

ſtarve him out. 
„ You cannot imagine, proceeds my friend, 
«© with what an envious eye we poor jecturers 
| have 
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have often looked over a waiter's book at a coffee- 
houſe, where I have ſeen ſuch a collection of gut- 
neas and palif-guineas as made my mouth water. 
To give leis than a crown would be to the laſt 
degree ungenteel, for the immenſe trouble of 
hardivg « diſh of coffee or a newſpaper ; whilſt 
the poor divine, who has toiled in the miniſtry 
for a tweivemonth, and half worn out a pair of 
excellent lungs in the unprofitable ſervice, ſhall 
think kimſeit well rewarded with the noble de- 
nation of half @ cr5wn. 

% know a little too much of the world, to 
expect that a parſon ſhould be paid like a ficſt- 
rate player, a pimp, or a lord of the treaſury, 
whole incomes J believe are nearly (qual, but 1 
cannot help thinking, that a Jabourer in the vine- 
yard is as well worthy his hire, as a journey mau 
carpenter or malon, and has as good a right to 
two pound two, on a Sunday, as they have on a 
Saturday night; and yet not one in an hundred 1s 
paid in that proportion.” 

„To illuſtrate my ſubject, I will give my 
readers another ſtory; there 15 nothing like « 
little painting from the life on theſe occaſions: 
Suppole then you were an eye witneſs of the fol- 
lowing fcene, which paſſc} not long ſince in the 
neighbourhood of Coveni-Garden.'? 

Enter Twiſt the churcl-werden, accompanied by 


the overſeer, inta the Shop of Mr. Frim the 


Mercer. 
” hes 1. 


we Well Mr. Twiſt, what are your commands 
with me? | 


„We are come to wait on your honour with 
the lecturer” 5 book; Sir, (7 eads) a voluntery con- 


tribution. 
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tribution of the pariſh of St. Paul, Covent-Gar- 
den—for the ſupport of ——.” 
Prim. 


„ Well well, you need not read wy farther ; 
what is it ?”? 


Tei. 

Whatever you pleaſe, Sir?“ 

Prim. 

« Aye, here's another ad, another burden ; 
dy'e think I am made of geld? There's the poor's 
rate, the doctor's rate, the window rates, the 
devil's in the rates I think However, I can't 
refuſe v, but I'll not give another year.— 
Here, Buckram, reach me half a crown out of 
the till. Your ſervant, Madam.—{(a lady comes 
out of the back parlour, walks through the ſhop, and 
gets inte a chair Aye, there's kee tax, a 
guinea for two box tickets, as ſure as the benefit 
comes round, for my wife and daughter, beſides 
chair hire.“ | 

Twiſ? ( ſeaking bis bead.) 

+ O Maſter Prim, Maſter Prim! Had you 
not better row have given us a guinea for the 
Doctor and his four children, and referved your 
_ half-crown for the lady, who, if I may judge 
from her garb, does not want it half ſo much as 
the poor parſon * But you will be in the faſhion, 
ſo give us your mite. Set down Mr. Prim two 
ſhillings and ſ1x-pence,” 

Such is the force of example, the influence 
of faſhion, that a cenſtant church-goer, and one 
who perhaps fancies himſelf a very good chriſti- 
an, all throw away one pound ones with all the 
pleature imaginable fur an evening's entertainment 
at the theatre, and at the ſame time grudge half 

| a crown 
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a crown for two and fifty diſcourſes from the 
pulpit ; which, if he turns to his arithmeticbook, 
he will ſee amounts to about three farthings a 
ſermon—and a ſober citizen too—as Lady Townly 
lays—Fye, Fye!“ 

In ſhort, ſuch are the in to which 
the inferior clergy are expoſed, that if I had a 
ſon to bring up, and could not give him a fortune 


or a good living, I would ſooner make a coat 
beaver of him than a parſen. 


CHAP. 
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ee VII. 


WAS now once more maſter cf myſcit, and 
had an employment to ſeck; but was very low 
in caſh, ſo low, that Leould not remainlong Gut 
of place. I had recourſe again to the newſpapers, 
and xpplicd as the following advertitement direct- 
ed me: Wanted a ſmart voung man as footman, 
*< ©, a lady” She lived in a well-furniſhed honte., 
ina penteel ſtreet at the u eit cid of the town ; 
{ went in the morning, and was introdustd to her 
wh.iſt at her breakfaſt. As I was pretty weil 
dreſſed, and came into the room perhaps in à man- 
ner different from what footmen in general do, 
the roſe ſrom her ſeat, and wen I told her I wait - 
ed on her in contequence of her advertilement, 
ine ſeemed rather confuſed, and fatd, “ She pre- 
ivmed, that Ether I did not appiy for my felt, or 
that her place woul be below my acceptance, for 
that her ſervant muſt wear a livery.” I told her 
* a overthrow in life ad humbled my mind, 
and reCunclicd it to any fiivation that was not dil- 
honeſt or laborious, and that as to wearing the li- 
very or a lady, it was what my ſuperiors would 


be proud of,” She ſcemed to ſmile at r./ antwer, 
and doubt mv f1 cerity, “ and ficely acinowludg- 
ed that my a and language would do credit 
to a gen le he, aſked me if I had ever 
Red in t enn fa fervant I told ber, 


6c I kad 


nappy to be hei's.” A 
very 
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very few words further paſſed between us, fhe 
condeſcended to ſay, ©* She was lo pleaſed with my 
appeararce that the would irquite no further about 
me, I carried too much honeſty in my face to need 
any Other recommendation.” She faid, ſhe had 
engaged a ſervant, but that ſhe would put him oft, 
and take me in his ſtead ; that her-place was not 
2 faliguing one, it was little more than to wait on 
berfclf, and that if I Would accept of it with 
eighteen guineas a year, ald a livery, I might come 
as ſoon as I pleaſed. I bowed an allent, and told 
le, I would attend her on the Monday following.“ 

She gave me a direction to her taylor, in © der to 
get a new livery, and deſired [ would make my 
firſt appearance in it.— I he ivery was white, fa- 
ced and lined with pale blue, filver buttons and 
epaulet, with a worſtcont of the colour of the 
facings, laced with er, with blue piuth breech- 


es, and filver Jaccd hat; and the taylor having 


made it ſmart, and to fit mz exactly, paid me the 


compliment to ſay, „ that I rather graced the 


livery, than the livery ne, and amongall the ſer- 
vants he had dreſſed, he had never ſeen one that 
became kis cloaths fo wall" It is rather an awkward 


talk to be under the neceſiity of ſcunding one's 


own praiſe, but as the reader can hear rothing of 
one who writes his own lite, but from the mouth or 
him who guides the pen, and as he may wiſh to 
have ſome little deſcription of my perſon, the fol- 
lowing is the ſimpleſt account I can give. I was, at 
the time I am now ſpeaking of, a ſtrait weil-made 
man, five feet nine inches high, of 4 middling fize, 
veither too corpulent nor too thin, juſt turned The 
twenty, dark hair, and a great deal of it, had 3 
good ſet of teeth, and if glaſſe, told ruth, a ſpeak 
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ing countenance, and a penctrating eye, I was 
given to underſtand, that I had a gracctul figure, 
and ir.ſfinuating addreſs, and the manner of 2 gen- 
tleman; with theſe perfections and accompliſh— 
ments, and the education I had received, with a 
good flow of ſpirits, ard a fanguine hcalih, it muſt 
have been wonderful had I not puſhed on through 
lite as weil as I have done. I muſt own tHat when- 
cver I fell, it muſt be through the 1mpetuolity of 
paſſions, the hcedicſIneſs of youth, cr want of 
worldly knowledge. I ſet out with very few expec- 
tations, and few friends; but I had philoſophy 
enough to acquire a certain degree of fortitude, 
and was determined to be a coſmopolite, and take 
the world as it goes. 

Having arranged my little matters at the houſe 
where I lodged, drefie my hair in the moſt fa- 
ſhionable manner, which from cuſtom I was ex- 
pert at, put on a ruffied ſhirt, ſilk ſtockings, and 
a pair of Artois buckles; and when I ſurve ed my- 
ſelf in the glaſs I thought myſelf a complete cox- 
comb: however, as Iflattered myſelf, from the 
livery my miſtreſs gave, and her being pleaſed 
with my appearance, the would not like me the 
worſe for that; I ſent my trunk to her houſe by a2 
porter on the Monday I had promiſed to go, and 
tollowed it ſoon after myſelf. 
My lady was a woman about forty years of 
age, that ſeemed to have been handſome in her 
youth; her figure was rather em ban point, and 
the paſſed for a widow under the name of Duplex. 
On my coming to her houſe, ſhe tent for me up 
ſtairs, and I could perceive, was not a little pleaſed 
with the figure I made. She told me that 1 be- 
came my livery exceedingly well, that ſhe kept 
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a boy to clean ſhoes and knives, and that all ſhe 
expected of me, was to wait at table, and attend 
upon her. Having inquired my name,“ Gabriel,” 
lays ſhe, “ you ſeem to be a young man of un- 
common good ſenſe, I preſume I need not tell you, 
that ſervants ſhould carry nothing out of families 
they live with, nor ſee any thing they ought 
i0t to ſce. If you attend tv this, and are indut- 
ttious and civil, you will find me exccedingly 
good to you.” - 
I had not been a fortnight in this houſe before 
I diſcovered that my miſtreſs was cne of thoſe 
convenient eb/iging women, who adminiſtered to 
the pleaſures of others. She was not, 1n the true 
| ſenſe of the word, a procureſs, nor did ſhe keep 
ladies of eaſy virtue under the roof with her; 
but her houte was rather in the ſtile of a private 
bagnio, where men ot fortune might find an aſy- 
lum with their ladies, for an hour, a night, or 
a week, as it ſuited them. She had not the leaſt 
conception of my finding this out, the parties that 
came, having always paſſed for her friends, and 
my fellow ſervants, who had not my penetration, 
were kept in the datk, I might, if I pleaſed, have 
continued long in the ſervice of this woman, had 
not an event taken place which gave birth to a 
variety of future embarraſſments in the courſę of 
my life. My miſtreſs was particularly kind to 
me, and would familiarly converſe with me ail 
the time I was waiting on her. She took ſome 
pains to draw me aſide from the narrow path of 
rectitude, and gave me many broad hints of the 
favours the had in ſtore for me. She would fre- 
quently ring the bell and call me to her toilet, 
even before the had well adjuſted her dreſs ; atk 
2 5 my 
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my opinion of female heauty, and often deme me 
to tell her, whether her handkerchief was put on 
:0 advantage. Gabriel,” ſays the one day to 
me, leering under her hat, -“ You cannot have 


| been in many places; pretty young fellows like 


You are ſoon taken out of fervitude 3 you 
man't wear a llvery long, but ſhall be grocm ot 
:6y bedchamber ;--what fay vou, Gabriel ? Should 
you like iuch an offce ?? I plainly ſaw at what 
ihe dire ded her artiliery, but ſhe-was a woman 
that did not pleaſe me, and [ will be honeſt enough 
to own, that averſion had more weight with me 
than principle. Che was at all times very inqui- 
ſitive about my family and connections, and was 
very importunate to know where I acquired thoſe, 
accompliſhments ſhe was pleaſed to ſay I poſſeſſed; 
but, as I did not mean to continue longer with her 
than I could help, I was reſerved in my an- 
{wers, and reſpectful, though very diſtant in my 
replies. “ She told me, ſhe expected a young 
lady from the country in a day or two, to be 


with her ſome time; that a family difference 


world oblige her to leave home, and that her 
being with her was to be a ſecret; of courſe, it 


I could keep a cloſe mouth, I ſhould be amply 


rewarded ; and that I was by no means to corn- 
municate to my fellow-ſervants, any thing I might 
hear or fee above ſtairs.” I replied, “ that ſhe 


might rely on my fidelity,” with which ſhe 


ſeemed ſatisfied. I was the more diſpleaſed with 
my mittreſs, as I conceived her to be of a profei- 
on, the moſt deſtructive to female virtue, and 


ine greateſt bane to domeſtic happineſs of any ex- 


iſting. The pride of many an honeſt family had 
been overthrown, I underſtood, by her; and ma- 
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ny a virtuous girl had owed her ruin to her offi- 
ciouſneſs. That there are many of her ſtamp in 
the great metropolis is too evident to be doubtcd, 
and that they are not made public examples of, 
is very much to be lamented ! The young lady 
my miſtreſs mentioned, was brought to our houſe 
one morning by a gentleman in a hackrey coach. 
She appeared to be about ſeventeen, and was one 
of the pretticſt young women, I think, I ever 
beheld ; with fuch a ſweetneſs of expreſſion and 
ſuch a virgin modeſty about her, as attracted all 
my attention, and made me inſtantly conceive 
ſomething treacherous in her ſtory. 'I he gentleman 
dined with her, ſtaid the greateſt part ot the day, 
but left her in the evening. He continued his 
viſits, in like manner, the next day and the day 
after, and during the times I was waiting on 
them, I could diſcover nothing more than that 
induttrious attention, which polite men generally 
pay to the object of their affections. She ſeemed 
to take a more than common notice of me, and 
Obſerved to my miſtreſs, which I overheard when 
in the next room, that ſhe was perſuaded from 
my manner, that 1 muſt have been brought up a 
gentleman. 'Things went on pretty ſmooth for 
two or three days, when my miſtreſs took an 
opportunity to go out, and left them to them- 
ſelves. They drank tea alone, and I waited at 
tea, and nothing happened to increaſe my ſuſpici- 
ons till about nine in the evening, when I heard 
a clattering of the chairs, and their voices rather 
louder than ordinary. 'I his put me upon the 
watch, and preſently I heard her ſcream with al 
her powers. I inftantly flew up ſtairs, darted in- 
to the room, and found her fainting on the ſo— 
| | | pha, * 
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pha, and he in a ſituation better conceived than 
deſcribed, but very declaratory of his wicked in- 
tentions. On ſeeing me enter the room, he ſeized 
me by the collar, with“ Raſcal, who ſent for 
you ? Get out of the roo this inſtant, or I'll be 
the death of you ;*” catching hold of his 
ſword, which he drew. © I told him the 
lady feemed to need protection, and I would 
defend her with my life.” The poor young 
creature, that moment recovering her ſenſes, 
begged of me, © for God's ſake, to continue 
« with her, and ſave her from ruin.” Ihe gen- 
tleman, on the other hand, in the utmoſt rage 
and puſhing me from him, iniſted on my leavy- 
ing the room or he'd run me through the body; 
and finding me determined not to obe; his injunc- 
tions, unarmed as I was, he made a lunge at 
me, which having parried with my hand, I cloſed 
in upon him and diſarmed hun. 'lhe young 
lady {creamed and fainted again, and her raviſher 
:cok up his hat, hurried down ſtairs, and made 
the beit of his way out of the houvie. He was no 
ſooner gone, than I aſſiſted her with ſome harti- 
horn, which I found on the mantle-piece, and 
brought her to her ſpeech. Seeing herſelf free 
trem her violator, ſhe called me her deliverer, 
thanked me, in the warmeſt terms, for ſtanding 
torth in her defence, and hoped I was not hurt; 
tor when ſhe ſaw him draw his ſword, ſhe ex- 
pected nothing leſs than my murder. I told her 
I was no way hurt but to ſee her ſo ill-treated, 
that he had endeavoured to run his ſword through 
me, but, that from ſome knowledge I had of the 
uſe of that weapon, I had eſcaped the threat» 
ened miſchief, and had dilarmed him; that he 

| had 
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had left me in poſſeſſion of his ſword and was 
gone, and that I eſteemed my ſelf ſingularly hap- 
py in having been her protector. She roſe from 
the ſopha, walked acroſs the room to a chair, 
and begged me by no means to leave her, 
but to fit down ard concert ſome means with 
her, of getting her out of that houſe, which, 
from many circumſtances, ſhe ſuſpected to be of 
no reputation, ** She told me, that ſhe was the 
daughter of a private gentleman of good family 
and fortune, that her name was Wildman, that 
the perſon who had fo treated her, was a man 
of rank who had ſolicited her hand in marriage ; 
but his father being alive, and he not being able to 
make a ſufficient ſettlement on her, her father had 
oppoſed the match; that this gentleman, however, 
h«ving gained her affections, ſhe had been fo impru— 
dent as to leave her home, and come here with him, 
as into the houſe of a friend; where they were 
privately to be married, and wait the reconcilia- 
tion of her father; that under a variety of fri- 
volous pretences he had delayed the ceremony, 
and ſhe now Haw tne drift of his baſe inten- 

tions; that this conduct had at once obliterated 
every ſpars ot her attachment, and that, if poſ- 
fible, ſhe now hated him more than ever the 
loved him.” This being her tory, *“ the aſked 
me what I thought ſhe had beſt do?” “ I told 
her frankly, that I thought the ſooner he was out 
of this houſe the better, tor reaſons, if the pleaſed, 
I would hereafter give her; that as ſhe ſeemed 
determined not to purſue the motives that led 
her to leave her father's houſe, namely, that of 

giving her hand to a man who had ſuch deſigning 
views upon her honour, I would by all means - 
Vite 
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viſe her to return, acknowledge her indiſcretion to 
her father, and as he would now, frem what had 
paſſed, have no reaſon to dread her elopement 
with the ſame perſon in future, I flattered myſelf 
he would readily forgive her.” This advice ſhe 
immediately cloſed with, and was anxious to leave 
the houle betore my miſtreſs returned; I en- 
couraged the ſtep, told her, “if ſhe thought pro- 
per, I would fetch a coach from the ſtand, at the 
end of the ſtreet, and attend her home.” She a- 
greed to this; I called a coach, handed her into 
it, in the preſence of two of the maid-ſervants 
who were ſtanding in the paſſage, and having 
privately told the coachman, to drive to Berkley- 
ſquare where her father lived; I got up behind, 
and the coach drove from the door. 

When we were got two or three ſtreets length 
from the houſes, ſhe itopped the coach, and beg- 
ged to ſpeak to me, It was to direct me to 
knock but a ſingle rap at the door, and to 
tell the. ſervant that opened it, that ſhe wiſh- 
ed her father not to know of her return, till 
the had ſeen her mother. When we reached the 
houſe, I obeyed her directions; ſhe parted with 
me at the door, but defired me not to ſay who 
ſhe was, nor where I had left her; and if I could 
get out in the morning, that I would be with her 
between eleven and twelve. On my return home 
I found my miſtreſs was above, and that the was 
extremely angry with the ſteps I had taken. As 
ſoon as the heard I was in the houſe, the bell was 
rung, and J appeared before her. Gabriel, 
ſays the, with warmth, what is this you have 
done ? — Where have you left Miſs ?” I gave 
her a particular account of every thing that I 
knew had happened in her abſence; and as I had 
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determined to quit her ſervice, I gave her to ».. 
derſtand, that ſhe had a great deal to anſwe tor 
that from the ſtory the had to!d me, prior to the 
young lady's coming to her houſe, I was cor. 
vinced that ſhe was privy to the ſcheme laid for 
her deſtruction, and that I eſteemed my ſelf par- 
ticularly fortunate in being the cauſe of its pre- 
vention. Where have you carricd her to? 
fays ſhe——* That Madam,“ replied 1, © J an 
not at liberty to divulge ; fhe ie, [ truſt, in ſafe 
hands, and out of the way of any ſimilar danger.” 
& Hark ye, Gabriel,” ſays the, © you may ern 
think yourſelt exccedingly clever, but I malt te 
you that you are a very impudent tellow, to tak: 
any ſuch liberties in a houſc where you arc 01'y : 
ſervant. But I deſwrve it, in taking you withe: 
a character; the only thing that vexcs me 1s, tha 
I ſhould have been at any expence for ſo worthic: 
a ſcoundrel. However, ſtrip and turn out, vo! 
ſhall not he another night under my roof." 
© Madam,” replied 1,“ 822 you to reflect a m 
ment, you would be careful not to irritate on 
that has you ſo much in his power; if it was 0G 
for the means tt has afforded me of reſcuing a de 
luded young lady from the violence of a wither, 
I ſhould regret the hour of coming witlin your 
doors; as it is, Madam, I efteem myſelf hap py in 
having entered your ſervice, and ſhall think my - 
ſelf equally ſo, in quitting it. 1 am direQed to 
aſk you for the ſmall trunk belonging to the lady, 
which if you think proper to deliver, it may fave 
a further enquiry into your conduct, and L thal; 
then leave your cloaths and take my own.” Oh 
1 might have it,” the ſaid, * She wanted nothin 
belonging to the minx, nor ever deſired to hear 
| E of 
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of either of us again!“ Accordingly 1: Aaving got 
her trunk, I called a ccach, put off her fincry, 
dreſſed myſelf in my own cloaths, took leave of 
my fellow-ſervants, and made the beſt of my 
way to my tormer lodging, «here, though late at 
night, 1 found an admiſſion. 
The next morning I waited on Miſs Wildman, 
at the appointed time, who, appearing in a morn- 
ng dreſs, ſcemed lovely in the extreme; and I 
ba the pleaſure to receive, * her angelic 
tongue, her gratcſul thanks for her miraculous 
- Prefervaticn. the told me, ſhe was ** ſtill more 
obliged to me tor the advice I had given her, 
which had reconciled her to the beſt of parents, 
and without which the ſhould have forfeited that 
we the never was ſo ſenſihle of till now.“ She 
aſked me, ** what reception had met with from 
my miltrels on my return!“ | related every par- 
ticular, and told her“ I had brought away her 
trunk: and though I had loſt my place, did not 
car getting - another; having done no otherwiſe 
han as juſtice and duty had compelled me.“ She 
gave me to underſtar that “ her father withed 
to fee me, and begged I would ſtay in the ſetvants 
hall, till he had an opportunity of ſpeaking with 
me.“ I was no ſooner at liberty, but the ſer- 
vants locked about me, and thanked me by their 
looks, as well as words, for reſtoring to them their 
loft young lady; they told me how much ſhe 
was bel ved by the whole family, and how much 
they teared their m zaſter would never more have 
received her; but the, were j fully diſappoint- 
ed; that her co: rritien * ter conduct had 
twrouzht her rec neillation to effeQually, „ that 
ticy "butieved hs fa her aid mother rad her 
ow MO:C afledlichately than ever. 
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Mr. Wildman ſoon ſent for me up, and, with 
tears in his eyes, thanked me for having been 
the deliverer of his child; he ſaid, “ ſhe had 
ſeen, he believed, her indiſcretion, had repent- 
ed of her conduct, and of courſe was more en- 
deared to him than ever :” he told me, “ the 
had acquainted him with ſo much of the ſto- 
ry, as her ſenſes permitted her to be witnels 
of; and he would be glad to hear the remain» | 
der from me.” I related it to him in the man- 
ner it happened, and when I had finiſhed the 
tale, he, with a degree of curaptured enthu— 
ſiaſm, flew to me and embraced me, blubberes; 
out the ſentiments of a grateful heart for the 
kindneſs I had done both lum and her, nt. 
aſſured me he would be a fricud to * tor 
ever. There was a gallantry,” he ſuid, “and 
greatneſs in my conduct, that would do nonout 
to the firſt of characters, and a> he had heard 
had loſt my place in the cauſe, he would 
take me into his ſervice, and I ſhould be im 
mediately about his perſon.” IIe put into my 
nand a fifty pound bank gte, and told ne 
ne would give me one every year, whillt } 
thought proper to continue with him. Poo 
4 T was, I modeſtly refuted the note, ſay- 
ing, „I was ampiy eratified in having mer:t- 
ed his good wiſhes and his daughter's 3? but 
he replied, „fifty pounds he hop-d d Would 
not hurt me, and inſiſted on my taking, 
t. He then told me, he conld emr!oy his 
preſent valet, at an eltate he had in the coun— 
try, and I might come to him when I though: 
proper; I accepted his propoſal, and revitec, 
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that, © if agreeable to him, I would atterd 

bim the next day.” Matters being thus ad- 
Juſted, I returned to my lodging, and prepared 
19 remove my little baggage the next morning; 
but curiofity leading me to enquire at Mrs. Du- 
ple:'s, whether the gentleman had called or 
ieat for his ſword, or whether my fellow-ler- 
vants had heard their miſtreſs ſay any thing 
concerning me, I called there in the evening, 
under a pretence of returning a cork-{crew [ 
had inadvertently taken away in my pocket, 
and was admitted privately into the kitchen ; 
where I was ſoon told, that the gentleman 
had been there for his ſword, and that beth 
he and my mittreſs had vowed. vengeance 
againſt me, whenever they could find me. I 
i{miled at their menaces and left tt e houſe 2” 
tecretly as [entered it. 
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BE next day put me in \ polluſſon of my 
new place, to which Þ was the more eager 
to go, as it would give me an. opportunity "ot 
occaſionally ſeeing Miſs Wildman, an attach- 
ment to whom, I found, maugre the great dil 
tance between us, grew inſenſibly upon me , 
and dangerous and fruitleſs as the thought migh! 
bc, I could not but indulge it. I called to m1 
remembrance, that, in the courſe of my rc ading 
far more unlikely things had come to paſs thai. 
what I coveted. She had now no penchant tor 
any man; the late object of her affeions, tron: 
lis yalainous conduct, was become - odious tr: 
nher; ſhe had noticed me, even before the late 
accident happened, in a very favourable ligl:! 
—ſhe ſeemed endowed with an nncommor 
thare of ſenſibility :—ſbe owed me attention .— 
the owed me gratitude ;—and ſhe called me he 
protector and deliverer.—On the other han, 
— 1 was conſcious in having been bred 1 ob 2 
gentleman—— of having had a libcral edu 
-ation—of having good connexions and being 
allied to a good family and fortune; for ms 
{ather's uncle, though he would do nothing fo: 
me, was poſſeſſcd of an eſtate of four thouſand 
20unds a year, and there were only two pe: 
{Ons,. the children of my fathrg's e! der b: other, 
bet weer: 
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v<tween me and that cſtate, and theſe perſoiis 
unmarried, With fuch chimerical, ſuch fugt- 
tive notions, did I now and then amuſe myſelf. 
was determined, however, not to offend the 
family | was in, but to watch and wait pati- 
-ntly for that critical moment, if ever it ſhould 
arrive, that might give a more favourable turn 
o my preter.fions. Our family conſiſted of my 
after, my miſtreſs, and their daughter, who 
ere Roman Catholics, and of a great number 
If ſervants; and it feemed a very happy one 
when I firſt became a pait of it; but, as 
was a tavourite vt ſtairs, I ſoon became obnox- 
z0us below. I ſtudicd, all I could, to conciliate 
he affe gions of my fellow-ſervan's, but that 
demon Jealouſy, which ſeldem takes poſſeſſion 
tlc human mind, but it makes it ſee things 
'hrough a falie medium, and gives a different 
-glour 10 tr anſ1clions, than what they naturally 
eur; this jealouſy poiſoned all their tempers, 
nd every thing they did for me was more 
han I droſerved : my ſhoes and buckles were 
ot half cleaned ; the kmiſe I was to eat with 
vid not cut; the bread I was helped to, was 
"Th 3 the beer flat, ard as I was generally at- 
ering upon my maſter at the uſual time of 
be eakfaſt, in ths houfckeeper's room, when Et 
ame to eat mine, the muffins were gone, the 
water was cold, and the cream was flopped. In 
hort, there ſeemed to be a conſpiracy againſt 
me, and for no fault of mine that 1 was con- 
i.tous of; I was too much of a gentleman for 
\ fervant; I wanted two cr three to wait upon 
me, and I ſtedied nothing but dreſs, and affect- 
d airs and fin language. I bore all this very 
vaticntly, for what v. mM not a perion bear with 
a la- 
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a tavourite ohject in view? Limputed it to their 
ignorance and low-breeding, and priced mylet 
in returning good for evil. My maſter, who 
uſed always to converſe with me, when I was 
dreſſing, would treat me more as a friend that 
a ſervant, and with a degree of concern, would 
often complain to me of the conduct or: he 
people betbw; at which times I alwavs wok 
P15 to excuſe their taults, and explain away 
{1.2.7 errors 3 but this availed me but little, they 

ware not ſenſible ct my, good withes toward: 
nem; and hated me, merely becaule I was 
beloved by their maler, and miſtcefs. All 1 
could do, in the preſent ſituation of things, was 
26 make a friend of Miſs Wildman's mud, and 
 vrinich I aimed at for more reaſons than one; 
as it would facilitae my intercourſe with ner 
miſtreſs, and ſhe was diſpoſed to get me my 
breakfaſt, which was my beſt, meal, in her 
own room. She was a good-natured woman, 
about thirty years of age, and greatly in her 
voung lady's favour. Through her, I learned 
that Mifs Wildman had expreſſed the higheſt 
regard for me, and withed for an opportunity 
ot being of uſe to me : ſhe had frequently ob- 
ſerved to her maid, as the had done to Mes 
Duplex, that I had the manner of a gentleman, 
and was ſure, though in the ſituation ot a 
tervant, I had received a gentleman's education, 
and that her father and mother were of the 
{ame opinion; for that they had never remark- 
ed in any ſervant they had met with, that good 
ſenſe, that gallantry, that reſpeAful attention, 


and that inſinuating addreſs that markel my 


Sharacter; and that ſhe was anxious to know 


my hiſtory. Through this ſame channel I made 


418 
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her acquainted with every thing concerning me, 
of which the reader is too well informed to 
need a repetition here; and as far as I dared to 
do, I made Charlotte underſtand, which was 


the name of Mi's Wildman's maid, that though 


[ venturcd my life in the defence of her miſtteſs, 
and was too much her friend to with her in 
any perilous ſituation again, yet I mould re- 
joice in a ſecond opportunity of cons incing her 
how much I had. her fafety at heart. This 1 
foreſaw would be carricd to Miſs Wildman, for 
Charlotte had too much. of the waiting-maid 
about her, not to take pleaſure in carrying 
ales backwards and forwards. Lad I been 
butler in the family, I thauld have had frequent 
opportunities of being in her preſence ; but, 
in the capacity of her father's valet, I ſeldom 
could fee her. Now and then ſhe would come 
into her maid's room, whilſt we were at breakx- 


Faſt, and fit and chat with us. The firſt time 
I faw her upon this occaſion, I roſe reſpectful- 
iy from my feat, at which ſhe ſeemed hurt. 


Gabriel,“ ſays ſhe, © I am much obliged to 
{Uharlotte for her attention to you; any reſpect 
the ſhews you will be gratefully acknowledged 
by me; for to yau I am indebted tor every 
hing.“ I humbly told her * ſhe rated my ſer- 
vices. too high; for, independent of any pro- 
:efion due to ſuffering innocence, ſuch merits 
as Miſs Wildman. could boaſt of, laid the 
ſtrongeſt claim to every neceſſary interference.” 
She told me, “ that ſne frequently came into 
her maid's room to ſpeak with her; but, if it 


_ diſturbed me, or put me the leaſt out of my 


way, ſhe would never enter it again: and it 
was her requeſt in future, that I ſhould not no- 
tice 
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tice her coming in.” TI replied, „“ that as a 
command of her's, I ſhould obev it.” At theſe 
occaſional interviews ſhe would be affable and 
familiar, and once the condcicended to tell me, 
& that Lord B. who was the fon of the Far! of 
A. and who had treated her to ill, had made 
ſeveral applications for leave to renew his ad- 
cireſſes to her; but ſhe was determined never 
to liſten to him any more.“ Her heart, 
ſhe ſaid, * was her own again, and ſhe hoped 
ſhe ſhould have ſufficient diſcernment and re- 
ſolution never to beſtow it more upon a worth- 
leis object.” © Charlotte,” ſays ſhe, © one 
day to her maid,” (for Charlotte told it me 


again) «© was I miſtreſs of my own. fortune, [ 
don't know but I would beſtow it upon Gabriel: 


he appears to be a young: man of tuch nice ho- 
nour, and ſuch virtuons ſentiments, as would 
be an ornament to any line of life he may be 
thrown into.” © I aſſure you, Miſs, ſays 


Charlotte, it would not be ill beſtowed, for Ga- 


briel is the ſon of a gentleman, has had the 
beſt of educations, and, though now in the 
capacity of a fervant, has an eſtate of four 


thouſand pounds a year in expeQaation.” In 
ſhort, ſhe made her miſtreſs acquainted with 


many parts of my hiltory, ſuch as 51 had let her 
into. 

It was a practice with mc in every {ene of 
life into which 1 was thrown, 19: acquue all the 
information I could, refpeciing that ſcene; here 


then I learned the fatigue and ablurdity of faſhi- 


6nable lite, and the tircſome round of diflipati- 
on attending it. My maſter in one of his con- 
verſable moments, told me, there was no fatis- 
faction in the viſits of men of faſhion paid to 

E Lo = each 
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each other, and that he had cu? ® it long ſince. 
++ Viſits among the great,“ he ſaid, “were 
merely ceremonial, and rather troubleſome than 
therwiſe; he had viſited a man for ſeven years 
together, and never once had ſeen him.” In- 
iced, 1 heard myſelf, a gentleman once ſay to a 
lady, v ho. rated him for not calling oftcner to 
ice her, © It is your ladyſhip's fault entirely.— 
1 would come oftener, if you would not let me 
in.” Nay, viſiting is allowed to be ſo much 
a ceremony, that | have been told of a lady, 
who, having cmitted to tell her porter that the 
did not chute to be ſeen, put her head out of 
the window, and calling out to her viiitant, on 
knocking at the door, I am not at home.” 

Frequently has my maſter told me, that in the 
younger part of his life, he and his lady re- 
eived ſo many viſits on the fame day, that 
they have been obliged to divide themtelves, 


and go frem one houſe to another, ſhewing 


chemſelves cach at two or three places on the 
ame cvening; and on my aſking whether tt 
* WOW not have been better to have omitted go- 

ig to more places than one? He rep.ied, ©* No, 
300 ting but illneſs (if in town) is an excuſe for 
non-attendance; if an invitation is once or twice 
accepted, “ the party will be aſked no more.” 
John, & porter, has entertained me, ticquent- 

for a lorg time together, with viſiting rela- 
ziong. Ile teld me, when ladies have io ma- 
ny viſies to return, that they cannot perlonally 
ras them, it is not an unuſual thing to fend 


the empty chair, which ſtopping at the end of 


the leer; the ſootman ſteps forward to the 


houſe, aud aſks the porter confidentially, if his 


Cv is a faſhionable term fer giving it up. © 


lady 
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lady ſces company; if anſwered in the nega- 

tive, he knocks hard, beckons to the chairmen 
to come up and leaves a card ; if anſwered in 
the affirmative, no notice is taken, but the. 
proceed to another houſe. To avoid, however, 
this troubleſome piece of buſineſs ; gentlemen 
will now leave their names at the door, with 
out enquiring for the maſter, or attempting t« 
zo in; and ladies will ſend their fervants to do 
the ſame; and the delivery of ſuch card thuil 
be conſtrued as a viſit made and returned. Ard 
what is all this but farce and tireſome ceremc - 
ay ? the end of viſiting is ſo.:;al intercourſe and 

triendly converſe; 5 but this mode of viſiting de- 
ſtroys that end. & modern viſitant ſeems to dccad 
the meeting of a private friend, as if he was feal- 
tul his conduct ſhould be enquired into and cer- 
ſured; and, as if he abhorred the neceſſity ot 
ſay ing a civil thing to his acquaintance. Vhat- 
ever theſe people may think, ſuch conduct 1; 
Jiſgraceful, and mult ariſe from want of ahil:- 


tles to join in general topics, or from f-:ci:.. 


eflection, as owls fear the day- lig“ 
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[SS Wildman having opened herſelf ſo 
much to her maid reſpecting me, and 
winch, he conceiving could be laid only with a 
view of my hearing it again, I took an oppor- 
tunity one morning, when ſhe came into Char- 
lotte's room, to requeſt her private ear for five 
minutes. With great and amiable good-natute, 
| the ſent her maid into her room to adjuſt her 
tot, when 1 addreſled her in the following 
manner. „It it be not an act of the higheſt pre- 
ſumption, Madam, for one in my humble fta- 
tion in life, to declare an attachment to a young 
lady of y-ur ank and fortune; if it be not an 
offence againtt propricty and Huy. to ſolicit 
your attention to any tale of mine 1 would. 
venture to repreſent to you, that hawk: you 


fee. 
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ſee me here as your father's valet, I am a gen- 
tleman both by birth and education, and am 
not a great way removed {rum a very conſider- 
able landed property. There is an eſtate of 
four thouſand pounds a year in the family, and 
my hopes of one day inheriting it, are not wild 
and romantic I mention this only to induce 
your favourable hearing.” „Mr. Gabriel,“ 
ſaid ſhe, interrupting me, © from the time J 
firſt faw you, I was convinced, that, though 
wearing a livery, you had bcen bred to better 
expectations; but as you have been the pre- 
ſerver of my honour, and have riſked your life 
in my defence, whether ſervant or maſter, you 
are equally entitled to my regard and grati- 
tude.” “ Talk not of gratitude ! my dear Miſs 
_ Wildman,” exclaimed JI; for her ſweet conde- 
ſcenſion gave me greater confidence, “ talk not 
ot gratitude ; what I did, was a duty due from 
ray {ex to yours, and if it merits your ſimple 
thanks, I am overpaid. My humble character 
in life will not ſuffer me to make «dvances, but 
ſhould fortune, at any future period, put us 
nearer on an equality, may I hops for ſome- 
thing more than your regard?“ —“ I am of too 
{ſelfiſh a nature,” returns Miſs Widman, not 
to acknowledge, that were I miſſreſs of worlds, 
you. have deſerved them all. I have a heart, it 
25 true, to give again, but what is my poor heart 
without my hand? That is at my father's dil- 
poſal ; was it at my command, 1 would enter 
rurther into the ſubject,” “ A thouſand bleſ- 
fings on you, my dear Miſs Wildman, for this 
generous declaration,” cried I4n rapture, taking 
her hand, which ſhe reacily gave me, © let me 
extort but one declaration more, and, poo as 
i Lam, 
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Lam, I ſhall be the happieſt of men.” © Your 
good ſenſe, Mr. Gabriel,” returned ſhe, will, 1 
am perſuaded, prevent your urging me to ſay 
any thing I ought not ſay : what I am miſtreſs 
of, you may command; what I have not to 
give, you cannot expect.“ I have too high 
a veneration for you, my dear Miſs Wildman,” 
replied I,” till holding her by the hand, “ to 
urge the leaſt impropriety 5 you have frankly 
confeſſed your heart is ſtill at liberty, but not 
your hand; I aſk not your hand at preſent, but 
tolicit only your heart, and that you will give 
me a chance, by time, of poſſeſſing the former; 
at leaſt, that you will promiſe me not to be- 
tow the one, where you cannot yield the 
other.” This ſhe folemnly promiſed : “ her 
heart, ſhe ſaid, I had won, and it was 
mine; ſhe had only to lament that ſhe could 
not give her hand as readily.” Charlotte that 
inſtant entering the room, ſhe left me, but 
ſaid ſhe would take the firſt opportunity of ſee- 
np»: 

She kept her word the next morning, and 
brought me an enamelled ring, of no great 
value indeed, otherwiſe than as a proof of hav- 
ing re-conſidered the matter, and thus ratifying 
her determination. Take, my dear Gabriel,” 
ſays the, „ this ring, as a pledge ot my ſince- 
rity, that while you are living, as I have thought 
proper to preſent jou my heart, no man elſe 
thall have my band. — I take it, my dear 
Miſs Wildman,” returned i, preſſing it with 
her hand to my lips, „as the beſt gift below, 
Heaven has to give; and if I prove unworthy. 
of the gift, may I never know blif, hereafter. I 
call you the moſt generous of women, as the 

e | difference 
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difference of my ſituation in life from yours, 
puis me at too great a diſtance to have any ex- 
pectations Situation, my dear Gabriel,” 
replied the, “ is an idle term. On the footing of 
nature, we are all equal, and if there are any 
cucumſtances in the eye of the world, that 
raile one perſon above another, or diſtinguiſh in- 
J:viduals, it is a greater ſhare of moral virtue, 
or ot mental or corporal endowments, given us 
Dy Providence and improved by art. You have 
% boaſt of theſe, and of courſe, are far before 
half the gentlemen I have the honour to know. 
In alliances for life, to ſecure a competency, 

without which happineſs is merely ideal, it may 
be neceſſary to conſult intereſt and pay ſome 
regard to fortune; but where there is ſufficient 
property on one ide to enſure that competency, 
0 look for it on the other, is mercenary and 
-ovetous. My father is able to give me a for- 
tune adequate to my utmoſt wiſhes ; and when- 
ver the time ſhall come, that I am in potleſſi- 
on of that, or you be in a ſituation not to want 
it, you ſhall command my hard, as you do now 
my Heart.“ 

Thus, in an endearing enjoyment of @ reci- 
procity of affection, through the confidence ot 
Charlotte, and the convenience of her room, 
did many days glide ſmoothly on. But after! 
had been in the family about fix weeks, with 
a kind of terror in her countenance, Miſs Wild- 
man brought me the following letter, which 


ſhe had received from Lord B. 


&© Thou moſt cruel of women, 
** J have been long at a loſs to account for 
your indifference, but the cauſe I am now 
6c acquainted 
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6c ae intel with, that of having a rival among 
« your father” s ſervants. I have too much pride 
to acquaint Mr. Wildman with the fac, but 
I ſhall watch the ſcoundrel's metions, and 

remove him from you. 


«* Your injured 
66 B32. 


I ſmiled at the threat, and requeſted her to 
make herielf caiy under it, for as tear was ro 
part of my compoſition, I ſhould be always 
upon my guard; but, if at any time | waz be- 
trayed by any of my tellow-iervants, and pre- 
vented a night from ſleeping at home, ſhe ſhould 
hear immediately from me. She afſured me, 
her alarm was not very great upon the occaſi- 
on, as ſhe conceived the letter to he a mcnace 
only; her greateſt unhappincſ; was, that if any 
nformation had been given to him, through a 
1uſpicion of the ſervants, it might reach her fa- 
ther's ears through the fame channel, and oc- 
caſion a great deal of unhappineſs for though 
no man was more warm in his friendſhips, no 
one was more violent in his reſentments. Should 
ſuch a thing take place, I told her, whe- 
ther I was in the houſe, © or out of it, ſhe had 
my conſent to diſown it, and if I was called 
upon JI would do the ſame.” | | 

The alarm, however, cauſed me many an 
unquiet moment. I had too good an opinion of 
Charlotte to thirk ſhe would betray me, and 1 
was not conſcious it was known to any other 
part of the family. Lord B. might poſſibly have 
heard that I was taken into the houſe, and his 
jealouſy might lead him to form a thouſand 
conceptions, ard he -might fix on this in order 
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to mortify Miſs Wildman's pride. However, 
from the tenor of the letter, and from what I 
heard at Mrs. Duplex's, I was determined to 
be prepared for any violent attack, and there- 
tore never went out afterwards, but with a tuck 
cane and a brace of piſtols loaded. 

The third day after Miſs Wildman had ſhewn 
me Lord B's letter, I was going out in the 
evening about fix o'clock, in the month of Oc- 
tober, and it was then juſt at the cloſe of day; 
I had on a blue ſurtout coat with a red cape, 
and plain hat with gilt button and loop ; and 
ſcarce had the porter cpened the outer door, 
but I heard à voice fav, That's he.“ At 
this I rather drew back, and a man in a chair- 
man's coat ran up the {t.5 towards me, and, 
with a tuck in his hand, made an attempt to 
ſeize me; I ſtruck him upon the arm with my 
cane, and with my fcot thruſt him down eff the 
ſteps; at this inſtant 7 ſaw two men more ma- 
king up to me, armed wich bludgeons, one had 
nearly reached me, on which I took out one 
of my piſtols and fired it, and, us I b- lieve, 
killed him on the ipot. | then turned round in 
order to take fhelter within the houſe, and 
tound that the porter tricd all he could to ſhut 
the door againtt me: I overpowerad. him, hows 
ever, with ſtrength, forced my way in, bolted 
the door upon upon my eremy, and with the 
but end of my piſto! le id the porter flat upon 
the floor, All this took place in leſs time than 
1 have been telling it. Finding myſelf fo tar 
ſafe, Iran backwards towards the ſtables, pul- 
led off my ſurtout coat that I might not be 
known, tore the button and loop from my hat, 


and made my eſcape into the Meuſe, in whict: 
5 O77 
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our ſtables ſtood, As ſoon as I found myſelf at 
liberty, J puſhed away to a neighbouring ſtand 
of coaches, got into one, and coachraan 
drive me towards St. Giles's church. When I 
was out of the reach of any purſuit, I began to 
conſider what was proper to be done. Perſect- 
ly convinced from the porter's endeavourtng to 
ſhut me out, that he muſt be a party concern- 
ed, I determined to write to my maſter, and 
beg him to ſtand my friend, and left àa warrant 
ſhould be iſſued to apprehend me, to get off, 
the next morning, to ſome diſtance from Lon- 
don. When [| was near tne end of Oxtord 
Road, I ordered the coachman to ſet me down, 
walked on about half a mile, went into a ta- 
vern and wrote a letter, of nich the follow- 
ing is a copy 


« I will not preface this letter with rts 
cauſe; ere this you are too well acquainted 


« with it; I am fate at preſent from tear of 


„danger or of 'being apprehended. From a 
declaration of Lord B's at Mrs. Duplex's, fince 
« | had the honour ef being uſeful to Alits 
«© Wildman, that he would take an opportuni- 
«ty to be revenged of me, and from ſome other 
6s circumſtances; I have reaſon to believe that 
be way-laid me at your door; for, on my 
os going out, a a fellow in a chairman's coat, with 
n tuck in his hand, endeavoured to lay hold 
of me. I beat his arm down with my cane, 
« and with my foot thruſt him from the ſteps; 
at this inftant two more fellows with blud— 

* geons endeavoured to lay violent hands on 
me, the foremoſt I fired at and poſſibly may 
„have 
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* have killed, for I ſaw him fall. Attempting 
„ to turn into the houſe, John, your porter, 
did all he could to prevent it, by forcing the 
* door againſt me; I ſucceeded, however, con- 
« trary to his wiſhcs, and from a conviction 
© that he muft, from ſuch conduct, have been 
„ privy to the deſign againft me, I knocked the 
* {coundrel down with my piſtol. If he lived 
to riſe again, you will probably, by having 
him before a magiſtrate, come at the bottom 
of this dark affair; I truſt you will do it, not 
only in juſtice to yourſelf and the world, but 
*« to your unfortunate, but reſpectful humble 
*© zXrvant, 5 
* GABRIEL OUTCAST. 
P. S. Parti oi the fifty pounds you was 
** pleaſed to give me, is in my trunk in my 
room, which 1 beg leave to commit to your 
diſpoſal, having ſufficient money for my pre- 
'** {ent occaſions.“ 


[ thought of writing to Miſs Wiidman, ac- 
cording to my promiſe 3 but dropped it, leſt my 
!etter thould have been intercepied by her fa— 
ther; and as I knew ſhe could be made ac- 
Auainted with my tiivation from what I had 
witten to bim. I walked into the Strand with 
this letter, and thence diſpatched a chairman 
witl: it to Berkley-Square. This done, I found 
my mind at caſe, went into a coffee-houſe, got 
me {ome retreſhmcnt, reconnoitred the depth 
Ot ny purſe, which contained rather better than 
three guineas, and went out about ten o'clock 
in quc{t ot a lodging; which, in order to clude 
all fegrch, I determined ſhould be in one of 
rnoſe kouies, g the narrow part of St. Giles's, 

. Where 
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where vagrants are taken in at two- pence a 
night. I ſoon found out ſuch a lodging, and 
that my dreſs might create no ſuſpicion, I turn- 
ed my coat wrong fide outwards, looſened the 


knees of my breeches, ſlouched my hat, rolled 


myſelf in the kennel, and affected to be in li- 
quor. It anſwered all the purpoſes I wiſhed, 
and I was ſhewn up to a bed without ſheets, 
where ſome poor wretch was already lain and 
fait aſleep. I was no ſooner in the room, than 
the man who ſhewed me up ſtairs, aſked me 
for two-pence for my lodging, locked the door 
upon me, and told me when | rofe. ard choſc 
to be let out, to ring the bell. He left me no 
candle, and all the light I had was from a lamp 
on the ſtair-caſe, that gave light within the 
room, by a little window over the door. | 


could not find out by that light what kind ot 


au perſon my bed-fellow was, but I examined 
his cloaths, and, by the beſt conjecture I could 
make, ſuppoſed him to be a labouring man. His 


brecches were leather, but exceedingly great;, 


and neither ſtrings nor buckles at the knees; his 
wailtcoat had been ſcarlet, but it had but one 


flap and four buttons, and his coat was origi- 


nally what is call:d a thickſet, but out at the 
c!bows ; his hat round, but grown brown with 
gage, and his ſtockings blue worſted, but full 
of darns; they were, however, tolerably well 
mended and pretty cl-an. I tried on the coa: 
and waiſtcoat and tound they fitted me well 
enough. The reader will perhaps wonder at 
all this; but when I tell him my 4tign, he 
will wonder no longer. My plan was to ſiſe 
before he waked and change cioaihs with him, 
that I might get into the country, tu fuct, di- 
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guiſe without fear of i interruption. As I was 
not much difpoſed for ſleep, I ſurveyed my 
room, and found the furniture conſiſted of a 
broken chair or two, a table with three legs, 
an old ſtove in the fire-place, - with a ſhovel 
and poker chained to the chimney, perhaps, left 
a lodger ſhould be pleaſed to make free with 
them; and left we ſhould carry away the blank- 
ets, was the reaſon, I preſume, of our being 
locked in. Bad as the bed was, I laid me down 
upon it, but could not get a wink of fleep ; 
therefore, when J heard the watchmin cry 
four, my companion being ſtill ſnoring, 1 
dreſſed myſelf in his cloaths, except his ſhoes, 
and initead of four per.ce hatfpen: ay and a little 
tobacco which 1 found in bis pocket, let the 
poor devil half a crown, and flattered myſelf 
he ould net de unhappy at the change; for 
though diſtreſſed at my own ſituation, could | 
dot but feel for his. T next cut my hair ſhort 
in the poll, with a knife I had in my pocket, and 
piled : ;: ver my forehead; and could I. have 
den muſelt, I have no doubt bit I thorrld 
dave Harted ic my own figure. When com- 
pletely dreſſed, I tung the bell, and was let out, 
the chamberiam turning the key upon the man 
[ had left afleep. The fellow faid nothing to 
me, nor I to him, and I walked off as compoſed 
25 if bad nothing to trouble me 

It being rather a cold morning, 1 walked hat- 
tily towards Hyde-Park corner, without any 
thirg atout me of value, except my piſtol-, 
cane, my buckles, my ring, my (hirt and my 
my pocket handzerchret, and about three pounds 
in money. I was preſently cvertaken by the 


Exeter coach, and got up into the baſket. 
| CH A P. 
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IT being very cold upon the road, I found the 


want of a great coat much, and at the inn 
where the coach breakfaſted, [ got luckily 
equipped with one. On my faying in the 
kitchen I felt the weather col, and would glad- 
ly give my ſhoe buckles, which were ſilver and 
faſhionable, in exchange for a great coat, a gen- 
tleman's ſervant by the  fice-fide embraced the 


propoſal, ſaid, he had a good livery coat to 


diſpoſe of, blue with a white cape, which he 
thought would fit me, and if I liked it, he 
would ſwap with me*” He fetched down the 
coat from above, being a lodger in the houſe, 
the bargain was immedi Ry ſtruck, and he gave 


me the coat and his metal buckies in exchange 


for mine : I put it on and inſtantly forgot my 


ſituation; ſo much happinels does a little degree 


of comfort create. The only thing I noticed 
worth remarking - at this houſe was, that ſome 
of the coach gentry had found fault with the 


tea, and deſired treſh might be brought; but 


the girl put the ſame into a freſh cannitter, and 
carried it in again, at which they were pleaſed. 
On my ſmiling at this, the told me, “ the otten 
did fo, for travellers ſeſdom knew good tea 
from bad, or good wine from bad; that they 
found fault frequently for the ſak2 of finding 
tault, and thought by calling about them to 
pu themſelves conſequence ; that ſhe had lived 


long enough in an inn to know their trim, and 


always turned the tables upon them; and uf 
* at 
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at any time they diſliked the tea or the wine, 

l the carried in the ſame again in a freſh cannil- 
. ter, or changed the other for a freſh bottle of 
the ſame wine, and it was immeciately praiſed 
1 unh a This is /ometbing like !' Why had not 

4 you brought us this before?“ The ridiculouſ- 
. neſs of ſuch conduct will be better diſplayed by 
the following anecdote, to which I was a wit- 
4 | neſs, at a place of entertainment in the neigh- 


bourhood of London.“ ]hree or four mili- 
3 tary gentlemen, who affected to be judges of 
4 | wine, had called for a bottle of Liſbon. The 

|. firſt who taſted it, ſaid, it was pricked, and 


aſked the opinion of the reſt. One who boaſted 
[ in a ſuperior knowledge of wines, ſaid, let 
| me taſte it,“ and having taken half a glaſs, 
| worked it about in his mouth and ſpit it out 
| on the floor, with a * pricked!' Zounds, tis 
fl | Jour. In ſhort, they all agreed it was d-mned 
ll! bad, and not fit to be drank. The waiter was 
8 called; and, aſſerting it to be Liſbon, and ſuch 
_ as no gentieman had ever diſiked, he was or- 
if dered to fend his maſter; the waiter having 
| told his maſter the complaint, the maſter aſſur- 
ll! ed the gentlemen that it was good Liſbon, that 
' 8 h: gave the bett price for his wines, and was 
7 ſorry they diſapproved of it. © Zounds, fellow, 
1 days one, do you ſuproſe we have neither 
taſte nor Judgment ?=taſte it yourſelf.” The 
maſter taſted it—==told the gentlemen he was 
lorry for the 2ccident—it was a miſtake of the 
waiter, who had brought them Ol Heck inſtead 
of Lifb9r, but he would change it for them im- 
mediately. They look<d round upon each other 
with a ridiculous ſurpriſe at their own igno- 
rance, and replied, * Hock is it — Well, if it be 
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Hock, you may leave it;“ and were thus con- 
tented to pay ſeven ſhillings, for what they 
would not give half a crown for before.” But, 
to purſue the thread of my ſtory. 

At the end of the firſt day's journey, I quit- 
ted the coach, and determined to travel on foot. 
Having loaded my piſtols, in order to ſecure 
the little money I had, I the next day broke 
out of the high road, to croſs a part of the 
New Foreſt in Hampſhire, as undetermined as 
when I firſt ſet out which way to proceed; 
and I had ſcarce walked a mile from the town 
where I lay, but 1 was accoſted by two men in 
tattered garments, having clubbed ſtick» in their 
hands, with © Which way are you going, my 
boy?“ My beard was of four days growth, and 
I looked as rough, and as uncouth as either of 
them. I told them, I was a ſtranger to the 
country, and hardly knew which way I was go- 
ing.” Come then,” ſays one of them, © let's 
ſee what you are made of; turn out your pock- 
ets.” On this I threw open my great coat and 
took one of my piſtols in my hand, and they 
ſtarted back; not expecting, I appicherd, to 
find me armed. Harkee, my friends, ſays 
I, preſenting my piſtol at them, “ I am one of 

the deſperate ones, and have more need of pro- 
 fteflion than to be rifled. I am flying from the 
world, and if you can point out to me any 
haunt in this foreſt, where I can be concealed 
for ſome time, you will render yourſelves of 
uſe to me, and you may poſſibly find your ac- 
count in it; but if you act treacheroufly, I 
will, by the 1 lodge the contents of theſe 
Piſtols within you.” “ Will you be one of 
us?“ ſays he, who accoſted me firſt. 5 What 
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are you?“ replied I. * We are, returned he, part 
of a4 company who dwell in this foreſt, and lead 
a very eaſy, undiſturbed life—we are ſworn 
r116nds to each other, and live by marauding.“ 
* That is to ſay,” retorted I, you are a gan 
vt raſcals.“ But checking my ſelf for the aſpe- 
rity of the term; tor there are raſcals in every 
walk of lite, from the firſt miniſter of ſtate to 
the beggar in St. Giles's, and to upbraid them 
With their conduct, is but to wage war with 
mankind ; (beſides, it's the polite only, and the 
witty that can bear raillery.) Come, ſaid I, 
„my lads, I don't mean to affront yon. You 
may be as great in your way, as the beſt of men 
are in theirs; you, perhaps, act but as the reſt 
of the world; that is, do no right, take no 
' wrong, keep what you get, and get what you 
can; plunder thoſe only who have not heart to 
vive, live an independent life upon the fat of 
the land, and kill your own mutton.” Come, 
lead on, I'll fee your company.” But we muſt 
know,” ſays one of them, what likelihood 
there is of your continuing with us; and that 
ou will not betray us?“ © My poverty,” 
replied J, “ is the beſt ſecurity for my not 
quitting an eaſy independent life, and as I ſhall 
be but one among many, 1f I prove treache- 
rous, piſtol me.” „ Agreed,” ſaid they, give 
us your hand; * and dn me, ſays one of theſe 
fellows to the other, if our ruler won't be glad 
to have him among us?!” with that he pulled 
out of his pocket a ſmall bottle of gin, and 
aſked me it I would have a ſup.” I drank 
with them as a ratification of the covenant 
between us, ard then followed them. They 
informed me, that their company conſiſted of 
ſeventeen 
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feventeen tout men, between twenty years ot 
age and fifty, and that it was of many years 
ſtanding ; that ſoinetimes they have becn more 
in number, ſomctimes leſs, as now and then 


one of them died, and now and then would ons 
of them fall into the hands of Juſtice, and 


they loſt him; that they were well known 


throughout the whole foreſt, and were conii- 


dercd by the inhabitants as a neceſſary evil; 

as, for one lawleſs crime they committed, they 
prevented many. Not putting the Rey con- 
irdence in theſe my new friends, I made then 
rather walk before me, telling them, „ tha: 
as we became better acquainted, I probably 
mould not be to miſtruſttul.“ They took what 
[ ſaid in good part; and told mc, * they 
thought we ſhould reach their place of rendez- 
vous by the hour of meeting, which was eleven 


o'clock.” They led me through many intri- 


cate and by-paths, and I obſerved, that thoug!: 
we paſſed ſeveral toreſters, none took any more 
notice of us, than merely looking back upon us 


after we had paſſed them. One perion we met, 


indeed, ſtopped and told us, his hen-rovit had 


| been robbed the night before, and ated the 


man, whoſe name was Nim, whether he had 
heard any thing of it; he aſſured him he ha 
not; for I found on converſing with them, that 
they ſuffered no plunder in the place, if they 
could help it, but what they committed them 


ſelves. As for ourſelves,” fays Nim, we 
act with generoſity, and never take, but fron: 
thoſe who can afford to loſe.” I obſerved t. 


them, it would be happy for this country it 
all men could boaſt the fame ; for it was the 


_ misfortune of the wretched ever to be the prey 
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of the rapacious.” “ By ——, Nim,” ſays 
Trig ; for that was the name of the other ho- 
nouf able ſcoundrel, I had been pleaſed to take 
by the hand; this ſeems to be a good fellow, 
he muſt be our ruler next year;” (and to this 
mark of their approbation I made a bow of 
-cknowledgment.) 'I hey told me, “ that one 
of the company was annually choſen ruler by a 
majority of the reſt,” 

As we travelled on, they were very deſirous 
of knowing my hiſtory, and what led me to 
withdraw my ſelf from the world; ſuch adven- 
turous parts of my ſtory, as 1 thought would 
raiſe me in their opinion, I made them acquaint- 
ed with, under a feigned name; but every other 
a ircumſtance I carefully concealed. When 1 

ad ended my own ſtory, I begged to know 
theirs. 

Nim told me he had been rider to a notorious 
fmugeler, in the county of Suſſex, who amaſſed 
a conſiderable ſum of money by leaguing with 
the Cuſtom-houſe officers z for, ſays he, though 
theſe men are appointed by government to look 
after and guard the revenue, they are the greateſt 
villains in the world. They betray their truſt, 
and ſerve themſelves at the expence of the 
ſtate. But herein, replied I, “ they do no 
more than other great men cf the age are ac- 
cuſtomed to.“ © True,” continued he, “I don't 
at all blame them. Every man for himſelf, and 
God for us all.” On my deſiring to know ſome 
ot the methods he purſued, Nim gave me the 
following account. 

__ © Smugglers find it their intereſt to bring 

ſuch articles! into this country as bear a heavy 

duty“ 66 Tebaceo- ſtalks, for example,” ſays 
| he, 
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he,“ are a fine article of commerce in this 
way. The firſt colt of a ton weight of theſe 
ſtalks at Dunkirk, is not more than about torty 
thillings, and the duty being near forty-eight 
pounds, they will ſe] to the Spaniſh cutters in 
London, who convert them into ſauff, for fitty 
pounds a ton. Here then is a fine profit; it we 
can diſpoſe of them for forty pounds, admit the 
ficit coſt and expences amount to five pounds, 
the ſmuggler gains thirty-five pounds, Now: 
this thirty-five pounds enables him to bribe 
the Cuitom-houte officers in the neighbourhood 
where they are landed; they are made up 11 


half hundred bags for the convenience of car- 


riage by the coaches and muchines, and the 
officers will paſs forty of theſe packages, that, 
is, a ten weight, tor forty thillings. It the im- 
porter wiſhes to ſmugglz in a larger quantity ot 
ſtalks at a time, than one or two tons, and car- 
ry them to any conſiderable diſtance from their 
landing, he fometimes gets an officer to ſeize 
them, and mark them with the broad R; and 
if, under this falſe ſeizure, the goods reach the 
dedined place unobſerved, the officer has f. 
much per cent; if they are noticed in their way 
by any other officer, not in the confederacy. 
they are carried to the Cuſtom- houſe, and the 
officer gives to the ſmuggling importer that 
moiety of their value, that falls to his lot for 
ſcizing them; ſo that, admitting a ton weight 
of ſuch 1 ſtalks, at the Cuſtora-houte 


ſale, ſhall fetch no more than forty pounds; 


twenty of this is the property of the ſeizer, and 
being by him transferred to the ſmuggler, he 

gets twenty pounds for what coſt him perhaps 
_ than five, Was this diſcovered, the officer 
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would loſe his place; but what 1s his place 


(thirty-five or forty pounds a year, which a 


man can earn at day-labour) in competition 


with the ſums they hazard ſuch a place for? 


Tis Ahe ſame with tea and other articles ;— 
brandy is ſmuggled in ſmall tubs of four or 
five gallons each, and tea in oil-tkin bags of 
fifty-fix pounds weight per bag. Twenty, 
thirty, or forty of the!e tubs or bags, are ſtrung 
together by cords, with ſtones fixed to them in 
order to fink tnem—thus prepared, the ſmugg- 
ler runs his boat up into a creek or river, and 
| having noticed the place, by land and other 
marks, throws the goods overboard, where 
they lie concealed from fi;cht, and ready to 
be grappled up again at a mote convenient 
time. | 


J have been at this work often, and was 


thought as complete a ſmuggler as any in the 
country. Many a time have I left Dunkirk in 
an open boat of three or four tuns burthen, 
and been off the Lſſex, Kent, or Suſſex coaſt, 
in the middle of a dark night, waiting for fig- 


nals from ſhore to give notice for landing; but 


this has been when we choſe to ſave the mo- 
ney to tide-waiters and Cuſtom-houſe officers. 
{ tollowed this way of life for a long time, but 
being afterwards out-lawed, I offered myſelf to 
the ſociety to which I now belong, who ſubſiſt, 


in a rear meaſure, by warring againſt the 


'mugelcrs, and as { was thought acquainted with 
their practices, ar d of courſe a good acquiſition, 


they accepted my ſervices, and | have been in 


the brotherhood theſe tour years. 


On my inquiriug what he meant by being 


rider to a ſmuggler, he told me, that a body of 


dating, 
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daring, reſolute men, were appointed by the 
importers to tranſport the articles they landed, 
from one town to another ; that they rode in 
troops from fixty to one hundred in number, 
bidding defiance to all law and oppoſition ; that 
they conveyed their tea and brandy openly with 
them in the face of day, each horſe carrying 
his rider and three hundred pounds weight ; 
that for this hazardous enterprize they were 
paid one guinea a weck each, and ſeven ſhil- 
lings 2 day travelling expences ; and that it was 
no wonder the revenue ſuffered ſo much as two 
millions of pounds annually, when ſmug ling 
had arrived to ſuch a pitch, as that ſhips of 


force carrying twenty guns, were employed to 


bring merchandize from Flanders, and ſucn bo- 


dies of men were employed to convey it from: 


place to place, when on ſhore. 

As we were now ſo near the place of rendez- 
vous, Trig had not time to let me into his hiſ- 
tory, but promiſed it at a future opportunity, 
A very ſhott time brought us up with the com- 


. pany, having travelled, as I conceived, about 


ſeven miles from the high road. They ſeemed 
to be all met, and ſuch a ſet of banditti I had 
never ſeen affembled before. They were ſeated 
on the ground, in a ring, within a glade in the 


thickeſt part of the foreſt, and as a circular 


trench was dug out within this ring, to le: 
down their legs as they fat, the ground before 
them ſerved them for a table, which was raiſed 
above the level of their ſcats by the earth 
thrown out of the trench : before each mar 
was placed his wallet and his weapons of de- 


fence, among which I diſcovered a' carbine or 


two, two or three pair of rnſty piſtols, a few 
F5 O 
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old cutlaſſes, and each man had a bludgeon beſides. 


On my arrival at this place, my companions 
introduced me to the ruler, as one that withed 
to be of the company; whoſe honour and at- 
tachment (for theſe were their own words) they 
could venture to anſwer for. Gentlemen,” 

ſays J, addreſſing my ſelf to the body, “you ſee 
here before you a man, who, though young in 
life, has ſeen enough of the world to be fick 
of it; and who will be happy to find a retreat 


among yeu. I am a ſtranger to tear, and equal 


to any thing conſiſtent with prudence. I pre- 
ſume you are governed by ſome laws of your 


own, and you will find me a ſtrict obſerver of 


them. What the majority of this company 
dare propoſe, I think I dare undertake ; and if 
conducted „With ſpirit, will almoſt antwer for 


the event.“ This ſpeech ſeemed to meet with 
general at Ra and I took my feat at the 


board among the reſt. On enquiry I found they 


were a parcel of villains that deſerved a halter, 


and as I paſſed by a fititious name, and did not 


boaſt of greater virtue than the reſt, I was con- 


ſidered in no better light. 

As ſoon as I was ſeated, the ruler, * did 
not want for ſenſe, addreſſed me in the follow- 
ing terms : © You have been introduced here 


by cur noble and worthy friends, Nim and 
"Trig, and I truſt you are not inſenſible of the 


dignity of a ſeat among us. Whatever opinion 


you may entertain of this company, I venture 


to aſſert we are all honourable men :—Men 
above any abject meanneſs. Like the nobles 


and rulers of the land, we live, indeed, by 


plunder, but it is the plunder of the villain, 
and ſuch as are enemies to the community we 
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b-iong to. Is it not juſt to take from the op- 
preſſor, and make him refund the wages of pe- 
culation ? Does not the ſtate benefit by forfeits 
and eſcheats, by fines and confiſcations ? And 
if it be lawful to take flom a villain his pro-, 
perty in any caſe, it is equaily lawful to do it 
in all caſes ; for neceſſity cannot juſtify a bad 
act. The lower a ſcoundrel is kept, the, leſs 
power he has of doing harm; if, therefore, we 
confine our plunder and depredations to the 
griping, the uſurious and the lawleſs ; far from 
acting wrong, we a:e doing what is right. We 
live here, my friend, ſecluded from a wicked 
world, happy in a well regulated ſociety ; pro- 
tectors of the diſtreſſed, and a terror only to 
the man of rapacity and the ſmuggler. If we 
now and then break in upon the equitable doc- 
trine of mine and thine, it ariſes only from an 
errot in judgment, or falte information; as it 
frequently happens at the boards of cuſtom and 
exciſe, where they too frequently authotize 
oppreſſion upon ſimilar pleas of excuſe. Often 
has a Cuſtom-houſe officer ſeized a man's pro- 
perty that has paid the legal dues, merely be- 
cauſe the time of the permit, by which he is 
allowed to remove it, haz expired a few hours: 
and what is this better than robbing on the 
highway? At the worſt, we act but in confor- 
mity with the reſt of he world, where the 
longeſt arm ever puts in a claim for the largeſt 
ſhare. It is the cuſtom of ute rulers to er- 
rich themſelves at the expuice of the cominu- 
nity, and to ſtick at nothing that will add ei- 
ther to their pleaſure or convenience; but I 
diſclaim ſuch conduct. I enjoy no privileges 
bat in common with the r=, «xcept that of 
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leading them on occaſionally in deſperate ad- 
ventures ; and, as to excluſive benefits, I have 
none; nor do | with for any. The plunder [ 
acquire is ever ſhared among the company; 
more happy in having acquired it, than in any 
diviſion that may Fall to my ſhare. In ſhort, 
my friend, will you think proper to continue 
with us, you will partake equally in every thing 
we poſſeſs, and if you now and then get ſome 
hard blows, you will have the ſatisfaction of 
tuffering in a noble cauſe.” 

Such was our ſuperior's introductory addreſs 
to me, and it was not without its influence. 

I am almoſt aſhamed to own it, but I con- 
tinued in this ſociety near two years, and gave 
ſuch univerſal ſatisfaction, that in three months 
after my Joining it, I was unanimouſly choſen 
their ruler ; and I perſuade my ſelf from ſome 
falutary regulations I propoſed and carried, that 
_ I placed the company on a more reſpeclable foot- 
ing than it had ever been before. We acted 
lometimes in a body, and ſometimes by detach- 
ments, and ſo ſcoured the whole foreſt, as to 
keep it tolerably honeſt. We were at conſtant 
war with the ſmngglers, robbed them when- 
ever we had an opportunity, and in ſo doing 
became uſctul members to the ſtate, It was a 
rule of mine, and which I believe was invaria- 
e ended to, never to commit any depreda- 
tions but on ſuſpected people, on the griping 
and avaricious, and ſuch perſons as ſtudied to 
be troubleſome to us. If we had notice of any 
robbery committed within the foreſt, we never 
reſted till we had ferreted the villain out, or 
given him into the hands of juſtice; ſo that 
| we had often preſents for ſuch ſervices z and if 

we 
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we were at any time charged with picking up 
a bag of tea, an anker of brandy, a ſtraggling 
ſheep, or a wild turkey, that might have been 
the property of a imuggler, a griping farmer, 
or the like, it was generally winked at, and 
thought no more than what they deſerved to 
loje. A preſent from any of the inhabitants of 
a toothleſs ſheep, an old ſow, a keg of gin or 
deer, or a caſt ſuit of cloaths, was fure to be 
rewarded with protection tor ſome months at- 
terwards; ſo that in fact, we had the whole fo- 
reſt under contribution. We lived almoſt in 
the open air : we had, indeed, two or three 
mud cabins in one part of the foreſt; but, in 
the ſummer, we ſlept chiefly under hay-ſlacks, 
dry banks, cart-lodges, and ſuch other ſhelter ; 
and in winter, the farmers, upon atking leave, 
would, through fear, ſuffer us to ſleep a night 
or two in their empty out-houſes or barns, and 
very often give us refreſhment in the morning. 
Before I joined the party, I believe they would 
occaſionally take a purſe upon a bye-road, (wit- 
neſs the attempt that was made upon me,) and 
would ſometimes ſtretch to other enormities ; 
but there was no money collected during my 
time, except, perhaps, in the way of deceit, 
ſuch as feigning diſtreſs and exciting the com- 
paſſion of travelling ſtrangers : nor do I believe 
that any of the party proceeded to lengths, that 
would have amounted to my" more than a petty 
larceny. 


CHAP, 
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UR captain or ruler being the clevereſt and 

beſt informed fellow of the whole gang, 

and having a genteel carriage, I was defirous 

of knowing his hiſtory ; and one day when the 

party was upon the ſcout, aid we two left alone, 
he gave me the following account of himſelf: 

„ Who my mother was, I cannot ſay, but 
the perſon who called himtelf my father, was 
a ſheriff's officer, who got pretty ſnugly into 
lite, by plundering the wreiched, and preying 
upon the oppreſſed. V h-n I was at an age to 
remember any thing concerning him, he had a 
woman lived with him who paſſed for my mo- 
ther-in-law; but it is a doubt with me whether 
ever they were married. However, be that as 
it may, they lived together as man and wife. 
'The common public room of our houſe, was 
a miſerable dungeon, under ground, calculated 
to convey an idea of horror, that men who had 
lived tolerably in the world, and who on an 
action for debt, were unfortnnate enough to 
fall into his hands, might loathe the very fight 
of the place, and be glad to give him five ſhil- 
lings a week to be admitted into a better room. 
We had one up-ſtairs, that would contain twen- 
ty perſons, and it was generally full at five ſhil- 
lings a head; this with half a guinea a weck, 
for half a bed, and two ſhillings and fixpence a 
day flom each; for a wretched breakfaſt and a 
worſe dinner, put a conſiderable deal of more / 
into my father's pocket: but this was not the 

only 
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only mode which he had of gaining money. 
Sheriff 's officers give ſecurity always for their 
truſt, ſo that if they ſerve a writ, and let the 
oriſoner go at large, after he is once arreſted, 
they are liable to pay the debt: 'tis on this ac- 
count they will make fifty excuſes rather than 
ſerve a writ in the preſence of the attorney or 
the plaintiff ; but when there is no piying eye 
upon their conduct, they will often, on recciv- 
ing a preſent of a guinea or two, luffer their 
priſoners to go and look for their bail them- 
telves ; and thould they, when at liberty, not 
keep their word, and attend the officer at the 
time appointed, he will tell the plainuff or his 
attorney, that he never was able to meet with 
the defendant. In this ſchool, the receptacle of 
a variety of wretchedneſs, was I brought up 
till I was nineteen years old, and if I was born 
with any natural feelings, they were here quite 
eradicated. I was taught to load an unhappy | 
wreich with additional miſery, and rob him ot 

every little degree of comfort he might pol- 
ſeſs, in order to make him pine for relief, which 
relief was never afforded but at an exorbitant 
price. We had a licence for felling wine; but 
that wine was fo poor and fo ſour, that it re- 
quired ſomething ſtronger always to qualify it; 
and, if a priſoner withed to ſend out for brandy 
or ſtrong beer, we always exacted as much for 
fetching it, as the liquor was worth. I ſhould 
have continued with my father, he deſigning 
me to be one of his followers, but my mother- 
in-law led me ſuch a weary life, that one day 
when my father was out, 1 opened his bureav, 
made free with about twenty pounds of his ill- 


gotten 
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gotten wealth, and decamped, and of courſe 
never durſt ſee his face again. 

« I had ſenſe enough, with theſe twenty 
pounds to equip mylelf with neceſſary cloaths, 
and by an application to a regiſter-office, 
got me a place; a character for which, coft 
me no leſs than a guinea. As a Sheriff's 
officer has always bail at hand, to give ſecurity 
to an action, at a price proportionable to the 
debt the priſoner is arreſted for, ſo theſe keepers 
of regiſter-offices, have —_— a houſe-keeper 
or two ready to give a character to thoſe who 
want one, and are enabled to purchaſe it. The 
price of a written character is a crown ; that 
of a verbal one, by one of theſe friends, a 
guinea. It was a guinea, however, well. laid 
out, and I did not grudge it. It procured me 
a place at a tea-dealer's in Bond ſtreet, to open 
and ſhut up ſhop, carry out parcels, and do: 
other things. My matter, from dealing with 
women of faſhion, had acquired a ſmoothneſs 
of tongue ſufficient to deceive the_ devil, and 
he found it of great ufe to him. If any woman 
tame to his ſhop in a coach, or on foot with 

a ſervant behind her, whether titled or not, 
ſhe was always a lady, and during her ftay, the 
word ladyſbip was ſeldom out of his mouth. 
He would ſtand all day dreſſed at his ſhop door, 
when he had no cnſtomers within, and bow to 
every carriage that paſſed; and whilſt he was at 
dinner, he expected me to be dreſſed, and to 
bow for him. Why didn't you bow to that 
coach, ſaid he to me, one day warmly ? I told 
him it was empty,—* what's that to the pur- 
poſe, you block-head,” return he ? © Always bow 
to 2 coronet full or empty.” Ard he profited 


* 
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by this plan; for he had a world of buſineſs, 


and was ſuppoſed to be a monied man. I was 
in the ſhop one day, when a lady accuſtomed to 
drink twenty ſhilling tea, came in and aſked to 
ſee ſome of his beſt Hyſon. He ſhewed her a 
canniſter at eighteen ſhillings a pound. She 
took it to the light, ſmelt it, taſted it, rubbed 
it in the palm of her hands, ſmelt it againe, and 
enquired if he had no better ; he aſſured her 
ladyſhip, there was no better to be bought, 
and perhaps he ſpoke the truth ; for all tea- 
dealers mix their teas, as wine merchants adul- 
terate their wine and ſpirits. 'They make 
Hyſon of all prices, from ten ſhillings to eigh- 
teen, by mixing it with what 15 called Bloom, 
or common green: then again they dye it and 
ſcent it; a few drops of Bergamot, &c. thrown 
into a pound of Souchong, is ſold for Cowſlip, 
or a tea of a ſuperior nature; and as I general- 
ly had ahandin theſe adulterations, I can take 
upon me to fay, I believe the tea my maſter 
ſhewed this lady, was as genuine as any ſhe 
conld have met with. But it would not do; 
Better,” ſays ſhe, Mr. Congo, is certainly to 
be bought, for J drink better every day, though 
tis true I give more money for it. If you 
have no better, I am ſorry for the trouble 1 
have given you.“ On her leaving the ſhep, he 
replicd, © if your ladyſhip does not object to 
price, [ have a peculiar kind at thirty-ſix ſhill- 
ings a pound, which I defy the whole town to 
equal.” © Thirty-ſix ſhillings !“ exclaimed ſhe, 
returning, © I never, heard of ſuch a price, —it 
muſt be a curioſity Pray let me fee it, © He 
then reached down another cannitter cf the 
ſame tea, and ſhe, examining it wu fome at- 

; „5 tention, 
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tention, cries, “ this to be ſure is conſiderably 
better ; but the price amazes me. Why did'nt 
you ſhew me this at firſt? Weigh me out two 
pounds, and if I like it, I will fend for more.” 
Thus did this fanciful woman pay thirty-ſix 
ſhillings a pound for tea, which ſhe might have 
had for eighteen. But tis the way with thele 
ladies; not knowing the value or price of com- 
modities, they are taken in by almoſt every 
tradeſman they deal with. So that with all 
the parade cf prying, looking over, examintzg, 
enquirirg, cheapening, and ſo on, they will 
give fifty per cent. more than other people. 
Knowing nothirg beyond the line of lite they 
are in, they rate the goodneſs of every thing 
by is price, and conceive a low-priced article 
to be nought but traſh, Goods within »neir 
knowledge, they will go far a-foot to purchaſe. 
City traders unuſed to deal with ſuch perſons, 
will not often take advantage of their ignorance. 
They will not aſk Gfteen ſhiliings for a purſe at 
a coach-door, which they will fell for half the 
money to a cuftorner on foot. There are ſome 
ladies ſhrewd enough to know this ; and yet 
theſe, inſtead of going in their Own carriage, 
will pay for a hackney coach, to fave two- 
pence a yard on a dozen yards of ribband. In 
2 word, they owe all this to their pride, their 
vanity and parade; they will go a ſbapping as 
they call it, morning after morning, tumble 
over a great variety of goods, give a great deal 
of trouble, and nct buy; and often when they 
0 buy, they will not pay for years. Were per- 
lone of fortune to act conſittemly, they would. 
oon nd their account init; but whilſt they 
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go on as they do, they muſt not be ſurpriſed 
at any thing they meet with.“ 

I told the captain, that I had not only 
heard that wine-merchants adulterated their 
wines, but abſolutely made them. 

© 'There 1s not the leaſt doubt of it,” returns 
he; *©* three-fourths of the white-wine drank. 
in this kingdom, are compoſitions put together 
here, and made palatable by a liquor they call 
flavour; and as to Port, what is generally drank, 
is a mixture of malt-ſpirits, red wine and tur- 
nip- juice“: — for the whole kingdom of Portu- 
gal could not furniſh half the quantity here 
conſumed. But to return' ſays he, to my 
ſtory.” . | 

* I ſhould have continued with Mr. Congo 
longer, but I happened one day to let the cat 
out of the bag, by telling my maſter, inadvert- 
ently before the exciſeman, who happened to 
be in the ſhop, that a bag of tea which he had 
ſtowed away in the cellar, was burſt, and a 
good deal of the tea ſhed. For there is not a 
tea-Cealer in town or country, but what ſmug- 

les n:ore or leſs. . They are to conceal no ex- 
ciſeable goods from the inſpection of the exciſe- 
man, and ths idie expreſſion of mine, not only 
coſt him a ſilencing fee of twenty guineas to 
ſteer clear of the Exchequer, but it loſt me my 
Place. 3 | 1 

* For the benefit of economical readers, the following 
are the proportions. Forty-eight gallons of liquor effec. 
trom turnips, eight gallons from malt ſpirits, and eight 
gallons of good Port wine, coloured with Cechineal and 
roughened with elder tops. It ſhouid ſtand two years in 
<> ts and one in bottles. If rough cyder is ſabliituted for 


tu'nip-Juice, and Coniac-brandy for malt ipirits, he wine 
will be the better. 
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„ applied again to a regifter- office, and was 
next in the ſervice of Mr. Po celain, a china- 
man in St. James's-Street. This maſter, like 
my laſt, had little to do but with women of 
faſhion, and gave me an cpportunity of fecing 
2 little more of heir fol. He had originally 
been a W_. Ich drover, was a man of low cun- 


ning, and where he picked up his knowledge in 


china, I krow not, but he was reckoned a con- 
noiſſeur, and became the tizndard of taſte in 
this branch of trade. I'-fleffed of the moſt 
heautiful and valuable collection in town, his 
hop was the morving Hunter of thoſe ladies 
whoſe fancy tœok that turn. Ilis mode of keep- 
ing up chis collection, was by culling the china 
cloſets of women of quality in a very artful 
and deiigning way His plan was to find out 
what ladies had the beſt collection, and when- 
ever they came to his ſhop, he gave them to 
underſtand, that he took china in exchange, and 
poſſibly they might have a few odd articles, of 


little value to them, but which when aſſorted 


with other pieces, which he might find among 
his lumber, raight be worth ſomething. 'This 
generally procured him acceſs to the cloſet : be- 
tides, there are few collectors of china, but 
(like collectors of natural curioſities). are fond of 
diſplay ing their ccllections betore thole who are 
cteemed virtuoſos.”* 

& He was one day in lady Betty Soft's cloſet, 
when a pair of old vaſes of uncommon beauty 


truck him. Put, he was ſilent. She ſhewed 


him every thing in turn, and aſked his opinion 
of it, He did not fail to praiſe moſt things of 


little value, and depreciate many of intrinſic 


worth; but declared he had not ſeen upon the 
whole 
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whole 2 more valuable collection any where, and 
that her Ladyſhip, ſhewed herſelf a woman of 
uncommon taſte. There was nothing, he faid, 
throughout the cloſet, that arraigned that taſte, 
but thoſe vulgar vaſes in the corner, which he 


would adviſe her ladyſhip to put upon the man- 


tle-piece in her nurſery. © Nurſery,” ſays the, 
£ Mr. Porcelain? they will ſocn be of no value 
there, and they colt me a great deal of moncy. 
„Then your ladyſhip was impoſed on, returned 
te,” Jou had better take them then, replied 
lady Betty, with thoſe odd articles we have 
picked out. They were of little worth,” he 
ſaid, by themſeſves but along with other things, 
he would allow her ladyſhip fomething for them 
He accordingly took them away with him ; and 
was no ſooner gone, than her ladyſhip's maid 
was rung for, and made acquainted with the bu- 
ſineſs of the morning.” Porcelain, the china- 
man,” ſays ſhe, has been here, and thoſe vaſes, 
which you and others have ſo much admired, I 
find are trumpery things.” * Who told your 
I1dyſhip fo 7” replies the maid. © Porcelain him- 
ſelt ;* returns ſhe, © he declared they were the 
moſt paltry things in nature, and a diſgrace to 
my cloſet; and he has taken them away.“ Taken 
them away !' exclaims Bridget, * ſure, my 
lady, you would not ſuffer yourſelf to be 
cheated in that ſtyle ; he has under-valued them 
merely to get them into his own clutches, and 
will ſell them as great rarities.'—* Aye! ſays 
lady Betty, then ſend Thomas after him in- 
med:ately, ard let him bring them back.” I homas 
was inſtantly diſpatched, but Porcelain, on his 
reaching home ordered me to carry them up to 
che top of the houſe; and on beirg told the 

| man's 
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man's errard ; * cried out, how very unfor- 
tunate I 1 had no ſooner brought them and ſet 
them down upon my counter, but a gentleman, 
who came in at that inſtant, aſked the price of 
that ordinary pair of valcs, and I have fold them 
to him for a ſong. Kun, Will,” fays. he to 
me, * down that ſtreet, you may poſſibl / over- 
take him—in a ſcarler gold-laced waiſtcoat—he 
has not been out of the ſhop five miuutes.” 
« I ſet off as he ordered me—but the vaſes 
were irrecoverable. And three months after- 
wards, with ſome additional painted ornaments 
to diſguiſe them, they were added to his ſtock 
of china, and were rated as antiques.“ 

On my ſmiling at the idea of his painting 
it afreſh, he told me, it was a practice with 
him. He has been known to ſell a whole fer- 
vice of white china, painted and varniſhed over, 
for that which 1s burnt in, and when a dinner 
has been ſerved up in it, the ſteam of the dithes 
has obliterated the painting, and all the figures 
have vaniſhed.”” | 

He uſed to ſurvey his cuſtomers from head 
to foot, and alk a price accoiding to their ap- 
pearance.“ What ſhali I give yon,“ ſays a 
lady, one day to him, © for that ſet of Dreſden 
china?“ © It was Chelſea, but as ſhe took it 
for Dreſden, he atked a Dreſden price, (twenty 
guineas) and it was purchaſed. In a few weeks 
afterwards, her friend; informed her it was 
Chelſea,” She accordingly flew to him, and 
wondered how he could p.ciums to fell ker that 
ſet of Chelſea china for Dre: den. I never: 
fold it for Dreſden,” returns he; your lady- 
| ſhip aſked me, what I would have for that 
ſet of Dreſden china, I thought you hid been 

| a Judge 
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a judge of china by your buy ing it up ſo. Had 
it been Dreſden, it ſhould not have gone for 
forty pieces. But, it your ladyfhip diſlikes it, 
you arc welcome to change it for any thin 
elſe. © Diſappointed, ſhe looked round and 
fixed upon a couple of jars worth ab1:t ten 
pounds, which he valued at thirty; Hut, to 
make her ladyſhip amends, he would oni rake 
of her five guineas, heſides the breakfaſt fet 
'The bargain was ftruck, the jars put into the 
coach, and her ladythip no ſooner from the 
door, than he turned round to me, hugging 
himſelf in his adroitnefs, with a By —— one 
of the Jars is cracked.” 

« This puts me in mind of a flory I have 
ſumewhere met with. A cane: ſeller in London, 
ſold a gentleman a cane for five guineas, and to 
a lecond, the ſame kind of cane for ten, telling 
him it was a unique, and there was not ſuch 
another in the kingdom; thele two happening 
to meet, and the falt upon an examination of 
the two canes, conceiving himſelf impoſed on, 
went to the perſon of who he bought i, and 
rated him upon the ſubject ; but he had ſuffi- 
cient addreſs to ee his cultomer to the 
purchale ; who implicitly believed what the 
ſeller told him.“ It is a great misfortune, 


Sir,“ ſays he, that you are unacgueinted with 
the great value of that cane. | have been look- 


ing out for you every day, expecting you would 
have called to have thanked me tor letting you 
into ſo good a purchase on ſuch eaty terms:” I 
have examined the two car es, replied the gen- 


tleman, and ſee no difference.“ D, ifference P 


exclaimed the feller,,— all the difference 1 in the 
BY 8 | world 
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world— the one l ſold for five guineas, is merely 
Jam-6-e; whereas your's is a jam-beau.” 

* Such a man was my ſecond maſter ; and 
you may ſuppoſe, hat under the roof of two 
fuck arttul inſtructors, I muſt certainly have 
pros ed. + learned a good deal before I left 
hom: ; but acquired a further degree of know- 
ledae ada M. Coage and Mr. Porcelain. I 
fell in ſo much vith my maſter's natural diſ- 
poſition, that he began t' like me; but an ac- 
cident here alſo depri d of my place. Our 
ſhop was ſeldom kept «pen 1t'-r five o'clock, fo 
that | had a good ical of rime upon my hands 
—ſome ot iny evenings | uled to 1pend at a 
ſpoutin g-ciub in the neighbourhood 3; where, 
though a cry bad ſpeaker, I got ſuch a rage for 
declamation, that I was always cepeating 1ume 
paſſages or other, whenever I had opportunity. 
When I ſpent my evenings at home, | uled to 
entertain the maids with my theatrical abilities. 
One of theſe, Suſan, a firaple country wench, 
was mightily taken with my ſpe: chez. I have 
ranted away BY: pur, til ſhe has, with her 


month ops ew as ſtitz, and as mationleſs as 
a ſtatins. Bui e evening, when | was in fpt- 


Tits, I gas th in a few paſſages out of Alex- 
ander ti:2 Gre: at, and I h:J worked mu ſelf up 
to ſuch a pitch, in the ſcene with Clytus, that 
when I was % kill him, in a paroxiſm of 
rage, I kicked Jown the table, furgetting that 
my maſter was overhead. Thi, made inch a 
clatter, that the bell v rung, and Suſan went 
up, ſcarce recoverins from that frigidity of hor- 
ror, my murgerons tongue lg: firſt had thrown 
her into.“ What's :l ha d—mned racket 
_ below © ſays my maſter—* Nothing, Sir, = 
Cs 
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me, but Alexander has juſt killed Clyphus.” 


If he goes on this way,“ returns my maſter, 
© I thall have him in one of his fits, dealing 
© death among ihe china, and do me twenty 
© pounds worth of miſchief. Upon this I was 
* diſcharged.” 

1 gave him to underſtand that I was quite 
entertained with his manner of telling his ſtory, 
as it fell in with my notions, that of making. 
remarks on life as I Pome along, and begged him 
to proceed. 

He replied, © from what he could learn from 
his acquaintance who were in the ſervice of 
others, that tradeſmen ſhew their worſt goods 
and oldeſt patterns firſt, particularly ſilk-mer- 
cers, linen and woollen-drapers, haberdaſhers, 
and the like; that they have particular lights 
in their ſhops to give them a faite appearance; 
that they pretend to examine the goods narrow- 
ly, to make the buyer ſuppole they would not 
deceive him, aſk more than the thing is wort 
to allow for abating, crib a little in the quai. 
tity or meaſure, and then reach their ſcales to 
weigh the money they receive. In ſhort, that 
there is not a ſingle trade or arofeffion but 
what has its myſteries and arts of defrauding; 
that men open their thops, it out their gods 
every morning to impoſe upon their cuſtomers, 
and chearfull; ſhut them up again at night, af- 
ter having cheated all the day, like the woman 
who after talking all the {ca: dal ſhe can, Wipes 
her mouth and ſays ſhe has done no harm.“ 

„Since then,” continued he, as whatever 
is, is right, and theſe men with whom 1 
had lived were doing lo well in the world bv a 


G:. little 
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little artifice and fineſſe, I was unhappy I could 
rot ſtrike out into fome way of life that would 
raiſe me above the ſituation of a ſervant. How- 
ever, thought I, as there is a tide in the for- 
une of all men, I will wait with patience. 


Some: hing may turn up unexpectedly.“ 
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PRESEN ILY,” continued he, got 

another place, which was to wait up- 
on a young gentleman, who lived upon an al- 
lowance from his father. The old man was 4 
widower, had been very low bred, but was tor - 
tunately in the poſſeſſion of a good eſtate, Which 
he ſquandered away in a very extraordinary 
manner. He was immoderately fond of tarm- 
ing, and fancied he had a talent, which few 
nen poſſeſſed, that of improving land to the 
higheit degree of luxurtancy. He was of opt- 
nion, that, of all men, he who made two blades 
of graſs grow, where only one grew before, was 
the molt uſeful in fociety. Under this idea he 
took farms in moſt parts of the kingdom, 
though he had not ſufficient to ſtock them; he 
neither ploughed nor ſowed, but laid down all 
the land he could in grals, and what he could 
riot lay down properly, he ſuffered nature to lav 
down for him with ſcutch graſs, thiſtles and 
docks. Though he was a ſenſible and ſhrewd. 
man in other reſpects, he was a madman in 
farming, and would almoſt deprive himſclt of 
neceſlaries to lay it out upon land, which yield- 
ed him little or no return. The fineſt crops of 
' graſs and clover he has ſuffered to rot on the 
ground, under a notion of feeding the land. 
Nay, he has been known to ſow his graſs lands 
with carrot and turnip ſeed, and on being aſked 
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his reaſon for it, replied, * graſs land could not 
be too full of ſeeds.” „ He has filled a barn 
with potatoes, waſhed and piled away at a great 
expence, and ſuſfered them to ſtand there and 
grow through the thatch. I mention all this, 
to convince you there could be no harm in 
robbing ſuch a man, for the ſake of his fon, 
whom he had brought up a gentleman, and 
whom, whilſt poſſeiſing a large fortune, he 
would ſcarce allow ſufficient to exiſt on, I 
really pitied my young maſter, who was an only 
child, trom my heart, ard uſed to plead his 
cauſe with the old gentleman often, but could 
ſeldom ex:ort any thing from him. However, 
one day, when I had been about a year in the 
family, I contrived to get a little of his caſh : 
he had juſt received a debt of four hundred 
pounds, and was juſt coming into the room 
where I and my matter were.—l gave my maſ- 
ter the wink, and he left us; and the old gen- 
tleman, having the bag in his hard, ſhut to the 
door; but did not ſee that J was in the room, 
* 'This is a ftrange age we live in,“ faid he to 
himſelf, © I know not what to make of it. Ne- 
ver was there a greater fondneſs for money, nor 
ſo much difficulty in getting one's own. Debts 
now-a-daye, are like children, begot with plea- 
ſure, but brought forth with pain; however, 1 
have no need to complain, having juſt received 
four hundred pounds, that has been owing to 
me two years, aid it will go a great way to- 
wards ſtocking Littlecot farm. So, Mr. Raſcal, 
continues he, ſeeing me and hurrying the bag 
into his caat-pocket ! —* Raſcal, Sir, returns I, 
© Il am fureI don't deſerve that name.“ Yes, 
 $aſcal,” ſays he, * you are tlie ruin of my ſon. 
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You may tell him I am very angry with him.“ 
With my maſter, Sir ?' replies I, Indeed, 
you are not the only one who complains of him, 
his conduct is grown ſo abominable of late, 
that it drives me beyond all patience.” * In- 
deed!” ſays the old man, why, I thought you 
and he were perfectly agreed.” Me, Sir?“ 
returns I, affecting unhappineſs at his ſon's con- 
duct, far from it; I preach to him too much 
for that; I am ſute, I am always putting him 
in mind of the duty he owes to you and to 
himſelf. Why, we are every moment at dag- 
= drawing.—He can't bear I ould tell him 
ow eill he behaves to you.” And do you 
quarrel with him for this?“ ſays he, That I 
do, and pretty handſomely too, returned I. 
* I have been under a great miſtake then, ſays 
he, for I always underſtood that you encou- 
raged him in his extravagance and diſobedi- 
ence.” Ah, Sir,” exclaimed I, * fee how in- 
nocence is often ſlandered and oppreſſed! Sir, 
if I may be believed, was you to pay me for 
being his governor, I could not ſay more to him 
than I do, to make him behave more ſoberly 
and diſcreetly ;* © Sir,” ſays I to him very often, 
in the name of gcodneſs, don't be carried away 
with every wind that blows, obſerve a more 
prudent carriage, and conſider the worthy gen- 
tleman your father, who is depriving. himſelf 
of neceſſaries to ſave and get money for you.” 
« 'Theold man ſcemed to chuckle at this, and 
coming up to me, I made an attempt to pick 
dis pocket of the bag; but not ſucceeding, | 
went on.””—* And no longer break his poor 
heart with your behaviour, but take up and ſive 
as he does with reputation and honour.'— 

| « Here 
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Here I made another attempt and ſucceed- 
ed.“ Why, that was well aid,” replied the 
old gentleman. * And what anſwer does he 
make?” * Anſwer ? ſays I, © A pack of ſtuff 
that almoſt makes me mad; not, but to ſay 
the truth, he retains in his heart the ſeeds of 
henour and virtue, you have there ſown. But, 
alas, his reaſon has no longer any power over 
him! However, Sir, I hope I fhall be able to 
bring him over at laſt.” « Do fo, my good 
lad,“ returns the old man, altering his voice to 
a ſoſter tone than when he called me raſcal. 
* Do, and you will find me your friend. When 
you ſee him next, be ſure you ſay as many fine 
things of me as you can ?” Let me alone, Sir, 
2%, * for that; Il do the bulincis, never 
fear.“ At this he was going to quit the room; 
but returned as recollecting himſelt, with, © Lord, 
lerd, how forgetful I am ! I proteft I was going 
away, without ſo much as thanking you for 
your good ſervices. Stay.—[ll give thee ſome- 
thing to remember me, and began to feel for 
his bag: frighted out of my wits, leſt he ſhould | 
miſs it, I caught hold of his hand, with, Not 
a farthing, Sir.“ He, on the contrary, ons 
determined to gratify me, cried out, * I infi 
upon it;“ but I would not quit my hold; and 
declared he ſhould not, ſaying, © I was not one 
df thoſe ſelfiſh perions who act only from inte- 
reſt.” I know that,” ſays he, but ſtil'—car- 
rying his hand towards his pocket; but as I 
had not quitted him, I pulled it rather forcibly 
the other way, and addreſſed him warmly, with, 
« I muſt deſire, Sir, you will deſiſt; I am a 
man of honour, and any farther offers of this 
vature will affront me.“ At this he gave it ” ; 
; | © but 
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© but ſuppoſe,” ſays he, you was to carry my 
ſon a little preſent, perhaps that may lead him 
to think you his friend? By no means, Sit, 
returned I, ſtill frightened left he ſhould mils 
his bag. Keep your money. ft will be to» 
much like a bribe. If I fee occaſion, [ can but 
alk you.“ Well then,” ſays he, de it 10 ;— 
but be ſure ply him well, and leave no ſtone 
unturned to bring him over, and 1 ſhall ever 
value you.“ At this he left the room, and me 
almoſt out of breath for tear. As toon as he 
was gone, I took fifty guineas out of the bag 
for myſelf, for I think I deſerved it, and carried 
the reſt to my young maſter, teiling him how 
I got it. He ſcemed very thanktul, and gave me 
ten pieces for my cleverneſs; “ for, laid he, 
% he was ſure it was no ſin to take it from him, 
as it would otherwiſe have been thrown away 
apon a barren ſoil.”? 

A few hours after, whilſt my young maſ- 
ter and I were together, the old gentleman 
joined us, and ſeemed to be in a very ſurly 
mood. * What are you two laying your heads | 
together about? —— No good | warrant you.“ 
And I hope no harm, Sir,” fays his ſon. * That's 
more, returns he, than I know.“ * Pm ſor- 
Ty, ſays I, to ſee you ſo much out of hu- 
mour, Sir.“ Peace, ralcal,' crics he, or I' 
lay my cane over you. - Sorrow's hut poor 
comfort to a man that's loſt his purſe.” * Have 
you really loſt it f* 'ays my young ma ter. © Yes, 
blockhead,” returns his futher, * I have really. 
loſt it.—Flave you found it ff? I with I had, 
fays the ſon. * The devil doubts you,“ returns 
the father. If you had, I ſhould never fee it 
again.“ Had | it fallen into my maſter's hands, 

ſays 
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Here I made another attempt and ſucceed- 
ed.“ Why, that was well ſaid,” replied the 
old gentleman. * And what anſwer does he 
make?” * Anſwer ?” ſays I, © A pack of ſtu 
that almoſt makes me mad; not, but to ſay 
the truth, he retains in his heart the ſeeds of 
honour and virtue, you have there ſown. But, 
alas, his reaſon has no longer any power over 
him ! However, Sir, I hope I fhall be able to 
bring him over at laſt” Do fo, my good 
ad,” returns the old man, altering his voice to 
2 ſoſter tone than when he called me raſcal. 
* Do, and you will find me your friend. When 
you ſee him next, be ſure you ſay as many fine 
things of me as you can?” * Let me alone, Sir,” 
ay, * for that; l'll co the buſincſs, never 
fear.“ At this he was going to quit the room; 
but returned as recollecting himſelt, with, Lord, 
lord, how forgetful I am ! I proteft I was going 
away, without ſo much as thanking you for 
your good ſervices. Stay.—PTll give thee ſome- 
thing to remember me, and began to feel for 
his bag: frighted out of my wits, left he ſhould 
miſs it, I caught hold of his hand, with, Not 
a farthing, Sir.“ He, on the contrary, nay 
determined to gratify me, cried out, © I inſiſt. 
upon it;“ but I would not quit my hold; and 
declared he ſhould not, ſaying, © I was not one 
vt thoſe ſelfiſh perions who act only from inte- 
reſt.” I know that,? ſays he, but ſtill'—car- 
rying his hand towards his pocket; but as 1 
had not quitted him, I pulled it rather forcibly 
the other way, and addreſſed him warmly, with, 
« I muſt deſire, Sir, you will deſiſt; I am a 
man of honour, and any farther offers of this 
vature will affront me.“ At this he gave it up; 
but 
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© but ſuppoſe,” ſays he, you was to carry my 
ſon a little preſent, pernaps that may lead nim 
to think you his friend?“ By no means, vir,” 
returned I, till frightened left he ſhould mils 
his bag. Keep your money. It will be too 
much like a bribe. If I fee occaſion, I can but 
aſk you.“ Well then,” ſays he, * be it fo ;— 
but be ſure ply him well, and leave no ſtone 
unturned to bring him over, and I ſhall ever 
value you.“ At this he left the room, and me 
almoſt out of breath for tear, As ſoon as he 
was gone, I took fifty guineas out of the bag 
for myſelf, for I think I deſerved it, and carried 
the reſt to my young maſter, telling him how 
I got it. He ſcemed very thanktul, and gave me 
ten pieces for my cleverneſs; “ for,” laid he, 
% he was ſure it was no finto take it from him, 
as it would otherwiſe have been thrown away 
apon a- barren foil.” 

A few hours after, whilſt my young mal- 
ter and I were together, the old gentleman 
joined us, and ſeemed to be in a very ſurly 
mood. * What are you two laying your heads 
together about? —— No good | warrant you." 
And J hope no harm, Sir, fays his ſon. That's 
more, returns he, © than I know.' © I'm for- 
Ty, ſays I, to ſee you fo much out of hu- 
mour, Sir.“ Peace, raſcal,” cries he, or [lt 
lay my cane over you. —Sorrow's hut poor 
comfort to a man that's loſt his purſe.” * Have 
you really loſt it? ays my young maker. © Yes, 
blockhead,” returns his father, * I have really 
loſt it.—Flave you found it?“ * I with [| had,” 
| fays the ſon. * The devil doubts you,” returns 
the father. It you had, I ſhould never fee it 
again.“ Had it fallen! into my maſter's hands,“ 
| | "Foy 
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ſays I, I'll be anſwerable it would have been 
returned untouched.” * Yes, yes,” replies he, 
* rogues are always ready to anſwer for one 
another. I wiſh you would anſwer for your- 
ſelf 3 it was whilft I was liſtening to you, ſcoun- 
drel, or ſoon after, that I loſt it; it was pick- 
ed out of my coat-pocket, or I mult have pul- 
led it out with my handkerchief,” © Pulled it 
out with your handkerchief moſt likely, Sir, 
returned I: * what kind of purſe was it:? That 
1 ſuppoſe,” ſays he, you would be glad to 
know; no, no; I have no other mark to claim 
it by.” On my telling him it might fall in my 
way to recover it for him, if he would deſcribe 
it to me, he ſeemed to liſten to me, and deſired 
his ſon to leave us together. As ſoon as he 
was gone, he began to addreſs me in ſofter 
terms, and ſaid, his baſtard's extravagant courſe 
of life, often put him out of humour, and led 
him to fay things he did not with to ſay. 
Upon the whole, ſays he, my good fellow, 
I have ſecretly corſidered you as a faithful honeſt 
lad ; and would a few hours ago, have given 
you a {mall teſtimony of my good opinion, but 
your confounded ſcruples would not ſuffer me. 


{ beg I may do it now.“ At this he gave me 4 | 


couple of guineas, and, if you can,“ ſays. 
he, © by any means recover my money for me, 
Fil be a friend to you as long as I ive,” © You 
are ſenſible, Sir,” replied I, * if it is poſſible to 
be recovered, it cannot be done without great 
trouble and ſome expence. What reward are 
you willing to give the finder ? * Hah ? Re- 
ward ?* ſay s he, farting at the very idea, ſup- 
poſe you offer a few guineas,-—you may go as 
far as fe.“ I aſked him what was the 87 | 
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loſt? © Four hundred pounds, fays he. And 
can you think, cried. I, of offering ſo ſmall a 
reward? That would ando- us quite, the mean- 
neſs of the offer would prevent 1ts being return- 
ed, in order to puniſn 3ou.—Five, indeed, in 
hand, as a part of fifty mo:e, if returned—no- 
thing like generoſity in thele caſes. Was it not 
a. canvas bag: at the word canvas, he ſeemed: 
tranſported; I thought he would have kiſſed 
me. Yes, a canvas bag, I ſte, my dear fel. 
low,” ſays he, you do know ſomething of it.“ 
»I told him, that I did hear ſuch a bag waz 
found by a pooriſh man, but little imagined 
it was his; fo probably if this man could be 
found, what with per ſuaſions, threats, promiſe: . 
and good words, it miglit be recovered.” No- 
thing more lixely,” lays he,—* Do then, my 
od lad, fet about it immediately, for no time 
ſhould be loſt'—* But, Sir, returned I, the 
ſearch of this man will be attended with ſome 
expence, and you know, Sir, lam not in a fitu- 
ation to give jou credit.” Upon which he gave 
me three guineas. Three guineas |” exclaim 
ed I, * what is three guineas ? I can't think of 
lookin mean in this affair, purely for you; 
ſake,” this drew from him two pieces more; 
* then, Sir, there's drink-money,” that got 
another guinea;—* mclicngers to one place,” this 
a guinea more ;—* diipaiches to anviter—bribes 
to one—huſh-money to another,” * Heath,” 
ſays the old man, who gave me more and more. 
for every purpoſe, © I'll give no more unde . 
it's brought to me:“ but, Sir, ſays I, you 
forgot the five pieces as a reward in hard 
© Zounds,' ſays he, at this rate you pie 
my pockct of cyery guinea [I have.”- -\ ell, har 
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ing got about twenty guineas from him, I pro- 
miſed him to do my beſt; but on my leaving 
him, he directed me to count the money and ſee 
the gold was all weight, and that none of it 
was Changed.” 

[ aſked him if he returned the bag of money. 
„Not a ſhilling,” ſays he. © The titty I took, I 
had too many uſes for, and the remainder, 
u hich I gave my young maſter, I believe did not 
continue with him long enough even to know 
how much he had. He never counted his mo- 


ney ; he judged of the 3 only by the time 
it laſted.“ 


CHAP. 
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I TH this fifty pounds I determined 
to ſet up for my ſelf, accordingly I 
quitted my place, and hearing of an orphan 
young lady of feventeen years of age, who was 
| heireſs to a fortune of fix thouſand a year, 
one thouſand of which ſhe enjoyed during 
her minority, and who lived with an aunt 
at the Weſt end of the town; 1 determin- 
ed to make a bold puſh, and try if I could 
not carry her; with this view I equipped my- 
ſelf with a fuit or two of genteel cloaths, 
and paſſed for a gentleman. Having found out 
the houſe where the lived, I frequently walked 
under the window, with the hopes of ſeeing her, 
and, at lait I ſaw one whom I took to be her, and 
ſhe was as pretty as ſhe was rich. My next ftep 
was, if poſſible, to get acceſs to her. For 
this purpoſe, I went to a publiic- houſe in the 
neighbourhoud, addreſſed myfelt to a chairman 
I there found, and made many enquiries reſ- 
peciing the family, particularly where they vi- 
ſited, and where they reſided in the country: 
all this I learnt; this done, I contrived to get 
to the ear of ſome of the ſervants, which 1 
like wiſe eftecled. The chairman to whom 1 
firſt applied, told me, that the fooiman and 
coachman uſed that houſe, and were generall 
there in an evening between tea-time and ſup- 
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per. At this hour I went, and was introduced 
to them. I took the footman apart, gave him 
to underſtand I was a gentleman and a man of 
family and fortune; that accident had thrown 
me into the way of his young miſtreſs, and I 
. wiſhed to be better acquainted with her; and 
if he would aſſiſt me in to doing, I would en- 
deavour to be his friend, and as an earneſt of 
that friendſhip I tipped him half a guinea : he 
promiſed me all the aililtance in his power, and 
told me, that both ſhe and her aunt were te 
be at the play the next day, having a couple of 
box tickets for a benefit. This intelligence was 
every thing I could wiſh. I was at the theatre 
the ſame night, procured admiſſion into the 
ſame box, and had the happinels to be particu- 
larly noticed by her; for 1 fat cloſe by her fide. 
When the play was over, I handed her to her 
carriage, and politely took my leave. The day 
following, I found out the footman again, and 
made enquiries reſpecting the lady's maid. He 
aſſured me, ſhe was an open-hearted girl, and 
did not doubt, but ſhe would favour my views. 
I wiſhed very much to ſee her; and he promiſed: 
to aſk her to give m2 a meeting. An opportu- 
nity ſoon occurred tor that purpoſe ; the foot- 
man brought me word the next day, that his 
young miſtreſs and her aunt, went out an air- 
ing every morning about twelve, and that if I 
would go to the houle in their abſence, he had 
made their porter acquainted with my wiſhes, | 
and he would let Mliſs's maid know when I was 
there. I took the hrit opportunity of going, 
and faw the coach drive from the door. A 
tete-a-tete ſoon took place between me and the 
maid, whom I made allo my friend by a preſent 
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of five guineas. She promiſed to plead my cauſe 
with my young miſtreſs, and did it effectually. 
An interview was appointed, and I was to meet 
her in Kenſington Gardens. On the day fixed, 
ſhe promiſed to be there with her maid, who, 
on my coming up, retired. I had now an op- 
portunity of preſſing my ſuit, and I did it with 
as much warmth, as if I had bcen really in 
love. I told her a thouſand lies ſo paſſionately, 
that the poor little credulous thing believed them 
all, and at parting promiſed to meet me again 
the firſt opportunity. The ice being now bro- 
ken, through the means of this fervant, we 
carried on a correſpondence for near à month, 
when I was given to underſtand, that the family 
was retiring to their ſeat in Hampſhire.” 
„This buſineſs was expenſive, but thinking 
myſelf ſure of my prize, I obtained goods upon 
credit, and pawned them as ſoon as delivered ; 
by this means I was enabled to keep up appear- 
ances. I followed Miſs into the country, where 
under pretence of taking a walk, I had frequent 
opportunities of being with her, unnoticed by 
her aunt. The ſervants I took care to keep in 
my intereſt. She agreed at laſt to give me 
her hand, and it was propoſed that we ſho _ 
ſet off for Scotland, and that her maid ſhould 
accompany us. Having thus brought things to 
a criſis, and finding ſhe was poſſeſſed of tome 
very valuable diamonds, I adviſed her by all 
means to take thoſe with her, as the could not 
think of returning home, and it was impoſſible 


to make a proper appearance without them: 


ſhe acquieſced with this propoſal, and the day 
was fixed for her elopement; but as the devil 
8 would 
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would have it, an accident happened that over- 
threw all I had been about. 

„There being at the houſe I was at, an even- 
ing club, where the neighbours uſed to meet, 
imoke their pipes, and ſettle the affairs of ad- 
miniſtration ; having been admitted among them, 
[ paſſed my time rather azreeably than other- 
wile, One of the party was an elderly tradeſ- 
man, lateiy married to a ſmart young woman, 
whom I had once or twice ſeen, and was much 
taken with; but he was ſo much under petti- 
coat government, that the uſed to fetch him 
home at night at a regular hour. He had been 
often rallied on this head, and was ſo greatly 
aſhamed of it, that, under a promiſe not ro 
{tay longer than eleven, ſne agreed to go to bed 
before him. Like other babblers, who often lay * 
open their own affairs unaſked, and frequently 
to their prejudice z he gave us to underſtand, 
ſhe was too jealous to ſuffer the maid to fit up 
for him, and that as the door would not unlock 
on the outſide, it was left upon the latch. On 
being aſked whether ſhe left a light? © A 
light ? ſays he, © no.---Qur houſe is not fa 
large, but { can find my way up into my room 
without a light; we lic but on the one pair 
of ſtairs over the ſhop.” I was determined he 
ſhould one day pay dear for this communica- 
tion, and concerted it with the reſt of the com- 
pany, to keep him from home beyond his 
. uſual hour, to ſee whether his wife would 
come the next night to fetch him. Accord— 
ingly, in the courſe of converſation, of the 
uxoriouſueſs of huſbands, I put my gentleman 
upon the metal, and : Fered to lay him a bet 
of two guineas, that he durſt not ſtay out that 

| night 
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night till half after twelve. From an opinios 
that his wife would be aſleep, and not know 


the hour of his return, he took the bet, and 


when the clock ſtruck eleven, was exceeding 
good company. About twenty minutes atter, 1 
took a French leave, went over to his houſe, 
lifted the latch, and without much difficulty, 
found my way into the chamber over the ſhop. 
All was quiet, and the fair one aſleep. Hav- 


ing undreſſed myſelf at the ftair head without 


the door, I ſtole into the room, and the reader 
may ſuppoſe I was not long before I was be- 
tween the ſheets. I had but little time, and 
was determined to make the beſt vie of it. She 
ſoon waked and ipoke to me, but found me not 


diſpoſed to anſwer. However, whether ſhe was 


able in the dark, to diſtinguiſh between her 
huſband and me, or any way diſcovered the 
cheat, I know not ; but this I know, ſhe was 


as kind to me as I could wiſh. When I found 
her compoſed, I began to retire, but ſhe ſoon 


miſſed me from the bed, and hearing me 
tumbling at the door, and I not anſwering her 
when ſhe ſpoke, ſuſpecting I ſuppoſe ſome trick 
had been played her, ſhe roſe with great anger, 
ſeized me by the arm before I could get away, 
alarmed the houſe, and [ was unfortunately 


diſcovered. I was, however, ſuffered to dreſs 


myſelf and return to my quarters, 


This affair made a great noiſe in the 
village, and preſently. reached the manſion. 


The young lady I was to accompany to Scot- 


land, took offence at my conduct; and [ never 


could get to ſee her again. Other reaſons 
might co operate againſt me, but I could not 


learn what they were. I wrote one or two let- 


ters 


- 


* 
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ters to her, but all to no purpoſe. The family 
preſently left the country, and 1 heard of her 
no more: it was 2 fortunate event for her, but 
a d—n'd unlucky one for me. 

The injured huſband determined to pro- 
ſecute me for violating the honour of his wife ; 
but the lawyers could not well adviſe him how 
to proceed. Some propo'ed indicting me capi- 
tally for burglary; lifting a latch and entering 
a dwe ling houſe by night, if done with a fe- 
lonious intent, being a ſpecies of that ciime ; 
but as the wife was conſenting to the ad it could 
not be felony, of courſe, not burglary. The 
ſame argument prevented its being deemed a 
rape. Others were for indiQting me for grand 
larceny or flealing privately from the perſon ; but 
what did I ſteal ? Nothing but her confent. 
This not being any thing that could in fact be 
carried away, the idea of proceeding on that 
plea fell to the ground. Action, of treſpaſs, 
ſeduction, &c, were then propoled; but the 
whole centered at laſt in a proſecution for crim. 
con. 
gut this being more than I could ſtand, I 
thought it better to decamp ; and wiſhing, 25 
you did, to hide myſelf for a while, I made 
a propoſal to this company to join them, and 
and they admitted me among them.” 


In 
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In this ſavage ſtate, though I could boaſt of 
few indulgencies, the life I led was orderly, 
and free from embarraſſments. There was a 
ſtrict diſcipline kept up among us, and a dread 
of being impeached, kept the unruly in awe ; 
for had an information been laid by an indivi- 
dual of the gang againſt his comrades, the 
neighbouring magiſtrates would never have no- 
ticed it; whereas an impeachment by the whole 
gang of an individual, would have been ſuffici- 
cient to have called out a warrant againſt him; 
ſo much was our company conſidered as a ne- 
ceſſary evil. At our general meetings, each of 
us, by turns, was the cook of the day, till 


the laſt year of my time, when we took in 


three young women among us, one of whom, 
by the general voice, as ruler, was to be ſacred 
te me, and the other two were in common 
among us all. They all proved pregnant before 
I quitted the company, and though I did not 
continue long enough to ſee how they got over 
the difficulty, I underſtood they meant either 
to drop their baſtards in ſome diſtant parith, lay 
them at the doors of ſome gentlemen's houſes, 
or ſwear them to perſons that had been their 

common diſturbers. However, as I doubted the 


fidelity of my lady, I was not very uneaſy about 


what became of her burthen. An event hap- 
pened that determined me to quit the connexion, 
and when it took place I left my right in her 
to my ſucceſſor. | | 


Information had been given us, that in 4 


part of the foreſt, concealed under ground, a 
body of ſmugglers had ſtowed a conſiderable 
quantity of brandy and other things : we found 
| it 
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it out, and the booty conſiſted of 300 ankers of 
brandy, 200 half ankers of gin, and 25 bags 
of tea, containing 50 ib. each. This being 
lodged at a neighbouring cuſtom houſe, it was 
condemned and fold, and our part of the mo- 
ney amounted to 540l. which, ſhared among 
eighteen, was Jol. a man: thinking 1 thould 
never meet with a better opportunity of equip- 
ping myſelf for a more reſpectable employ, 
when in pollcſſion of the caſh, I took a French 
leave of my companions, and never have heard 
any thing of them ſince. | 

It was in the ſummer time when I quitted 
the foreſt, and the firit place I retired to was 
Lymington, where I ſtaid long enough to ect 
myſelf new dreſſed. It is almoit inconccivablz 
to think how I laboured to reconcile my paſt 
conduct with what is equitable and right, I 
have often thought, that it is with difficulty 
that men who have been brought up religt- 
ouſly, and with liberal notions, fall away from 
an honeſt courſe of life; I felt myſelf hurt at 
that I was juſt emerged from, and endeavour- 
ed to convince myſelf, that I was not ſo bad as 


the world may ſuppoſe me, from the account 


I have here given. I began with refleQing, 
that fear had driven me from one ſociety, and 

that like a hunted animal I took ſhelter in the 

firſt place that offered: that I no ſooner became 
a member of the company I have deſcribed, but 
[ laboured to reclaim them, and flatter myſelf 
that I in a great meaſure ſucceeded ; from vil- 
lains of the firſt denomination, I reduced them 
to ſcoundrels of the ſecond, made them rather 

ferviceable to the community than AT, 

| | an 
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and had they followed the example I pointed 
out by my own conduct, they might have ſe- 
parated' and become honeſt men: I conſidered 
that unlike bad ſtateſmen, bad citizens of every 
clais, who are a ſcourge to all men, we only 
were a ſcourge to the obnoxious; and that if 
the neceſſities of a ſtate can authorize and 
render equitable the general plunder of our 
enemy, both by ſea and land, we did no more, 
though in a narrower ſcale ; we plundered only 
the enemies of the cuſtoms, of the fair dcaler, 
and of ſociety. In a word, it I acted wrong, 
or an unequitable part in life, I took the firſt 
opportunity to relinquiſh it, and I wiſh every 
one could lay their hand upon their heart and 
ſay the ſame, 

I will finiſn this chapter with a ſtriking anec- 
dote on the ſubject. A merchant of London 
was ſtopped on the highway by a man whom he 
ſoon diſcovered to have been once his ſervant. 
Inſtead of delivering his purſe as he was order- 
ed, he began to reaſon with the robber. Good 
G—, Thomas, could I have ſuppoſed that you 
would have taken to this courlte of life; you 
whom I always imagined ſtrictly honeſt?“ — 
*< Come, come, ſir,” replied the highwayman, 
bad as I am, I'm as honeſt as you. Have not 
you employed your whole thoughts, time and 
fortune, in fitting and ſending out privateers to 
plunder the French, and other countries : and 
what is this but robbing on the highway?“ 
As different,” ſays the merchant, © as light 
and day, for we have declared war againſt the 
French,” If that be all the diſtinction,“ re- 
tort: the robber, I have declared war —_—_ 

« 
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all mankind. — Therefore give me your money, 
or by —— li blow your brains out.“ The on- 
ly difference between you and me, faid a pirate 
to Alexander the Great, who upbraided him 
wien piracy, is, that I commit hoſtilities with a 


ſingle /bip, you with a whole fleet. 


AF. 
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c H A p. XIV. 


N this great length of time, it may naturally 
be expected, that I ſhould have thought 
ſomething of Miſs Wildman, and have been 
anxious to have known the determination of the 
jury reſpecting the death of the man I ſhot, if 1 
really had killed him; but, as in the courſe of 
the laſt chapter, | was unwilling to interrupt 
my narrative, I will tell the reader now, that 
ſcarce a day paſſed, but the was uppermoſt in my 
thoughts ; her ring had never been. off my fing 
er, and | often killed it with tervency, with the 
pleaſirg remembrance of the donor, ah the ani- | 
mated hopes of calling her, one day, mine. 
Being out of the way of all information, and ne- 
ver having ſeen a newſpaper, I was totally in the 
dark reſpecting the tranſaddion that occaſioned 
my flight. In no public-houſe could I find papers 
ſo far back, and | was afraid to make any enqul- 
ry. Being now, however, in the world again, I 
thought proper to write to her, to let her know 
| was alive. 'T he'foliowing is a copy of what I 
wrote. 
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MY DEAR MISS WILDMAN), 


1 Axl ill in the land of theliving, in good 
health, and in as good ſpirits, as fo long an ab- 
lence trom you will admit of; your ring, that 
pledge ot your conſtancy, has never been off my 
finger; of courſe, you have never been out of 
my mind. A fear of embarraſſments, in conſe- 
quence of the event, on the evening of the day [ 
laſt faw you, drove me from London, and indeed 
has ſo far driven me from the world, that I am 
totally ignorant of its reſult ; and of courſe, it 
keeps me ſtill at a diſtance from you. I would 
be more particular in this letter, was I ſure it 
would fail into no other hands but yours; bur, 
till lam convinced of this, expect nothing from 
me, but an aſſurance of the continuance of that 
affection, I have lo many times protelled. 


The invincible and invariable attachment 
of your 
P. S. Dire to K. B C. at the Poſt- houſe at 


Salitbury.—l want fer nothirg 8. 
75 Mi. WILDMAN, at 


. WII DpMA N', E; 
Berkley-ſquare, London. 


went over to Southampton purpoſely to put 
this letter into the poſt; and a fortnight after, 
when had reaſon to expect an anſwer, I ſent 
quently to Sahſbury to enquire for any letter 

„ adiireſ ed, ard was every time diſappointed ; 
ſo 
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ſo that I concluded, it muſt either have been in- 
tercepted, or that ſhe had proved unfaithful 3 
laſt I was unwilling to ſuppoſe, but till I 
opportunity of making ſome enquiries, I 
up the idea of writing again. = 
Having dreſſed myſelf anew, and my hair * 
being grown to its uſual length ; I called wyſelk eg, 
Henry Savage, alluding to the life 1 had lately 
led, and was ready again for any employ I could 
procure. On my informing the taylor who made 
my cloaths, that I wiſhed for a place; hetold me, 
that Dr. Bolus, a phyſician at Saliſbury, wanted 
a ſervant, and that he thought I ſhouid ſuit him. 
[ accordingly, with the taylor's recommendation 
applied to this gentleman, and was taken into hi 
family as a footman. This maſter of mine, this 
ſon of Eſculapius, had not been regularly bred as 
a phyſician, but ſerved his time as an apo: hecary,y 
in the north of England. Ilaving, howevergl 
failed as a diſpenſer "of drugs, and finding an 
opening in this city, by the death of Dr. Kit? em, 
who had practiſed W thirty years; lie writes 
down to a friend at Glalgow, with a remittance 
of twenty guineas; and a diploma, for deſtroying 
mankind ſecundum artem was immediately diſ- . 
Patched by the ſtage coach. With this faculty 
a of poiſoning his Majeily's hege ſubjects, he ſets 
up for a phyſician at Saliſbury, and endeavoured 
to acquire practice, not by any medical abilities, 
but by art and fineſſ:s, All this I gathered be- 
fore I had been with him a fortnight. He was 2 
little man, about fifty years of age; wore a Pur 
of ſquare-toed ſhocs, his ſtockings rolled over hi, 
knees, a full trimmed coat with long {kitz, and 
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# de 


a full bottomed wig that reached to his rump ; fo 


grent was he accoutred from the phy ſicians of 


preſent age, that vou would ſuppoſe him to 


e riſen irom the tombs, in ſhort, he was no 


ody, for he was all wig and ſkirts, and in fact 
ſuch 4 piece Of aſeQarion, that | wondered any 
ne employed him. Put, he had withal a great 
al of worldly cunning: and, in a communica- 


ive mood, one day told me, pliyſic was a farce, 
and that it was aſtoniſhing the people were (6 
taken in by it 3 that nature always did beſt when 
left to her'elt, and that a patient muſt be very 


PA 


bad indec, to be in danger of dying, except 
hen a phytician is called in; that there are but 
Fbree or four principal medicines in the whole 
materia medica of any real efticacy, and whoſe 
virtue almoſt every old woman is acquainted 
-with; that a good tongue is of more uſe to a 
man in this profeſſion, than all the learning of 
the hoſpitals; that ilineſs, in general, fo affect 
rhe ſpirits, that a ſich perſon may be almoſt per- 
ſuaded %o any thing, and that if @ man knows 
but the art of concealing his henorance, be may 


s for one of the firſt fate abilities. Often 
* have | given in fevers,” ſays he,“ too ſtrong 
a _cathartic potion for the conſtitution of my 
patient, fo as to excoriate his bowel; and 
make him void blood; and having aiterwards 
brought him round again by emollients, he 


has attributed his cure to ſach ſupernaturg! 


a Hidance, when in fact it has gone near tv 
kill him; and from the ſame reaſoning, Þ often 


dread, that when I treat 4 «diforder right, 
here it tails of focters, I ma be cenſure 
ER 66 1 

tir 
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© for my conduct; for, as when [ have acted 
*« wrong, an ignorant patient has ſuppoſed it 
right; | mav be conceived to have proceeded 
« il}, when in fact I have done the bheſt.“ 

«© What all the world favs mutt be true,” 15 
an old proverb, and the general opinion of prac- 
titiuners in phyfic concurring in this point, is 4 
corroboration of the fact. The following cir- 
cumſtance did not a little ſtrevyihen me in ibis, 
conceit, Having been ſent to a neighbouring a- 
pothecary for a medicine that had been ordered ; 
tie maſler, who had left his box in the ſhop to 
make it up, coming qut of a tuck room, and 
going behind the counter to ſee if it was hnithed, 
flew in a violent paſſion, and gave the boy a box 
on the ear, with “ you voung raſcal, I knew 
© this would be the caſe ;” then addjeting him- 
ſelf to me: © I told the fcourdiel io make up à 
«© omit, and he has made vp à purge:“ and on. 
my obſerving, that tad the one been ſent and 
adininiſtered inſtead of the other, the conſe— 
quences might have been jatil ;— he anuwered 
cooliv, “ oh, no, not ſo much for that, — the 
„ woman it's for, was to have been purged in 
« the morning, and whether ſhe is purged to 
„night and vomited to-morrow; or vamited to 
oh right < ind Purged ty-MOIroW , is very immate— 
rial —1 am only angry that the blockhead 
„ ſhould not have follos ed my directions,” 

he rcader may wonder how I came to he fo 
great a tavourite, as 10 be let into the ſecrets ot 
this profs ion; but he muſt know that my maſter 
nad penetration enough to ditcern, in a very lutle 
teme, that I had received a much better educa- 

tion 
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on than himſelf, and that I might be of great 
nſe to him: with this view, he took me into his 
onſidence, and one day aſked me, if I thought 
could compile him a treatiſe on nervons fevers ? 
| told him that my medical knowledge was but 
little; but, that if he would put into my hands 
my or three books upon the ſubject, I was very 
ſure, that by twiſting them and blending them 
together, I could, as arothecaries do their drugs, 
make up a new compoſition, ſo diflerent from the 
original materials, that it ſhould neither have the 
colour, the taſte, or the conſiſtency of either, and 
vet ſhould polſcf. the inherent properties of them 
all.—l did this for him, he put his own name to 
and publiſhed it; and I have the vanity to think, 
that he acquired ny ſmall degree of reputation 
fromm it. | 

I wore a livery notwithſtanding ; for as he 
could not afford to keep more than one man ſer- 
vant, and as a livery was a neceſſary appendage 
to a phyſician, I was obliged to wear that livery. 
Many a one of this profeſſion has found it neceſ- 
jary to keep a chariot, who could not afford a 
joint of meat at his table. An equipage implies 
wcaith; wealth is the conſequence of extenſive 
p pradice, and extenſive practice muſt denote 
great medical knowledge; therefore, according to 
the rules of logic, an equipage dcnotes great me- 
cical knowledge, and is, of courſe, an eſſential ap- 
pendage to the character of a phyſician. 
Another artifice my maſter made uſe of to give 
Im conſequence | in the town, was to be a mem- 
ber of the evening clubs, — my inſtructions 
were, before he had been twenty minutes at 
any 
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any one of them, to fend for him out, with, 
© ſuch a lady is taken ſuddenly ill, and he 
„ muſt make all the haſte he can to be with 
her.“ He would apologize to his company 
for leaving them, explaining the neceſſity, and 
tom this club he would go to another, where in 5 
twenty minutes more, ] would call him away 
wiih a ſimilar tale, and he would then go to 
a third and ſo on; and as | took care to want him 
tor ſome perſon of conſequence, it did hum much 
c:edit in the opinion of his acquaintance, and 
helped him on conſiderably in his practice. Many 
a time have ] run into church panting for 
breath, during the middle of ſervice, upon the 
fame errand; and brought him [rom his knees in 
His moſt fervent devotions. 
My maſter found it nece ſſary alſo to play into 
the hands of the apothecarics ; they are always 
like the attornies to the counſellors, very good 
friends to the phyſicians. '} hey have it in their 
power frequently to recommend whom they 
pleaſe, and when they have brought a patient 
pretty near to death's door, they are willing ta 
transfer the honour cf Killing him to a more ad 
practitioner; they will then advile a phyſician to 
be called in, and in this caſe, generally recom- 
mend thoſe w ho ſtudy moſt the it ereſt of the 
apothecary. lis on this account, a phyſician 
preſcribes freely and profulcly, and drenches the 
poor patient {o immoderately, as if he meant to 
walh away the evil ſpirit by a deluge of mixtures: 
10 again, inſtead of ordering an emulſion, for ex- 
ample, in a pint bottle and two fyoor! fuls to b 
taken every three hours, tor which, at milk the 
> d pothecasy 
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apothecary can charge but two ſhillings, the 
doctor orders the fame quantity in dranghts, 
which will make eight, and at one ſhilling each 

will pay the apothecary eight ſhillings inſtead of 
two. | 

By theſe and ſuch like means, in a very few 
months, he had more buſinef« than he could attend 
to, and vrapaſed to me to viſit his poorer patients, 
tor wh 8 1 ſhond have half the fees. It will 
re:dity be ſuppoſe. that T accepted the offer, and 
with the dea of ſtudying under him, and calling in 
his aſſiſtance it neceiiary, | had a great deal of ein- 
ploy. I learned his method of practice, which 
was moftly to attend to nature, and aſſiſt her 
where it could be done. If a patient was inclined 
to ſweat, we fweated him; if to purge, we purg- 
ed him; if to vomit we vomited him, and ſo on; 
and if, by encreaſing theſe evacuations too much, 
we ſometimes ſent one out of the world; yet, upon 

the whole, we ſaved a great many; and for thoſe 
whom we unfortunatel v loft, we always found a 
friend on our ſide ; for there is ſeldom a perſon 
dies that is fo ill-beloved, but there is ſome one 
belonging to him, that rejoices at bis death, and 
is oblized to the phyſician for ſending him out of a 
troubleſome world: beſides, it is a phyfician's 
beſt comfort, that the dead cannot proſecute. 

[ had a ſuit of cloaths made up for the purpoſe, 
which | occaſionally put on; at other times, I ap- 
peared in Jivery ; but, as my medical dreſs made 

2 great alzeration in my appearance, the decep- 
tion was never diſcovered ; efpecially as I took 
care to put og a formal voice, with my formal 

dreſs. 
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Notwithſtanding that thus I put 1 Lreat ca! 
of money in my pocket, L muſt c | hid now 
aud then my moments of remorſ : | was hurling 
about me firebrands, arrows arid cn, and or 
my intiinating my ſcruples one diy te my ruaticr, 
he rallied mc out of them, with the following 
ren mmng. Phyſictans,*? fays he © here hegt: 
long held as uleful members to tc ys and is 
* he who deſtroys but tf ve men in a community, 
does leſs injury to tlie ſtate, than he who de- 
«© fhoys ten; then, l;e who deftrovs but five, ig 
„the molt praiſt-worthy of the two; now, a. 
it is univerſally allo; ved that pt yjicrurs do take 
away more lives than they ſave, and we ſave 
% more than we take away, it follows that we 
* are the better men, and the more uſetul mem 
bers of the ſlate.” '[hough this argumer:; 
would have admitted of debate, vet as few care to 
realon againſt their own intereſt, I tubmitted to 
my maſter's fuperior judgment, and continues 
my practice for a conſiderable time. 

1 was alwavs very particular as to the (tae of 
thoſe patients | attended; and, if | covid do nd 
good, I was as careſul as! con'd be to do ng 
harm. Though I knew little of pulſes, le 
other phy ſicians, I went through ah the parade, 
counted each ſtroke with attention, and veneral- 

quitted the wriſt with a ſigmiicant nod of felf- 
:pprobatton. Siek perfons are gencrally frighten- 
ed and {eek for advice, when advice is not nece(- 
tary; ſuch I would amuſe with a gilded pill 
made up of only common dough, or a (ahne 
draught, which, if they did ro 44 0, world do 
no harm; they would at leaſt lee tlie wire 
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to itſelf, and give the patient a chance of reco- 
very; whereas others wiil by medicines throw 
back their patients, in order to lengthen their at- 
tendance and ercreaſe their fees: and [| take 
merit to my ſelf in this mode of practice, and am 
bold to ſav, was it more general, there would 
be a great decreaſe in the burials of this king- 
dom. 

It 15 allowed by ſenſible and diſpaſſionate men, 

hat the modern practice of phyſic is a farce— 
a far greater number are deſtroyed by it than 
faved. ** I thought, doctor, you was out of 
« town,” ſaid a man to his phyſician, “ by the 
„ decrcaſe of deaths in the laſt week's bills of 
«« mortality.” Who enjoy a better ſtate of 
health in general, than the poor, who cannot fee 
A phyſician, or make it worth the apothecarv's 
while to kcep them long in hand? And could a 

fair compariſon be made, between the number of 
poor and rich that annually pay the debt of na- 
ture, it would certainly be found, that length 
Gt lite is three to one in favour of the poor; 
notwithſtanding the labour, the hardſhips, and 
the ijks they are expoled to. Temperance is 
their phyſician, and exerciſe their nurſe; and 
willi an extra length, of liſe, they enjoy whilſt . 
hey live, a greater degree of health. 

However Dr. Cadcgan's doarine may be ex- 
oded, I dare aſſert (and I ſpeak it from experi- 
ence and ovfervation) that intemperance deſtroys 
more than the ſword, even in time of war. I 

gean e nce in eating rather than drink- 
in ing. Ve irraign the conduct of thoſe who drink. 
tel ar e and pert; ps, becauſe we ſee its ill ef- 
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feats, whiiſt we take little or no notice of thoſe 
who cat to a like exceſs; whereas in tat the 
glutton is a more ſordid wretch than the drunk- 
ard; and though intemperance in eating is not 
attended with that outward unſeemlineſs which 
accompanies exceſs of drinking, yet the former 
incapacitates the man as much for buſine's and 
devotion, as the latter. Convivialitv, cheartul- 
neſs, ſpirits, cordial warmth, may be excuſes for 
drinking more than ordinary, and if it intoxi- 
cates for a time, it corrects many diſorders 
brought on from accident, inattention to diet and 
other things, ſuch as flatulencies, crudities, &c. 
whereas immoderate eating, is attended with in- 
activity, heavineſs, ſtupor and I2thargy ; not to 
mention the variety of diſorders it gives birth 
to, when we little expect it. Medical men, 
frequen ly preſcribe wine and cordials, which 1s 
excels in drinking, as reltoratives ; but I believe, 
no one ever thought of adviling ea patient to over 
eat himſelf. In ſhort, gluttony | is equally a fin 
with drunkenneſs; yet though there are more 
uttons than Tal rde; we ne hear of 
man's being cenfured ſor the former. 

Feaſting | is now become a ſtudy, and through 
the whole proceſs, we proceed methodically ard 
with attemion. It having been found that when 
che ſpirits are up, we generally eat moſt“; care 

1 ; 13 

„he ſtomach is ſurrounded with a plexus of nerves, ſe 
wat whatever aFcQs the mind, is preſentiy communicated ta 
the ſtomach. I have knuvwa a piece of ill nzyus brought at 
d nner-time, entirely take away the appetite of the pe: lor le 
Wir brought to; (» on the other hand, Whatever tends to exe 
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is taken to kerp the ſpirits up, by company, by 
wine, by muſic; and when by theſe ſtimnlants, 
we have almolt eaten ourſelves into a fever; cof— 
fee is introduced by way of fedative or quieter 
of the ſyſtem. Soon after tea 15 brought for- 
ward, ard leſt the tea ſhould prey upon the nerves 
of the unſtrung, we have a reQiher for this. 
Maroſc hin or ſome other ſtrong cordial is handed 
round, and thus the ill effect of ſome things we 

cat is qualified or corrected by others. But to 
refume my Narrative. 

Would men determine with themſelves to be 
as cautious in eating as they are in drinking ; 
that is, riſe from table before they are too lull, 
their intellects would be clear, their bo- 
dies active, and they would enjoy much better 
health than they do. Were we to eat only 
half the quantity we are accuſtomed to, in a few 
vears, remedies for the gout, cachexy, inflam- 
mation, and the long train of diſorders arifing 
from indigeſtion, would be banifhed from our 
diſpenſaties, and men would hre tenger by ten 
or filteen years. It is almoſt incredible to think, 
how little will ſat fy us. Lewis Crna the 
Spaniard, lived one hundred and twenty years, 
and for the laſt ſixty years of his life, an egg 
ſerved him for three meals : but he drank a pint 
of fmall wine every day. "This man, from ab- 
ſtemiouſneſs in eating, was as active at ninety, as 
| the generality of men are at forty. In ſhort, 
rſe from table with an appetite; never eat a 

ine | 


iroduttion of muſic at feaſts, and the cuttom of eating in com- 
Pany provocative? that £24 too often in the deſtruction of che 
conititution | 
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thing that diſagrees with you, or cauſes heart- 
burn ; drink moderately, exerciſe freely; riſe 
early, and go to bed early, and you may * give 
wy phy ſic to the dogs.“ 

Whilſt J was in this town I fortunately met 
with 2 file or newſpapers, three or four years 
back, and ſearching for the occurtences of the 
time, dien I had tived with Mr. Wildman, I 
diſcovered this paragraph.“ The day before 
«6 yeſterday the following accident bappened in 
Berkley Square. Some villiins diſguiſed as 
chairmen, armed with deadly weapons, hav- 
ing, at the inſtance of a man of faſhion, 
„ waylaid a gentleman's valet, with a view 
either of kidnapping him, or putting him to 
death, were fired at by the perſon they at- 
tempted to felze, and one of them was killed 
* on the ſpot ; the jury fat upon the body and 
* brought in their verdi, /e defendendo ; or, 
„that the perfon was killed in ſelf-defence. 
The gentleman's porter was ſuppofed to be a 
party concerned, ard was committed ta 
+ Tothilfields prifon.” This gave me a ſatis- 
faction knew not how to expreſs; it relieved 
me from any danger | might dread from the 
event, and determined me to teſume the name [ 
bad taken vp on leaving my native place; but, 
as | was known in my great wig at Saliſbury, by 
the name of Dr. Savage, I thought proper to go 
dy that name, whittt I there continued. Many 
an enquiry did I make at the Poſt-Office, in 
hopes of one day receivirg an anſwer fiom Mis 
Wildman; but all to no purpoſe; and as | met 
with no one that knew any thing of the family, [ 
was (till in a ſtate of ſuſpence. 
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Whilſt I was in the ſervice of Dr. Bolus, 


which was upwards of two years, I became ac- 
quainted with the manager of a ſtrolling com- 
pany, and from the account of the pleaſant way 
of life they led, and the encouragement | met 
with from this man to join them, | was induced 
to try my abilities upon the ſtage; and I was 
the more readily drawn into this attempt, 
from an unwillingneſs to commit any more 

murder. | 
Indeed, the following circumſtance turned the 
laugh ſo much againſt me, that I determined 
from that hour to quit the profeſſion. A gen- 
tleman in the neighbourhood, on having an ig- 
norant ſervant, thought proper to give him the 
following directions. it is an unpleaſant 
e thing,” ſays he, © to be always directing. 
Every ſervant ſhould *anticipate his maſter's 
wants, and not ſuffer him to call for things 
that he knows are neceſſary. If he is to 
* ſhave, he ſhould not only bring the razors 
© and the baſon, but the towel, the ſoap, and 
“all the et-cæteras; if laying the cloth, he 
ſhould not forget the plates, the knives, the 
ſpoons, and all the decoraments of the table; 
if waiting at table, he ſhould know with 
what muitard is eaten, with what, oil; 
with what, vinegar, pepper, and fo on, and 
© not ſuffer it to be aſked for, but hand it 
round in time. In ſhort, in whatever he is 
employed, he thoul' always remember ard 
prepare the conſequences.” The ſervant liſ- 
tened with attention, and promiſed to obey hi. 
4 ele fs 
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orders. This fellow had not been long in the 
houſe, before his maſter was taken ill, and he 
was {ent to call me to atterd him, Remem— 
bering the directions he had received, he not 
only tetched me, but alſo the apothecary, the 
nurſe, the undertaker, and the grave-digger ;. 
and on his maſter's aſking the reaſon of it, re- 
pe he apothecary, Sir, is the conſe- 
* quence of the phyſician, at leaſt, ſuch a phy- 
ſician as Dr. Savage; the nurſe, of the 
apothecary 3 the undertaker, of the nurſe ; 
and the grave-digger 1s the natural conſe- 
© quence ot the Whole; and as you enjoined 
* me never to forget, but prepare the conſe- 
quence:, | have brought them all.” This 
ſtory got abroad, very much to our diſadvan- 
tage, and as the profeſſion I followed, was a 
ſervice of lying and deception, I hated myſelf 
on account ot it. 

The conduct 1 the college of phyſicians, 
hath as much hurt the credit of the profeſſion 
as any thing in life; becauſe, they are authoriz- 
ed by an act of parliament to diſcountenance 
any pretenders to phyſic, and admit none to 
practiſe, but ſuch as have be-n regularly bred, 
and of courſe are ſuppoſed able to paſs a good 
examination, they take the liberty to call upon 
all thote who are not members of our two 
Fngliſh univerſities, to take out a licence for the 
practice of phvſic. "The expence of this licence 
is about eighty pounds, and the qualification re- 
quited is a ſufficiency of medical knowledge, at- 
certained by the candidate's paſſing an examina- 
tion. No enquiry is made into the profetonal 

abilities 
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abilities of thoſe who have taken a degree at 
Oxford or Cambridge, though of all bloccheads 
theſe places turn out the moſt in number; but 
their enquiries ſeem directed againſt the ſtudents. 
of the Ditch and Scotch teminaries, as if 
Leyden and Fiinburgh had not given birth to as 

many able men, as Oxford and Cambridge. 

The inſtitution is a good one, but may be 
abuſed ; the health of the people ought to be 
the principal object of the ſociety, and not their 
own intereſt; but when it is known that the late 
Dr. Rock of famous memory was a licentiate oft 
the College of Phyſicians, it will be thought of 
I'tle conſequence from whom tie application 
comes, ſo that the eighty pounds are brouglit to 
diſcharge the fe. It may be Dr. Rx# or Dr. 
Laſt*. A very learned friend of mine, a phy ſi- 

cian, whoſe medical abilities do honour lo the 
profeſſion, but bred at I.eyden, having been 
fome time ſince called on by the College to take 
out a licence, on pain of being forbidden to a8, 
fpurned the very idea of purchaſrig ſuch a licence, 
and {ent the College word, that he was willing 

to ſubmit to any examination they plea! ed 10 
impoſe, and the more rigorous it was, the more 
agreeable it would be to him; and that if thev 
did not find upon enquiry, that he had more me- 
dical knowledge than half the C: lfege put to- 
gether, then he would ſubmit to their mandate, 
not to prattife; but as to paying for their li- 

cence, (which he was not ambitious to receive), 
either 3 pounds or eighty pence, be would 


do 
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do neither: convinced, that the legiſlature, in 
inveſting them with that authority, meant only 
to protect the health of the people, and not fill 
the pockets of individuals. This ſpirited decla- 
ration had its effect; they dared not to call him 
forth to ſuch an examination, and I believe he 
ſtands alone, a practiſing phyſician in London, 
unlicenced by the College. 
hat they are a ufelefs bod, of men com- 
dined, I apprehend is univert: ally allowed; the 
following taQ will bear me ou: in the aſſertion. 
A gentleman who had the honour te be phyſician 
to the late King, calling accidentally on a city 
friend, and enquiring after the family, was told, 
the miſtrefs of the houſe was juſt brought to bed 
of a dead child. Having but an indifferent opi- 
nion of men-midwives, to which the family was 
partial, he begged the father of the child to let 
him ſee the infant, and from what he faw, he 
was deſirous of feeing the ſurgeon that laid her, 
being convinced it had been deſtroyed in the 
birth. The man-midwife was fent for, and on 
being privately aſked, how he came to commit 
fo horrid a deed ; his anſwer was, “ He did it 
at the earneſt requeſt of the father.” This 
piece of intelligence the Doctor communicated 
to a female friend, a midwife who attended the 
royal family, and who, in hopes of checking 
fuch acts in future, commiſſioned him, to re- 
preſent this ftory, among others equally atroci- 
ous, to the college of phyſicians, and to ofter the 
tum of one thouſand pounds to that ſociety, in 
order to found a courſe of leQures on mid- 
wiery, to be annually read to temalc practitio- 
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ners, provided they would patroniſe it : but, the 
college refuſed it ; and, for this inattention to 
the lives and health of the public at large, they 
were ſeverely handied vy the ſame phyſician, in 
a pamphlet, he ſoun after publiſhed, entitled, 
A petition of the unborn babes of England, to the 
cenſors of the college of phyſicians. 

From all theſe circumſtances fo prejudicial to 
the character of the medical profeſſion, and from 
the deſpicable opinion I entertained of it, I was 
determined to withdraw myſelf from it; to 
throw off my great wig and live in future by 
the inſide of my head. I did not, however, ac- 
quaint my maſter with my reaſons, but left him 
under a pretence of bettering my ſituation. 
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4 company I was to join was not the beſt 
equipped in the world ; the manager had 
met with misfortunes. In removing from Win- 
cheſter to Saliſbury, the waggon conveying his 
wardrobe, ſcenery, &c. took fire from the dry- 
neſs of the axle-trees, and deſtroyed his whole 
pre perty,“ and fince this diſaſter, he had not been 
able to refit as before. He had come over to 
Saliſbury for a piece of water, a cloud or two, 
and a few odd things, and was upon his return 
to Wincheſter when he engaged me. He would 
have had me have made my appez-rance in tra- 
gedy ; but, as farce was my forte, ad as a player 
generally acquits himſelf beſt, i1 a part to 
which he hae gen accuſtomed, I determined to 
come out in the Mock Dodtor, and as the cha- 
racter I had played of Dr. Savage, had furniſhed 
me with a dreſs, and his wardrobe was ſmall, he 
rhe more readily conſented. I foon made my- 
ſelf maſter of the part, and wiſhed only for an 
opportunity of ſhewing him what I could do. 
But the time was not come; for, though we 
had got to Wincheſter, which was to be our 
ſcene of action, the company had not met. 
| | In 


2 Property, in 1 Hage language, implies all che 2 Pparatuy of 
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In the interim we had a great deal to do; we 
had not only our theatre to get ready, and ſun— 
dry matters belonging to it to prepare, but we 
had an application to make to the mayor for 
leave to perform; and as he was a ſtrange kind 
of man, our manager requeſted I would wait 
upon him for the purpoſe, He was an oilman 
by trade, as big round as one of his butts, had 
been exceedingly low bred, and was very proud 
of his office. When J entered his ſhop, he was 
ſerving a woman with a penny-worth of pickles, 
and was wriſt-deep in the jar. On ray telling 
him, I waited on him as mayor of the town,” 
— he put his dirty hand to my mouth, with a 
« Hold friend, not a word till I'm in the 
«« Jurice-room ;'” ſo ſaying, having taken the 
money for his pickles, and wiped his hand on a 
filthy apron he had before him, he waddled into 
a back room, and defired me to follow him. 
When we were got into this place, which was 
ſomething like a counting-houſe, I began afreth : 
{© have taken the liberty, Sir, — but he again 
interrupted me with, Why friend, you're in 
„a plaguy hurry.—Let me get into my great 
© chair firſt,” -I begged his worſhip's pardon, 
{ubmitted to etiquette, and when he was fairly 
enthroned, I told him my buſineſs ; that I Wa, 
one of a company of players, juſt arrived at 
Wincheſter, and that as I underſtood he was 
mayor of the Corporation, I waited an him, to 
requeſt his leave to perform. Hark'ce, 
“ voung man,” ſays he, in a bellowing voice, 
„% though we civil Magittrates are mortal ene- 
„% mies to any thing that looks like an armed 
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force; Va rather dye'ſee, ſee a parcel of ſol- 
ders come into the town, than a parcel of 
piaymen, to pick our pockets, and corrupt our 
wives and daughters; —at the mention of 


thele laſt words, his wite, who had been Iiſten- 
ing at the door, bolted into the room, and 
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"aſked what buſineſs he was upon, that occalt- 
oned him to mention her.” lis worſhip 


immediately ſoftened his tone, and replied, 
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Nothing, my dear, that concerns you; it is 
only a parcel of playmen that want tc play 
their rig in the town, and | won't let *em.”? 
Not let em, Mr. Gukin!”? retorts ſhe, 
and u hat's the matter you won't let em? If 
you want to be pep/ar vou will let 'em, and 
there's nothing like being popiar, while one 
keeps ſhop.” But, do you know, my 
dear,“ returns his ibis „% what a world 
o'harm theſe player-volks does? A f—t 
ot the harm,“ ſays the, ** what's that to 48? 
It will keep families up late, and we fhall 
ſell more candles, and oil on that account.” 
Why, —aye, to be ſure,” replies the mayor, 
there is ſomething in that.“ —“ What's the 
hour, Mr. Playerman, vou mean to ſhow 
away ?”— About half after ſix, I told him, 


and end about half after ten. “ No,”” favs he, 
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that's too ſoon, ſhops are ſcarce ſhut by that 
time; make it ſeven and vou ſhall have 
my conſent ; for the buſineſs of the dav mt 
be over, 3 can ſuffer any may- games 
to take place.” I told his worthip we would 
obey his directions; and turning round to 
thank Mrs. Girkin for her ſcaſonable ws 
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rence ; ſhe gently {lapped me on the ſhoulder, 
wiſhed us ſucceſs, and told me, if we played 
Alexander the Great the firſt night, ſhe would 
certainly be there, for ſhe loved Alexander to 
her life—he was ſuch a proper man. As I was 

going out at the door, his worſhip bawled out, — 
«© Remember we ſell oil and candles.“ | 
Having obtained permiſſion to open our 
houſe, our next buſineſs was to find one to open 
for ſince our manager's misfortune, a freſh 
company had taken poſſeſſion of the town, and 
though theſe were playing at Southampton, it 
was not clear that we could have the uſe of 
their theatre. On enquiry we found it as 
we expected, and had another place to prepare. 
This buſineſs delayed us ſome time, but it gave 
me an opportunity of learning a part or two to 
begin with, Alexander the Great exceeding the 
ſtrength of our forces; for, when we muſtered 
them on paper, we could not make a greater 
number, men, women, and children, than fif- 
teen. It was ſettled, therefore, that the firſt 
piece got up ſhould be Othello, or the Moor 
of Venice, and that I ſhould take the part 
of the Moor. Having a tolerable good memo- 
rv, I became perfect in it ſooner than I expected, 
and our company dropped into town from 
different parts pretty nearly together. But our 
principal heroine. had not made her appearance 
yet. Our manager told me, the belonged to a 
company in Buckinghamſhire, and that he had 
fume difficulty to engage her; however, he had 

happily ſucceeded, and ſhe would be his chief 
ſtrength ; for ſhe was a very pretty woman and 
| a good 
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a good player both in tragedy and comedy, and 

had a very ſweet pipe. She was to be my Deſde- 
mona. 

V ue ſcon procured a tolerable room and ſuffici- 

ently large. It had been a carpenter's workihop, 


and was quickly fitted vp for our purpoſe. As 


this lady ſent us word that ſhe could not join us 
till the week after we had propoſed to open, we 
determined to commence without her, of courſe 
IJ had only to play in the after-piece, and had 
time to get up two or three more parts. As [ 
was a new performer, it was propoſed by our ma- 
nager, that on the nights I and this new woman 
performed; the profits of the houſe ſhould be 
divided into three parts, of which each of us 
ſhould have ne. This was a ſpur to my induſ- 
try, and I was defirous to get up as many cha- 
raters as | could. Among the reit were Romeo, 


Hamlet, Marplot, Archer, Benedict and Boba- 


dil. 
The entertainments given out for the firſt 
night were, the Fourney 1 London, and the Mock 


Doctor; and though we deſigned to begin at 


ſeven, in compliment to the mayor, the houſe 


did not fill till near eight; and fuch was our 


misfortune, that we were obliged to ſtudy his 
worſhip's intereſt more than we intended, for 
we could not begin till the houſe was pretty 
nearly full, and ſufficient money was taken at the 
door to releaſe our wardrobe from pawn. Fhis 


. circumſtance I was not made acquainted with, 


till the houſe was opened. However, good luck 


ſtood our friend, we took eleven pounds preſent- 
ly, and that did the buſineſs. The cloaths were 
| brought 
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brought in, and as our heads and legs were ready 


dreiled, we had only to flip on the remainder. 


I was not in that predicament myſelf, being 
dre ſſed in the charaQer of Doctor Savage; yet 
I telt for the embarraſſment of my friend the 
manager, and rejoiced with him at his delivery. 

'T he firſt night went off pretty well, no acci- 
dent happening, but a piece of candle falling 
into the buſhy part of Sir Francis's wig, which 
ſet fire to it ; and Miſs Jenny being almoſt 
preſſed to death by Count Baſſet, who was 
beat down flat upon her, by the fall of a houle, 
owing to the careleſſneſs of one of the ſcene- 
ihitters. "he conſequences, however, were 
no way fatal. The fire in Sir Francis's wig was 
ſoon extinguiſhed, by my lady's wrapping up his 
head in her wet handkerchict ; for having a cold, 
her noſe had run protuſely : and Miſs Jenny 
gave us to underitand, that there was no harm 
done to ber, tor as ſhe lay on her back, the 
count's weight-was not more than ſhe could very 
well bear. lt created a laugh in the houſe, and 
the audience departed in good humour. 

It may be expected I ſhould fay ſomething 
of myſelf, but modeſty enjoins me to ſay no 
more than, Dr. Savage being only a mach doctor, 
I was equally at home both in one part and the 
other. Whether it was owing to me or the 
other performer:, I will not pretend to deter- 
mine ; but the farce was fo much liked, that 
we played nothing elſe for fix ſucceſſive nights, 
and the houſe was always full. It held ſeventeen 
pounds, and as the Fpences were eleven, the 
manager put fix in his pocket; but, not conſider- 


ing 
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ing me yet as part of his eſtabliſhment, out of 
thefe ſix he gave me one, and as we performed 
three times a week, I thought it a great deal ot 
money. 

Finding we were likely to ſucceed, we en- 
larged our theatre, and made it hold twenty-ſe- 
ven pounds; and we added an additional fiddle to 
our band, which before confiſted only of two vio- 
lins and a violincello; for we had it in contem- 
plation to perform comic operaz. Two of our 
companv, indeed, could not fing, but we had a 
plan to make up the deficiency. Whenever 
they had a ſong to ſing, they were to ſland pret- 
ty near the fide ſcenes, and a perfon without 
was to ſing it tor them: we by a fimilar contri- 
vance, performed the Beggar's Opera, and the 
manager found me exceediney uſeful, 441 could 
cut down a play to any number of characters. 
Now, there being mere characters in this piece, 
than our ſmall-company could fill, I cut out all 
the whores and togues but two of each fort, be- 
ing perſuaded, that in theſe wicked and expen- 
live times, two rogues were enough to corrupt 
any man, and two whores ſafficient to ruin 
kim. | 

The week following our rew heroine joined 
us, and never was I more am: ze ed in wy. life 
for who ſhould thirk tins voung lady he. 
but Miß Biddy Slaſh'em, the daughter of Dr. 
Slaſh'em of Hizhgaie, where | was £1f receive! 
on my journey towards London, It was on a Sa- 
turday evening that ſhe arrived, an cvening that 
we did not perform, and the MANage. = myſelt, 
and two or three of the yincipals, were regaling 

| 1 | over 
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over a bow] of punch at a public houſe. The 
manager was called out, in order to introduce 
her, and on her entering the room the inſtant 
ſhe ſaw me, ſhe flew into my arms with rapture, 
and the next moment, as in a paroxyſm of rage, 
ſhe caught hold of my ears, and ſhook me, till 
I was obliged tobawl out for relief; then again, 
ſhe almoſt ſmothered me with careſſes, and next 
burſt into a flood of tears. It is natural to con- 
ceive, that this equality of conduct, this conflict 
of paſſions, this mixture of love and anger, 
miſt have been myſterious to all preſent but to 
me. | was conſcious I had not treated her well, 
in omitting to correſpond with her, and that for 
reaſons the reader will by-and by know. How- 
ever, ſhe ſoon recovered herſelt, apologiſed to 
the company for her behaviour, ſaid, I was the 
oldeſt acquaintance ſhe had, and that ker tranſ- 
ports in ſeeing me, where the ſo little expected 
it, had totally confuſed her. 

Differences being adjuſted, and matters: 


of ceremony ſettled, our topics became gene- 


ral, rolled upon the ſtate of the company, the 
ſucceſs we had met with, and our plan of ope- 
rations in future; and towards the cloſe of 
we evening, the manager conceiving, as old 
acquaintance, we might with to be left toge- 
ther, when the bowl was out, he propoſed retir- 
ing, and left us to ourielves. 

We were no ſooner alone, but the burſt into 
tears again, upbraided me with my cruel conguct, 


declared how much the loved me, and ſaid fe 


had ſuffered greatly on my account. I begged 


ſhe would ſuſpend her opinion of my conduct, 
till 
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till ſhe heard my ſtory, which I would relate to 
her the firſt opportunity; but that it was too 
long, and too intereſting, to enter into, at ſo late 
an hour in the evening. I aſked her, if ſhe 

was provided with a lodging, ſhe replied, ſhe 
was, and hoped I would breakfaſt with her in 
the morning ; which having promiled to do, [ 
conducted her home, and left her. 
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CHAP. Nl. 


H E next morning I waited on Miſs Slaſh- 

'em at her lodgings, and found her neat- 
ly and elegantly dreſſed to receive me; ſhe was 
grown tall and ſlender, and had a fire in her eye 
that I never obſerved before. I could not help 
telling her, that I thought ſhe was grown very 
handſome, and that I was forry to ſee her in no 


better ſituation than mylelf, reduced for bread, 


to join a ſtrolling company of players. She in re- 
turn told me, that her meeting with me, com- 
penſated for the rubs that ſhe had met with, and 
they were not a few. She reminded me of hav- 


ing promiſed to recount my ſtory, and I told it 


as faithfully as | have laid it before my readers, 
excepting my attachment, with the vows I had 

made to Miſs Wildman, and an untruth or two 
I was obliged to tell, of having twice written to 
her and receiving no anſwer. 

When I came to that part of my ſtory reſpect- 
ing the accident at Mr. Wildman's door, ſhe 
corroborated the paragraph I had read in the 
newſpapers, and told me the had ſo far enquir- 
ed, as to find, that the coroner's inqueſt had ac- 
quitted me, and that the porter, though com- 
mitted to priſon, as I did not appear againſt him, 
was diſcharged at the following ſeſſions. 


When 
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When 1 had ended my ſtory, which ſhe ob- 
ſerved, ior the little time we had been ſeparated, 
was the fulleſt of events ſhe had ever heard of, 
ſhe gave me hers in the following manner. 
* You muſt remember, my dear fellow, the 
critical ſituation von left me in: I concealed 
it as long as I could; but not hearing from * 
you, and having no friend to apply to, I war 
under the neceſſity of diſcovering it to my 
mother, and making a friend of her, s Huf 
* ſev,” ſays ſhe, this comes of your hangin; 
5 about the men.” © And though the rated n 
roundly for my miſconduct, as I applied to 
her feelings, as a woman and my mother, ſhe 
wiſhed, it poſſible, to keep it ſecret from mv 
father, but that was imptacticable; he had 
too keen an eye, not to ſee a viſible altera'1on 
in my perſon, and knew too much of the 
“ world, as he called it, to be Lum-burg'd. In 
6 ſhort, it was known to him, three wonths 
5 before | lay in, ard no poor devil, between 
% father and mother, lived a more wretchc:! 
© life; upbraidings without number and all fo;ts 
* of unkind treatment. In ſhort, your cruel uſage, 
© added to theirs, ſo diſtreſſed me, that ] was 
worn to a ſhadow; and had they not relaxen 
in their ſeverity, near the time of my ly ing-in, 
&« believe I ſhould have died. Indeed, 1 ſo fre- 
* quently told them fo, that they began to be- 
„ flieve it: they on this conſideration were |c{: 
« ſevere to me at the laſt, and I made ſhift to 
„live through the trying time, having brought 
into the world a ſtill- born boy.— ! t ere ap- 
„ pearing now to be no living witneſs of my 
| © ſhame, 
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ſhame, and my father not likely to be at any 
further expence, after I was recovered, he be- 
gan to ſoften his brow, and to reconcile the 
matter to himſelf ; but never could be brought 
to look upon me again with that pleaſure and 
ſatistaction he had formerly done. In ſhort, 
the life | then led, determined me to quit it, 
whenever I bad an opportunity, and this op- 
portunity ſoon offered ; for having a ſtrolling 
company in the village, which | heard were 
removing, I wrote a note to the manager, 
who was a ſingle man, and whom [I had ſecn, 
to this effect. 


N. 


A Damſel in diſtreſs ſtands in need of pro- 
tection; ſhe fancies, ſhe has abilities for the 
ſtage, cr for any thing; 1t you are inclined 
to try them, and have ſpirit enough to bring 
a ladder and carry her off ſecretly, you will 
find her at the one pair of ſtairs window cf 
the red houſe, oppoſite the lamp poſt, No. 
119, on the road to London, on Friday morn- 
ing next, between three and four o'clock.” 


„ For, as vou krow my mother uſed to take 
the keys cf the outer doors up into her reom, 
had ro other way of eſcaping. I prepare] 


every thing for my elupement, pu: up my 


cloaths in a bundle, and on the ap poimed 


morning, being juſt break of day, [ ſſole down 
to the window ; and though” [ Coubted Ut 


ſeeing the perſon I waited for, I no ſooner 
opened 
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opened the ſhutter than I found my Ranger 
with a ladder ready, and with all the vivacity 
and ſpirit I could with. He handed me our, 
and we got clear off. It was a fine morning, 
and we walked away for Hampltead, where 
he had provided me a retreat, having thrown 
the ladder over a hedge by the road fide. 
Here he kept me a week, and lived with me 
till his company removed to St. Albans, an 
we then followed.“ 
* Your good ſenſe, my dear Gabriel, will 
forgive me this raſh act. Could | have had 
your protection, I wou'd have preterre it to 
that of all the men in the- world; but as you 
had deſerted me, and my life was wretched, 
from a perſuaſion that it could not be more 
ſo, I ventured upon the change. It was a 
bold enterprize, as | was then aver nineteen. 
Mr. Rider, for that was mv frienc's name, 
was a tolerable good player, took a gieat deal 
of pains with me, and mile me capable ot 
earning my living before | had been thice 
months with him. I came out at ficſt, in very 
trifling parts; but, before we left St. Albans, 
I had played Juliet, Deſdemona, and two or 
three other capital characters, and acquitted 
myſelf ſo well, that I began to think of ſtand- 
ing upon my own bottom. 
I bad not been a great while at St. Albans, 
before my father found me cut, and wrote to 
me. After condemning my conduct, and 
ſome lew chidings, on that account, he pro 
ceeded to tel! me, that it | would quit the 
way of | te | was in, return home, and be uſe- 
„ tcl 
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tul about the houſe, that both he and my mo- 
ther would receive me kindly : but I re- 
turned him for anſwer, that I was making 
great proficiency in the profeſſion I had taken 
up, and had the vanity to think, that, in a 


little time, I ſhould be at the top of it. I 


thanked him for his offer, but I would rather 
continue as I was; particularly as I could not 
be more diſgraced than I had been, and as his 
circumſtances were not fo great, but he could 
diſpenſe with a uſeleſs perſon about him. Af- 
ter this letter, he left me to myſelf, and I ne- 
ver was importuned again upon the ſubject. — 
I have written*to my mother once or twice 
ſince, not toaſk any aſſiſtance, but merely to 
enquire after her and my father; but as I ne- 
ver could obtain an anſwer, I wrote no more. 
All I know 1s, that, on enquiry from a perſon 
who was lately in the ne! ghbourhood, I find 


that they are both well, and that his ſchool 


has very much encreafed, 5 

I continued with Mr. Rider, upwards of 
PR quarters of a year, when a circumſtance 
happened. that occaſioned our ſeparation, 
Whilſt I was at St. Albans, a linen-draper's 
apprentice, a good humoured lad, took a 
liking to me, and was ever behind the ſcenes, 
induſtriouſly attentive to pleaſe me; and as 
he was a generous youth, though without 


money, and would frequently preſent me with 


a muſlin handkerchicf or two, half a dozen 
20<4;2t handxerchiets, an apron and other ne- 

ceſſary ar'icies, | found it my intereſt to keep 
in with kim. 


Not 
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Not enquiring,” interrupted I, how he 


* came by them ?? 
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« Not J, indeed,” continued ſhe, “ that was 
no part of ny concern: I ſuppoſe he paid his 
maſter for them. —'T hey were acceptable to 
me, and | took them, and when we removed 
to Hertford, this young man one Sunday, 
came over to ſee me, at a time when Mr. 
Rider was from home, and not being able to 
get him away, ſo ſoon as I wiſhed, Nr. Rider 
returned, and entered the room unexpeRedly 
at the moment the poor boy was ſqueezing my 
hand in raptures. Mr. Rider grew jealous 
from this hour, and was ſeldom after in a good 
humour. I told him, therefore, frankly, that 
| would continue no longer with him, but 
leave him and his company to themſelves ; 


1 accordingly applied to the manager of the 


Buckingham theatre, and as he wanted a wo- 
man in my caſt of parte, I immediately joined 
his company, at a ſalary of four and twenty 
ihillings a weck; and he, being a muſica! 
man, taught me to fing ; fo that I am now a 
general player. Tragedy, comedy, opera, 
tarce, nothing comes amiſs to me.“ 


And have you,” ſays I, continued with 


* them till now?“ 


£6 
«% 
£6 
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“ With ſome little interruption,” returned 


ine, © I have. I went on pretty ſmoothly for 


the firſt year; when an old quaker at Buck- 


ingham, who lad more of the ſinner in him 
than the ſaint, and was reputed to be very 


rich, invited himfelt to d.ink tea with me at my 
lodgings ; I received him, and he made me a 
I 5 e forma 
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** forma] propoſal of taking me to live with him, 
** with a © Verily friend Slaſt'em, thou haſt a 
* leering eye and a bewitching form, hat ſtirreth 
my v ; hole frame: | have been, ſince | ſaw 
thee, in ſuch an eternal figet, that I never ſhall 
be again compoſed, till thon condeſcendeſt to 
make me happy.” ** I gave him to underſtand, 
„that, in the profeſſion J was in, I earned a 
great deal oft money; that it he took me out 
** of it, 1 ſhould be a conſiderable loſer, for that 
I might find an unwillingneſs to return, and 
that, of courſe, I could not think of changing 
** my ſituation, unlcls he would fettle fitty 
pounds a year upon me, which he conſented 
„to, and I went home ina fes days after to his 
“ houſe: — you will ſcarce credit the aſſertion ; 
put, it is nevertheleſs true, that quakers, not- 
** withſtanding their outward ivrmality and ſtiff- 
e neſs, are as wanton as boys, and put on their 


s 


* 


* formality only with their cloaths. Mr. Broad- 


* brim, th: gentleman I lived with, was about 
e ſixty years of age, and very much reſpeQcd 
among the brotherhood. I was dreiled like 


done of them, and paſſed for his houſe-keeper, 


and might have continued long with him, had 
* not the friends began to ſmoke him, as they 
* called it, and found out who was.” * Truly 
friend Proadbrim,” ſaid an old acquaintance 
* to him one day, and which | overheard from 
c the next room,” thy honſekeeper ſavoureth 
© too much of the fleſh, and betrayeth an im- 

« purity that becometh not thy age and outward 
© ſanity.” * Ebenezer,” ſaid Mr. Broodbrim 
to him, Let not thy tongue out-run thy diſ- 
cretion. 
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© cretion. Fleſh is ſometimes neceſſary to cheer the 
* ſpirits and comfort the outward man. [candil- 
cover by thy eyes, that thou alſo haſt thy wanton 
moments, and that though thy fleſh be weak, 
thy ſpirit is willing. —“ it was not always he 
* could get off fo well; in ſhort, he was ſo 
* laughed at by the young men, and jeered by 
0 „ the old, that he could not hold up againſt 
* their ridicule, and having been threatened 
with an expulſion from the ſociety, which he 
dreaded more than any thing, he told me, one 
day, unwilling as he was, he mult part with 
me, but that the fifty pound a year, I was 
welcome to keep; and if I did not expoſe him, 
he would be a friend to me tülſt „ lived. 
I accordingly quit ed him and returned to the 
way of life I was in before; joining the Buck- 
ingham company againſt, at my former ſalary ; 
but, as my own miſtreſs, with the addition ot 
fifty pounds a year regularly paid every half 
year. Our manager dying ſocn after, the 
company broke up, and [ am 1 engaged here as 
% you hind me. 
I tock the liberty to aſk her ſome queſtion 
deen the quakers; ſhe replied, * that, in- 
* dced, the did not know a great deal of them, 
© havirg never converſed with any one of them 
© till ſhe became acquain'ed with Mr. Broad- 
© brim; but that he had an univerſal acquaint - 
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ance among the fraternity, and they were fre— 
quently at his houſe ; tha! as far as ſhe could 
judge, they were the greateſt diſſemblers in 
liſe, and that ſhe, believe: 4 thongh they proſeſſ- 
ed more candour and more ſincerity than the 
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reft of the world, they at the ſame time had 
leſs of at; that ſhe knew it was a cuſtom 
among them to have falſe bills of parcels to 
thew to their cuſtomers, by which they aſcer- 
taincd their profit to be very ſmall, when, in 
fact, it was very large, and under a pretence 
ot dealing for diſcount only, that diſcount was 
twenty-fve or thirty per cent. I know the 
Birmingham manutactureis allow a diſcount 
ct twerty-five per cent. upon their bills, for 
ready money, and it u retailer gets no more, 
he gets a great deal too much.“ But, as my 
opinion of Miſs Slaſh'em's judgment was but 
indifigient, I cealed os any further enqui- 
ties. 

She would have fain have urged me to live in 
the fame apartment with her; but, 1 excuſed 
rayſelf, under the declaration of being the moſt 
inconſtant fellaw alive, and the moſt unſettled ; 
that it was uncertain whether I continued in the 
profeſſion I was in, one month or twelve; but 
that whilſt I did, and that we were within reach 
of each other, I woulc ſee her, when ſhe pleaſed, 
and where ſhe pleaſed ; and ſhould always think 
myſelf happy when I had it in my power to be 
of uſe to her. 

It may appear 8 that one upon the town 
as I was, ſhould decline Biddy Slaſnh'em's pro- 
poſal, whoſe purſe as well as perſon would have 
been at my command; but the truth is, I hated 
a ſettled connex ion. I will be honeſt enough to 
own, that I frequently Ln to the bent of 
human 
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human nature, and if I had occaſionally a child or 
two ſworn to me unjuſtly, I compromiſed the 
matter with the pariſh where it was born, on the 
beſt terms I could, which ſeldom exceeded ten 

pounds and a treat to the Overſeers of the 
poor. That ten pounds will not bring a child 
up till it is able to get its living, we all know; 
but, theſe guardians of the infant poor, are cha- 
ritable enough to remove it from a ſinful world, 
as ſoon as poſſible. At an entertainment I gave 
upon one of theſe occaſions, the church-warden 
intimated, when halt-drunk, that ten pounds was 
a gcod price for a baſtard child, as wrapping it 
up a night or two in a wet blanket, ſeldom failed 
of ſending it to Heaven preſently. 


THE END OF THE SECOND VOLUME, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


the day following our ftrength being 
augmented, we gave out Remeo and Juliet. 

I was to play Romeo and Miſs Slaſh'em Juliet, 
and we had a full houſe; but, it ſo happened, 
that when I came to the tomb ſcene, though I had 
rehearſed it ſeveral times before, having nothing 
but the handle of an ojd ſpade to force the door, 
I was fo out of humour, that I drove at it with 
more violence than was requiſite, and the whole 
fabric came down upon poor Juliet who lay 
within, and J upon the top of it; fhe received a 
contuſion on her forehead, and ſcreamed as for 
life. The audience thinkirg ſhe was more 
hurt, than in reality ſhe was, took part in her 
_ diſtreſs, and many of them jumped upon the 
ſtage to extricate her from her difficulty; and 
when they found the had a bump on her face, 
they very humanely excuſed our going on with 
the piece, and deſired they might have the 
farce. It was the Mock Doctor again, and I 
acquitted myſelf with ſuch eclat, that the acci- 

dent in the play was forgotten. | 

The next day the Mayor's lady, Mrs. Gir- 
kin, ſent to us to beg we would play Alexander 
the Great, and though it required for the pro- 
ceſſion 
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ceſſion a greater ſt ck of cloaths than our ward- 
robe could furniſh, and we made this as an 
exciſe, yet the difficulty was got over, as 
through her intereſt we were to have the uſe of 
half a dozen ſurplices from the college, and as 
many vergers coats from the abbey, and if we 
wanted it, ſhe ſaid, we thould have the Mfavor's 
mace, and the reſt of the in/on'a of his office: 
but the gentleman who was to play Alexander 
(for all players, be they ever ſo low, are gentle- 
men and gen:lewomen;) 1 ſay the gentleman 
who was to -lay Alexander, obſerved that the 
crown was not cone from the tinmans, and a man 
might as well atte.apt the charatter of a gene- 
ral, without a trunchgon as a king in proceſſion 
without a crown. This want was too great to 
admit of any ſubſtitute, and the death of Alexan- 


der was * to be poſtponed b a farther 


| day. 


With the affiſtance of brown paper and 


vinegar, Mliſs Slaſh'em ſoon got rid of the pro- 


tuberance on her forehead, and in a day or two 
we were to appear in the characters of Othello 
and Deſdemona ; the evening came, and the 
houſe was again as full as it could hold. Seldom 
a night we played, but ſome awkward accident 
occurred, that made the audience laugh as much 
at a tiagedy, as at the drolleſt farce we could 
perform, and l verily believe, the hopes of. ſuch 
accidents, drew more to the theatre than any 


real inclination to ſee the piece; and fortune, 


ſome how or other, concurred to be of uſe to us 
in this particular. I had blacked my face for 
the character of the Moor, and, finding the 

| houſe 
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houſe full, was in the beſt of ſpirits, and my 
Defdemona looking more lovely than I had ever 
ſeen her; having never rehearſed the part with 
my face blacked, I forgot myſclt, and when [I 
was to embrace her, | could not reſiſt kiſling her 
with fervency ; the misfortune was, the black 
came off from my face upon hers, the houſe 
laughed immoderately, and ſhe was ſo mortified, 

that ſhe gave me ſuch a back-handed Nap on the 
face, as ſet my mouth a biceding: the houſe was 
in a roar of applauſe, and nothing was heard 
from all parts of it, but encore, encore. 

I mention theſe occurrences as the only mat- 
ters worthy obſervation in ſuch a vagabond com- 
pany as 1 had the honour to belong to. If it 
hurt our reputation, it however filled our pock- 
ets, for the nights I played, I ſeldom Givided leſs 
than between four and five pounds. 

In a very few days, the crown was compieted, 
and the play of Alexander given out: but Mrs, 
Mayoreſs, having ſprained her ancle, could not 
poſſibly be preſent; it was lucky, indeed, that 
ſhe had ſprained her ancle, as ſhe would have 
been diſappointed in the performance. Alex- 
ander the Great had, the night before, dranx too 
many libations to the god Bacchus, at the ale- 
| houſe where he ſpent the evening; had quarre}- 
led with ſcme of the company, and had beat one 
man very much, The conlequence was, that 
he gat a warrant from the Mayor, and juſt as 
the | iece was going to begin, a conſtable found 
his way behind the ſcenes, ſeized Alexander by 
the collar, and took him away in his royal robes 


to Mr. Girkin's juſtice-room, with a whole mch 
belli 10 4 
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behind him, and on Mrs. Girkin's enquiring who 


all that rabble was below; his worſhip told her, 
with a degree of pleaſantry, ** 'l hat, as ſhe was 
« too lame to go to the play-ſhop ; Alexander 
« the Great with his body guards was come to 
& play the part at her houſe,” In ſhort, this 
unlugs circumſtance obliged us to apologize to 
the audience for changing the piece, and another 
was exhibited in its room. 

The mayor, in his time, had been a gallant 
ſpark, and a great admirer of the ladies, and 
though he was now on the verge of ſixty, he 
had ſome how or other been ſmitten by the cupids 
in Miſs Slaſh'em's eyes, and longed for nothin 
ſo much as a tete-a-tete with her; but the diffi- 
culty was how to fee her, and not fall under the 

obſervation of his wife, who, when her reſent- 
ment was rouſed, was one of the greateſt viragos 
in the city of Wincheſter. He had once ex- 
preſſed an inclination that Mrs. Girkin would 
aſk Miſs Slaſh'em ſome afternoon to tea.“ Miſs 
* Slaſh'em to tea! Invite a vagabond player to 
4% or houſe to tea!” exclaimed Mrs. Girkin. 
«© Sure man you muſt be out of your ſenſes! — 
* What's become of all your dignity, Mr. Girkin? 
« What, do you think, the ladies of our corpo— 


ration would ſay, were they to hear of ſuch 


3 thing? — We ſhould be the jeſt of the whole 


city.“ This Mr. Mayor to'd Miſs Slaſh'em, 


one afternoon at her lodgings, and ſhe told it to 
me again; for, finding his wife would not re- 
ceive her, he found a way to invite himſelf to 
the object of his wiſhes, by waiting on Biddy 
Slaſh'em with a preſent of a ſmall jar of pickles, 
as an ackno'w ledgment, as he was pron to fay, 

| for 
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for the entertainment ſhe had afforded him at 
the play-ſhop. Biddy, who found was always 
open-handed, more ready to receive than people 
to give, and nothing ſeeming to come amiſs to 
her, encouraged the mayor's viſits, as ſhe had 
done thoſe of the linen-draper's apprentice at St. 
Albans, and indeed, he was there oftner than it 
was convenient or agreeable to me. He uſed 
to viſit her in the evenings we did not perform, 
under a pretence of going to a new eſtabliſhed 
club. But his wife ſuſpected him, had him 
traced, and found out his haunts. 

One morning at breakfaſt with Miſs Slaſh'em, 
ſhe gave me the following account of the laſt of 
the mayor's viſits. The evening before laſt,”? 
ſaid ſhe, ** he tapped at my door, calling in an 
© under voice,“ my dear Biddy, are you 
alone? © I told him I was, and he waddled 
© in with a bottle of Lucca olives in his hand, 
which he ſaid, he brought for my own eat- 
* ing; they were juſt imported and ſome of the 
** belt of the kind he begged for a plate that 
he might ſhow me how good they were. I 
nanded a plate and he turned half of them out, 
« for the bottle held but a pint. Few as there 
„ were, he fell voraciouſly to work, and would 
ſcarce give me an opportunity of taſting them. 
] put one into my mouth out of complaiſance, 
and indeed but one, as 'tis a fruit I am not 
& very fond of. He aſked me to take another, 
« hut I told him, I never eat ſuch things in an 
afternoon ; he aſked me no more, but deyour- 
ed the whole of them himſelf, wh:iſt he was 
with me, praiſing them all the time.“ | 
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She paid me the compliment to ſay, that ſhe 
often wiſhed him away, as ſhe expected me; but 
ſhe could not get rid of him, and he kept teaſ- 
ing her the whole evening. * Often would he 
„ break out into fits of extaſy, ſqueezing my 
* hand,” ſays ſhe, „or preſſing my knees, 
with,” © "Thou, dear little charming creature!“ 
— and then to the olives again, with” They 


are very fine fruit I brought them purely for 


* your own eating.“ “ He ſhould have faid 
6 his own ; for, as | obſerved before, he devour- 
% ed the whole of them.” © At laſt,” ſays 
Miſs Slaſh'em, © I heard ſome one coming up 
„ ſtaits,“ for her apartment communicated with 
the paſſage, and that with the ſtreet; and the 


mayor was exceedingly alarmed leſt he ſhould be 


diſcovered : “for he told me,” continued ſhe, 
* that if his coming to me was known to his 
« wife, he ſhould never hear the lait of it. He 
* tried to get under the bed.” Miſs Slaſh'em 
had but one room, and the bed ſtood at the far- 


ther end of it. He tried,” ſays the, “to get 


* under the bed, but his belly was too big, and 
„ it was impracticable. I then pointed to a 
„ ſmall cloſet and hurried him into it; but it 


% was fo ſhallow, that the door would not ſhut 


** cloſe, and he was under the neceſſity of ſtand- 


ing tip-toe, and holding it to. Having thus 


&© concealed him, I opened the chamber door 
© to a perſon that knocked, conceiving it to be 
* you, but | was dilated ; it was a woman 
** tolerably well dreſſed, about the age of forty, 
and in corpulercy pretty nearly as big as the 


mayor; her face was as red as the gills of 
6 a turkey 
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a turkey cock, and ſhe ſeemed to be out of 
© breath with aſcending the ſtairs. She aſked, 
* if my name was S/aſ'em, and on my telling 
her. it was, apologiſed for the abrupt viſit ſhe 
had made me, but that her peace of mind was 
at flake, and ſhe hoped I would excuſe it. 
She ſaid, her name was Girtin.— I was a good 
dea alarmed at this, as I fearcd a diſcovery 
and dreaded the conſequences, for ſhe ſeemed 
* to be a violent one.” * Miſs Slaſh'em,” ſays 
Mrs. Girkin, throwing herſelf into a great 
armed chair, * have you feen my huſband 
* lately? “ Madam,” replied I, “I am a 
* ſtranger to your huſband,” and ſhould not 
©* know him, was I to ſce him.” © Then, you 
© are greatly belied,” ſays The, © for I undeiſtand 
he viſits this houſe often.” If that be the 
© ca'e,” returned I, his vifits muſt be to ſome 
perſon below or above, for the houſe is full 
* of lodgers ——it cannot be to me.“ 
beg your pardon,“ ſays ſhe, if I do you 
wrong; but you muſt know, Miſs Slaſh'em, 
* my _ huſband, Mr. Girkin—that is Mr. Mayor, 
though an old man, is a very wicked old man; 
no: hing that wears a cap can eſcape him; I 
can't keep a maid ſervant for him; he is al- 
ways pulling and hawling them about; and all 
to no purpoſe ; if you knew as much as I know, 
you'd be of my way of thinking; there is not 
a truli that comes into the ſhop tor a halfpenny 
DEE of vinegar, or a farthing's worth ot 
matches, that he is not leering at, and to his 
6: ternal diſgrace. He is a gentleman, Miſs Slaſh- 
dem, a juſtice of the king” s peace, and a man of 
s dignity; 
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© dignity; and he owes it all to me; for, if I 
had not inſiſted upon his taking up his freedom, 
he would never have been Mayor of Wincheſ- 
* ter; nor ſhould we ever have been reſpected, 
* as we are: but I'll expoſe the wretch, I'll 
* let the corporation know they take him to 
* be a man of ſenſe, but, between you and me, 
* there is not a greater fool under heaven.— 
When there is any thing in the jaſlicing way 
going on, I am always obliging to help out; 
but, I would not have him know I ſaid fo, on 
* any account, for we may as well keep peace at 
home if one can; that makes me keep it a ſe- 
* cret; and I look upon you, Miſs Slaſh'em, o 
be a lady of too much honour to tell it again.” 
* I told her ſhe might rely upon me, that no- 
thing ſhe had ſaid ſhould tranſpire. At this 


K a 


„moment the olive bottle ſtruck her eye, as 


* it ſtood upon the mantle-piece. She took 
«© hold of it, ſaid ſhe knew. that bottle, and he 
*© muſt "Wis been with me this afternoon, for 
„ that the bottle came from her ſhop, and that 
within theſe two hours, as the hamper that 
«© contained them, was juſt brought to their 
* houſe, and had ſcarce been opened: fo that 
am ſure I am right, and doubt whether he 
6 is not concealed ſome where in the room now; 
« caſting her eyes round the chamber. —I aſſur- 
© ed her it was all conjeCture.”” Don't diſſem- 
© ble, Miſs Slaſt*em,” ſays ſhe, reddening with 
© anger, don't tell me ale; it's a ſhame for 
any woman to encourage another woman's 
© huſband, as you have done mine. Mr. Gir- 
© kin is a poor mean-ſpirited wretch, or he'd 

| - the 
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© be above condeſcending to come into the 
6 lod: ings of a vagabond aQrc{s and ſtrolling 
* ficumpet.? © Ide ſired her, if ſhe did not know 


«© how to behave herſelf, 


6c 


* 


to leave my room; 


for I could not ſuffer myſelf to be inſulted to 


My face. At this the grew mate arg: y in, 


abiiſed her kuſard: in the grolſett teruis, ca'l- 
ed me a prevaricating hutley ſaid, that ſtroll. 


ing Plazers were a nuiſance to every place 


they came into and that ſhe would take care 
to have us all ſent to priſon : in ſhort, ſhe 
ſtormed ſo loud and made ſuch a riot as 


brought up the family from below. They 


endeavoured to pacify her, but all to no pur- 
poſe : the was told, ſhe ſaid, he came into the 
houſe but a hitile before her, and, trom the 
olive bottle, ſhe was ſure he was not far off 
at that moment. Mr. Girkin hearing this, 

and endeavouring, by riſing higher on his 
toes, to pull the cloſet door cloſer, loſt his 

equilibrium, and tumbled forward right into 
the room, throwing down a chair on which 
a chamber- pot ſtocd, which the ladies had 
during this converſation, made uſe of, and 
broke it into a thouſand pieces. At this ac- 
ciden!, ſhe got up in the utmoſt fury ;”* cried, 


now the m. irder's out:? the kicked him fe- 


veral times, and gave her tongve full play.“ 


A pretty ese troly, ſays ſhe, for the may- 
or of a town! Ar'n't you aſhamed, you ſneak— 
ing fool—to fee yourſelt fo expoſed ? Is this 
your dignity ? = What will the cor poration 
ſay; for l'll take care to have it known 
hreughout the city ?—ls this the rccurn Im 


E. to 
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to have, for all my pains to make a gentleman 
of you ??—Not a word could ſhe get from 
him; at wi:ich ſhe picked up his hat with one 
hand, and his ;cane with the other, and laid 
upon him with both, ſo unmercifully, that the 
poor henpecked devil could eſcape only by 
flight. He made the beſt of his way down 
the ilairs, and ſhe after him, and I thus got 
rid of my company altogether.” 

Miſs Slaſh'em aitked me, if I had heard of it 
from any one but her. Not ſo particularly, re- 
plied I, as you have related it ; but the greater 
part of the ftory is in every one's mouth, and his 
worſhip is ſo much laughed at, that he dare not 
ſhew his face abroad. There is a variety of 
tales reſpecting it. One is, that he was found 
in bed with you; another, that you concealed 
him in the bed; another, that Mrs. Gurkin 
threw the chamber-pot at his head ; another, 
that he was not diſcovered st all, but made his 
eſcape out of a back window upon a ſhed beneat h 
it; and as ſtories never loſe by carrying, it is 
ſaid, that his weight carried him through that 
ſhed, and that he fell right into a water tub be- 
low. In ſhort, there are always as many ſtories 
as there are perſons to tell it; for ſo happy are 
moſt people at invention, that they generally 
add ſome little of their own ; fo that if you hear 
a ſtory at a tenth or twelfth hand, the ſpurious | 
tale bears no reſemblance to its original. But 
the worſt ſtory, my dear Biddy, ſays I, is, that 
an order is come down this morning from the 
mayor, not to perform any more under the peril 


of commitment. I hey e no doubt but its Mrs. 
Girkin's 
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Girkin's doings, but that's of little conſequence 
to us. The manager 1s gone to the mayor 
to fee what can be done, and if his applica- 
tion proves ineffectual, we muſt pack up and 
begone, 
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OTHING would do; the mayor told our 
manager, that is to ſay, Mrs. Girkin 
told him for her huſband, that he had tried us, 
and found we were a parcel of idle noiſy vagrants, 
and would not ſuffer us to perform any more, 
and that we muſt troop off. As there was no 
alternative, it was propoſed to move to the Devi- 
zes; with reſpect to myſelf, as I had played the 
fool too long, I reſolved to quit them. I was 
maſter of more than twenty pounds, and deter- 
mined to go tor London, where I might have 
a chance of once more ſeeing Miſs Wildman. 
I accordingly communicated my intentions to the 
manager, took my leave of Miſs Slaſh'em, wiſh- 
ed them better ſucceſs at the next place, and in 
a day or two after arrived in the metropolis. 

[ took a lodging in a cheap part of the town, 
arid before I fettled upon any plan, I went into 
the neighbourhood of Berkeley Square, enquired 
tor the family of the Wildmans, and was inform- 
ed, that Mr, Wild nan had lelt his houſe three 
years ago, and retired to his ſeat in the north, 
and that bis daughter, it was reported, was 
ſince marricd to a foreign gentleman. I don't 
| | | know 
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know that any thirg hurt me more for the pre- 
ſent moment; I was for tearing off her ring, 
which had been conſtanily on my finger, ever 
ſince I had received it; but, on reflection, was 
led to hope, that this report, ++ thouſands of 
others are, was groundleſs, and it would be folly 
to act raſhly, and wiſer to reſt contented, till ! 
had an opportunity of being better informed. 
Tired with a life of ſervitude, and being under 
the controul of any one, | reſulved to continue 
my own maſter as long as I could, I therefore 
determined to turn author; but as my purſe 
was not very deep, and it was expenſive living 
in Lon don, I could not wait fur the completion 
of any elabcrate or vuluminous work, but found 
it neceſſary. to write for the preſent moment, 
and turn my thovghts to the temporary matter 
of the day. Peſides, however enabled might 
have been to have waited till I could h cam 
pleted ſume work of credit, I tound my ſelt difin- 
clincd, from the pcor encouragement authors 
meet with. Elaborate performances are en- 
coutaged, only as the (Clences, which is in an 
inverte ratio to their utility. An opera. dancer 
will gain more money annually, than all the pro- 
feilors of a univerſity together, and the wages 
of an expert hair-dicher, or a good cook, will 
double thule of a precepior, let that preceptor 
be who he will. Poli, then, was my theme, 
and as I Icund it was: the terp:r of the, times 
to rail at adminiltration, right or wrong, I fet 


ut upon tne faire Pri ple; I accorcingly 
wrote a paper in oppoin.on to government, ar- 
raizned the conduct et lie iti Lord of the "I rea» 


Iurys 
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ſury, ſhewed in a variety of arguments that he 
was haſtening the downfall of this nation, when, 
in fact, I thought the contrary; and when I 
had completed it, I entitled it the Flogger. Hav- 
ing copied it fair, and in a very legible hand, I 
read it over to myſelf twenty times, and was ſo 
well fatisfied with my production, that I con- 
cluded I ſhould not only get a great deal of mo- 
ney by it, but ſhould raiſe my reputation as an 
author. 

I carried it to the little libeller in Piccadilly, 
and wiſhed him to become the purchaſer, tell- 
ing him, I could furniſh him with ſnch a paper, 
two or three times a week. And what am 1 

* to do wich it?“ ſays he, running his eyes 
haſtily over the firſt half ſheet. « Publith it, 
ſays J, © if you think proper.“ “ No, no,— 
ſays 7% © it will not do to publiſh, it is not 
* ſcurrilous enough for me to have any thing to 
© do with it.“ — “ Politics,” continues he, “ is 
%a dry dull ſubjeA, and never will go down 
«© without a great deal of virulence.” I told him, 
- he would have patience to go through with 
„ he would find that I had handled the miniſter 
e ſeverely.—** Rather ſeverely * retorts he, 

— * I muſt have libel in every line.“ —“ Strange 
* as you may think the declaration, argument 
weilt not do now-a-days reaſon 1s out of 
the queſtion.— Was a party pamphlet wrote 

* nou by the pen of a Sydney or a Temple, if it 
* contained nothing but argument and reaſon, 
„it would not fell enough to pay paper and 
„print; but, put reaſon, argument, ſenſe, out 


« of the queſtion, fill it with invective, libel 
| and 
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« and treaſon, and every one will buy it.“ “But 
„ ſuch a publication,” replied -I, © wou'd be 
% dangerous, and ſubjeat the publiſher to the 
& ſeyercſt penaitics.” * Dangerous ?” returns 
he, © I know that very well, but there's no- 
„thing to be done in our way without danger. 
The literary age 15 paſt and gone; and, it it 
was not tor New gate, pillory and the like, a 
bookſeller now would hardly get bread to cat: 
no, no, friend, you muſt never {et up for an 
author, if you're atra'd of your cars ; —I have 
made, thank God, a pretty ſnug tortane, but 
it was not without a great deal of danger.“ 
In ſhort, I found nothing was to be done with 
him; of courſe, left him aud applied to ano- 
ther; a man net quite ſo violent as the laſt 
he deſned me to leave it, till the next morning, 
and he would then give me an anſwer. —1 called 
as he directed me, and was told it would not 
ſuit him, tor there was nothing more in it than 
a man might read every day in the newſpapers 
at little or no expence. In ſhort, that I had 
taken the wrong ſide of the queſtion, and ſnould 
only get into the pillory for my pains, 

As I was convinced that ſtanding in a pillory 
was the readieſt way to get penſioned“, it did 
not diſcourage me; I returned to my lodging, 
wrote it W and threw as much libel into it, 
as the little libeller had recommended; I carried 
it to him again, but I could not p rſuade him 
to look at it. Thus diſtreſſed, I took it to a 
third, and on reading ſome few. lines, he diſco- 
vered 
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vered enough to tell me, that he valued his quiet 
at too great a rate, to embark in faction ard 
treaſon, and that if I was wile, I would put it 
into the fire. 
What to do now I could not tell. I took it 
to an obſcure printer, who I knew would print 
any thing for money: he read it, and told me, 
if could find any one to publiſh it, he was ſure 
it would have a rapid fale ; for that he had not 
feen more libel and trealun in ſo ſmall a com- 
paſs for a long time. I was convinced I had 
ſteered clear off the laſt; and as to the firſt, I 
thought little about it. I aſked him if he would 
print it for me, and what it would coſt: he told 
me it would make a ſheet ard a halt in ſmall 
folio, which would fell for three pence, and that 
five hundred of them would coft about two 
guincas, which, if ſold, would produce four 
pounds ten ſhillings. I refolved to run the tik 
of this ſum; and as parliament was fitting, de- 
termined to be the ſeller of them mylelt. He 
told me he could keep the preſs ſtanding, and if 
I found a demand for them, a ſecond five hun- 
dred would not coſt me above twenty-ſeven 
ſhillings. Ile ſaid he had a tail in a very great 
thoroughfare, where I might fay they were to 
be had; and he wouid recommend me a poor 
decrepid old woman to ſeil them, whom no one 
would think it worth while to trouble upon the 
occaſion; that I might give her her ſtory; 
and ſhe might acknowledge lierſelf to be 
both author and printer; that I necd not be 
"Teen in the buſineſs, but that el might call as ano- 
ther cuſtoiner, two or three times a day, and 
take her money as ſhe {old them; ; and that the 
cuſtomary 
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cuſtomary allowance I muſt make to the trade, 
was any bookſeller to be the publiſher, would be 
ſufficient to pay every expence; and at the fame 
time | ſhould be certain of receiving my money, 
which might not be the caſe if I put them out 
of my own hands. “ Beſides,” continues he, 
* you are not aware of the frauds cf theſe men. 
If you give abockſeller a work to get printed, 
and conclude upon an edition of five hundred; 
they will order ſeven hundred and fifty, or 
perhaps more, to be printed, call all above five 
hundred their own, l(eil all theſe their own 2:ftb 
and account with you for the remainder. l 
knew avignitary of the church, v. hoſe ſermon, 
preached before the houle ct Commons, was or- 
dered to be printed; a certain bookſeller in 
Fleet-Street was the publither; and from the 
comphments the author received at court, and 
* other places, he had every reaſun to think a 
e great number had been fold. One ſays, *1 
have been richly erterta:ned, Doctor, with 
your ſermon this morning.“ Another, I 
have been in cloſe converſe with you all the 

| fore part of this day.” Another, I have but 
« juſt quitted you, and he; c you are again.” © In 
& ſhort, ten or a dozen friends had given him 
* to underitand, they had purchaſed his dif- 
*& courſe 3 and when he came to ſetile the ac- 
& count with his book'eiler, to his great riorti- 
„ Ecation and ſurprige, only three copies had 
been told.“ Rogues, they ſay, are honeſt to 
each ocher, but not, we find, among this tribe 
of men. A+ printer once told me, that two 
bookſellers jointly bought a manuſcript, and 
ee anced 
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agreed that one thouſand copies ſhould be printed, 
and be divided between them. He who furniſh- 
ed the paper, ſent in ſufficient for one thouſand 
two hundred and fifty, and requeſted an extra 
two hundred and fifty might be printed off, and 
laid by for. him, unknown to the other. The 
printer an honeſt man, made no reply, but de- 
termined not to do it. However, a day or two 
after, the other bookſeller ſent in paper for two 
hundred and fifty copies, and begged a fimilar 
favour. He now reſolved to profit by theſe raſ- 
cals, worked off the two hundred and fifty extra 
for each, put them both on a footing, and af- 
forded them the ſecret ſatisfadtion of thinking 
they had cheated each other. | 

All this ſecmed ſo feaſible, that I was bent upon 
trying the experiment, and being my own publiſh- 
er. Five hundred were printed, the ſtall fup- 
plied, and the old woman appointed to ſell them 
at three pence cach: and that they might fall in- 
to the hands of the great, I dreſſed myſelf in 
ſome old cloaths I burrewed of the printer's de- 
vil, put a patch upon one of my eyes, ſuch a 
wis upon my head, as ſhoe-blacks in London 
ſtreets wipe ſhoes with, and with an apron tuck- 
ed up before me, I took two hundred of them 
to the parliament houſe, and as the members 
went in or came out, I hawled out, The Flog- 
„ ger, an pleaſe your honours ; the moſt ſpi- 
© rited paper that ever was publiſhed, your ho- 
. © nours!” This anſwered my purpole ; they 
laughed at the conceit ; ſome would give me a 
blow, in good 88 with their canes; but 
tie moſt of them purchaſed; and inſtead of 
EE three- 
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three-pence, none gave me leſs than ſixpence, 
moſt of them a ſhilling, and ſome few half a 
crown, for my oddity. In ſhort, I ſold them to 
the laſt paper, and got upwards of ſeven pounds 
for the two hundred. On my return to my 
ſhop, I found very few were ſold. But the next 
day the Houſe of Commons did me the honour 
to eſtabliſh its ſale ; for it was reſolved to be the 
moſt atrocious libel that ever was publiſhed ; 
and it was moved and carried, that the publiſh- 
er of the ſaid Flogger ſhould he taken into cuſto- 
dy, and that the attorney general ſhould proſe- 
cute. This being made public the next day, 
1 took care to have it in all the new!papers. where 
the ſaid libel was fold ; and ſuch was the demand 
for it, that we could not print faſt enough. Six- 
teen thouſand of them were ſold in the firſt week, 
by which I cleared upwards of fifty pounds. 
So much encouragement urged me to proceed; 
and the week following, I wrote a ſecond paper, 
if poſſible, more ke up man the firſt, and it 
ſold equally well. The King's meſſengers were 
after the author and publiſher. They called at 
the ſtall where theſe papers were fold ; and the 
tollowing was the dialogue between the old wo- 
man and them; the old lady drawing out her 
anſwers as if ſhe was faint, and almoſt dying. | 

Firſt Meſſnger. Who | is the publiſher of this 
paper? 

Old Iman. fi the publiſher. 

Second enger. If you are the publiſher, | 
who is the author? 

Oid IVonian. I am the author too. 


Firſt 


20%f ꝙĩ.Mẽ— o˖NMODERNTIMIS. 
Firfl MA. ſſenger, (laug hing.) If you are both 


anthor and publiſher, you can certainly tell us 
who 1s the printer? 

Od NMiman. Why, gentlemen, I am all three, 

uthor, printer, and Publiſher. 

As they could get notking more from her, 
ney turned upon their heel, the firſt meſſenger 
crying out, “D- mn you, you old bitch: — 
«© Veil take carc of you.” 

id Wc:man. Heaven bleſs your charity, 
gentlemen ; I pray God you would; for 1 am 
not able to take care of myſelf, Te 

In fact this woman did not know the author; 
for J paſted only as a runner between the printer 
and her. My whcle care was to ſecrete myſelf, 
and to take the moncy from her as faſt as ſhe 
fold them, which I contrived, and was enabled. 
to do, through a variety of diſguiſes : having 
changed my ledging to a more cbſcure part cf 
the town, and to a houſe more ſuitable to the 
appearance | made. 

So much truth did the little libeller in Picca- 
dilly tell me, and fo rich I became by the ſale of 
this paper only, which I publiſhed once a week 
that in the ſpace of fix months, I found myſelf 
poſſeſſed of five l,undred and ſeventy pounds, 
and all expences paid: but, during all this time, 
{| was at hide and ſeek. A proclamation had been 
iſſved, offering a reward to appreiiend me; but, as 
the Treaſury have made a practice lately of not 
pay irg ſuch rewards when called on, * no one paid 
any regard to it: however, as I found my ſpi- 

I rit 


» The caſe of Wheble, the beckſeller, verifies this aſſertion. 
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rit for writing libels nearly exhauſted, and the 
avidity of the people almoit ſatiated, I dropped 
the publication; and that the matter, if poſſible, 
might blew over, I thought it beſt to get out 
of the way, and thereiore took a trip to the 
Continent. 


S 
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e H A F. XIX. 


3 O ſooner landed at Calais, but I found my 
heart at eaſe, and that weight upon my \pi- 
rits, which had tor ſome time oppreſſed me, in— 
ſtantly taken off. So neceſſary an ingredient 
is conſcious rectitude to a man's happineſs! I 
ſpoke litt'e or no French, though I underſtood it 
tolerably well, of courſe was obliged to put up 
at Engiiſh houſes, where they were exceeding! y 
extortionate. You no ſooner arrive in Calais 
harbuur, than the waiters from the different ho- 
tels or inns are ready to tear the cloaths off your 
back, in order to prevail on you to go to the 
houſe to Which they belong, and no icerer are 
you fately lodged within their houſe ; but, they 
ſeem indifferent whether they ſee you after that 
time or not. TI remember I put up at the Fable 
Royal, and. among other unreaſonable charges, 
was thirty-ſix fols, or near nineteen pence of our 
money for reading an Engliſh newſpaper, and 
cn my remonſtrating againſt the charge, they 
gave me to underſtand, that though I wore the 
appcarance of a zentleman, [ did not act like one. 
The comparative cheapneſs of wines and pro- 
viſions in this part of the world, to what it 1s 
with us, leads Engliſh travellers to ſpend their 
money freely, and this ſceming liberality, has 
| ſpoiled 
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ſpoiled the publicans upon al} their roads; and 
where they will charge a native but one livre, 
that is, ten pence half-penny, they will make an 
Engliſhman pay three. I was long. enough «= 
broad to find all this out, and therefore made 
a point of going to houſes unaccuſtomed to re- 
ceive the Engliſh ; where if I did not dine ac- 
cording to our mode of eating, | had the fatis- 
faction to have my dinner at one third of the 
price. Indeed I found the diſpoſition of taking 
an advantage of foreigners ſo general, that tra- 
velling in company with ſome German ofti- 
cers in the ſervice of the French, they requeſted 
me to let them ſettle the bills as they paſſed, other- 
wiſe, very unreaſonable charges would be made; 
this I cheartuily acquieſced with; but diſcover- 
ed I derived no advantage from their cautious 
conduct, tor, | was ſufficiently well acquainted 
with their money, to know, that in ſettling my 
quota of the ſum expended, they took care to 
make me pay double hat they did themſelves, 
and of courſe they paid leſs than they would have 
done, had I not been of the party. It was a mat- 
ter | found a difficulty of yielding to; but, as [ 
did not care to enter into a diſpute, in which J 
might come off the worſt, I ſubmitted for the 
little time I was with them to the impoſition 
and you will always find this the wiſer ſtep. 
In whatever part of the world you are, go as 
quietly through it as you can, and if you chance 
to ſtumble over a ſtone, don't quarrel with it, but 
purſue your way, and rejoice that it did not break 
your leg. 


Being 
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Being abroad in a foreign country without 
recommendation, 5 without any intention of 
continuing long, I thought of little but looking 
about me and Seing what naturally preſented 1t- 
ſelf to my view. "1 wandered from Dunkirk to 
Bruges, and from Bruges to Ghent; and being 
one Sunday morning at the chapel of the convent 
of the Rich Dames in that city, during high mals, 
I heard a ſhriek in the gallery among the nuns, 
which rather diſturbed the ceremony for the 


moment; but as all was ſoon quiet again, I took 


no farther notice of it, 

About nine o'clock in the evening, 3 
a3 I was fitting down to ſupper, at the St. Sebaſ- 
tian, in this town, the maſter of the hotel came 
into the room, and aſked me if my name was 
not Outcaſt ; it it was, a man below had a letter 
for me. The novelty of the circumſtance, and 
a conſciouſneſs that I had no acquaintance that 
could know me in my preſent garb, tor I was 
very ſmartly dreſſed, at firſt alarme me; but as 
I had done no wrong, had not much to dread. 
Having, therefore, ordered the perſon to be ſent 
up ſtairs, i enquired from whom he came. © It 
«« you are an «.ngliſh gentleman,”' replied he, 
% and your name, Gabriel Outcaſt, that letter 
is for you; and if you will trouble yourſelf to 
lock into it, you will ſoon learn from whence 
te it comes.” The meſſenger was a Fleming, 
but ſpoke Engliſh tolerably well. I broke open 
the ſeal, and the follow ing were the contents in 
W 
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«YR, 
„TK writer of this letter is a female, in 
the year of her noviciate, at the convent of the 
© Rich Dames. If your name be Gabriel Out- 
« caſt, and from London, I am right in my ad- 
dreſs, and wiſh for an interview, Come to 
the grates of that convent, to- merrow at ele- 
ven; enquire for ſiſter Agatha, paſs for her 
kinſman, and you will fee one probably whom 
« you may wh to ſce.” 

On reading this letter, I aſked the man, w ho 
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the perſon was that delivered that letter to him. 


He told me the portereſs at the Rich Dames, 
and that his orders were, to go to every hotel in 
the city, till he found me; he had been at one 
or two, and he deemed himſelf fortunate in meet- 
ing with me as he did. | 
| called for a pen and ink, and writ as follows. 
The letter from the female at the Rich 


* Dames has luckily reached the perſon to whom 
„it was addrefled, and will be punctually at- 


© tended to. 
T Nine o'clock. St. Scbaſtian' IT 
Irie found Flanders, by all accounts that 1 


had received, to be a country of intrigue, I con- 
cluded this to be a buſineſs of the 3 kind. 


However, I impatiently waited for the hour of. 


aſlignation at the Rich Dames, and was there 
by the time the clock firuck cleven. I enquired 


ſor ſiſter Agatha, and was ſhewn up into a par- 


lour, where I had not been five minutes, before 
| was, to my great. aſtoniſhment, tranſported 

w th the ſight of my dear Mi: s VV iidman, who 
ſeemed 
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ſeemed as much confuſed as myſelf, and was un- 
able to utter a word. She put her hand through 
the grate, on which I imprinted a thouſand kiſ- 
ſes; and when | was able to ſpeak, I told her, 
the happineſs of meeting her where | ſo littleex- 
pected to fee her, totally overcame me. She ſaid 
ſhe was no leſs rejoiced on her part ; that the had 
encountered a deal of trouble on my account ; 
that ſhe was anxious to know where | had heen 
and how I was circumſtanced, and the reaſon ſhe 
had never heard from me: in ſhort, ſhe wiſhed 
io ſay a thouſand things to me, which her ſitu— 
ation prevented, but which ſhe hoped I would 
give her ſome opportunity of doing. I ſhewed 
her the ring, which, in her gracivus moments 
ſhe had been pleaſed to give me, declared it had 
never been off my finger, and that for the many 
years | had loſt ſiglit of her, ſhe had been ever 
in my thoughts. 1 fixed my eyes on her during 

theſe declafations, and ſaw the lovely tears 
trickle faſt down her cheeks, and was ſenſible of 
all her emotions. She appeared as amiable in 

my eyes as ever; and if her monaſtic dreſs made 
any alteration in her form, it was that of render- 
ing her far more lovely. I gave her to under- 
ſtand, that I was ſtill a ſingle man, and as much 
attached to her as ever, and that I dreaded to hear 
her ſtory, leſt the chapter of accidents ſhould have 
placed her beyond my reach. When ſhe had 
recovered herſelf, ſhe told me ſhe was not yet 
profeſſed, of courſe not ſequeſtered for life ; that 
her endeavouring to ſearch me out, was a teſt of 
the ſtate of her mind; ard that on 4 pieſump— 
tion ſhe ſhould find me as honourable as ever, 


tho 
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the had written a few lines, which ſhe would 
{ſubmit to my conſideration, on my return to 
my lodgings; that the watchtul eyes of the 
ladies in that houſe made it neceſſary ſhe 
ſhould not continue long at the grates; but that 
it I wouid excuſe her leaving me ſo abruptly, 
ſhe would be happy to give me a ſecond meeting 
the next morning, at the ſame hour, and at the 
ſame place. Unvilling as J was to part with 
her, I was forced to ſubmit. She, however, gave 
me her hand again to kiſs, and I retired with my 
heart in my mouth, unable to utter another word. 

I was no ſoonet without the walls of the con- 
vent, than I broke open the ſeal, and found the 
contents of her letter as follows: 


© MY DEAR GABRIEI, 


« YOU cannot have forgotten our mutual 
„% vos of attachment. Though your heart may 
ide efiranged in the courſe of time from me, 
* mine is as true as ever. Many an unhappy hour 
© have J ſuffered, to preſerve my vow inviolable, 
and many adi ſtreſs have 1 expcrienced on your 
account. What could have prevented your 
& writing to me as you promiſed ? Or is it in the 
© nature of men to trifle with us women? Having 
refuſed to marry a gentleman of my father's _ 
recommending, is the occaſion of my being 
6 here, where had 1 not chanced to have ſeen 
* you in the chapel on Sunday laſt, I ſhould 
„ere long have taken the veil ; but, now all 
„ my former love is awakened, and all my fond 
expectations renewed. Gueſs my ſurpriſe at 
“ firſt ſeeing you where I did. —T knew you 
. « inſtantly, 
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*© inſtantly, and the ſurpriſe overcame me. | 


have untortunately loſt my mother, and by 
her death an eſtate of three hundred pounds 
a year devolves to me; but, my father with- 
holds it from me, and it 15 by his injunctions 
that I am in this convent. Far rom being 
inclined to a monaſtic lite, I wiſh to be out of 
it, and if you are in any fituation to maintain 
me, and will take me from it, I will throw 
my elf under your protection, and wait the 
* reſult of better fortune to betriend your diſ- 
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„ ELIZA WitDMAN.” 


Fnraptured with the contents of this letter, 
{ was impatient for a ſecond interview. The 
next morning I ſaw her again, opened my whole 
heart to her, made her acquainted with my ſitu- 
ation, and concerted means to get her os. - 1 


told her if ſhe would direct me how to act, I 
would implicitly follow her directions; that I 


would take the matrimonial vow the firſt oppor- 
tunity that offered, according to the ritual of the 
Roman church, and wouid ratify it at the altar of 
our own, as ſoon as I ſet foot in England. We 


then entered on the mode of her eſcape, and ihe 


plan ſhe pointed out was this. Here is,“ ſays 
ſhe, © in wax, an impreſſion of the garden key, 
* which was accidentally left in the door by 
ſome workmen, who are now within the 
« convent, and which I found means to procure ; 
„get one made by it, and alſo ſuch necelfury 
4e articles of dreſs as 1 have ſet down in this 
4% paper, and when all things are prepared, I will 

| 66 meet 
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% meet you at the garden gate, an hour before 
* matins on any morning you ſhall appoint.” 
approved her plan, and put it immediately in- 
to execution. A few days completed the whole, 
and having ordered a carriage to wait at the 
corner of the ſtreet adjoining the convent, about 
two o'clock one morning, according to appoint- 
ment, when all was huſhed and quiet, I met her 
at the garden gate, threw a long cloak and 
hood over her, locked the gate again to prevent 
ſuſpicion, and conducted her to the chaiſe, in 
which we made the beſt of our way to Lifle, a 
town in French Flanders, and out of the reach 
of the police of Brabant. We were got ſome milcs 
trom Ghent, before I could prevail on her to 
ſpeak to me; at laſt, ſhe looked round upon me, 
gave me her hand, and with a ſigh exclaimed, 
— How raſhly, my dear Gabriel, do young 

„ women act! I fear you will yourſelf deſpiſe 
« me for my conduct !'“ I ſoon quieted her on 
that head, aſſured her it was the beſt proof of 
her affection ſhe could give me, and that I truſt- 
ed the would have no cauſe to repent it. 
We met with no interruption on the road, and 
by nine o'cloack in the morning found ourſelves 
at Liſle. As ſoon as we alighted at the Au- 
berge, I {ent for the miſtreſs of the houſe, made 
her. a cont.dame in the aſſair, and whilſt my HKli- 
Za was dreſſing, deſired a prieſt might be ſent for, 
in order to ditcharge my conſcience. An hour 
and a half did the buſineſs, her trunk was opencd 
and the muitreile d'hotel aſſiſted at her toilette. 
The dreſs the had directed was a white lute- 
ſiring with a pale yellow peiticoat, and fo fa- 
ion 
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ſhionably was it made, fo well put on, and her 
head ſo elegantly decorated, that I was more in 
love with her than ever. The whole family 
was preſent at the ceremony of our eſpouſals, 
and I was bleſſed with the richeſt gift, in my 
opinion, which heaven had to give. 

After dinner we purſued our way to St. 
Omer's, where I took a lodging and ſpent two 
months in an uninterrupted ſtate of happineſs. 
As we heard nothing from Ghent, and was not 
enquired after; I apprehended it was never 
known what route we took. 

Having given my Eliza a faithful detail of my 
adventures, which ſhe acknowledged were the 
moſt extraordinary ſhe had heard of, in ſo ſmall 
a ſpace of time, at my requeſt one afternoon, 
ſhe gave the following account of herſelf. 
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CH AF XX; 


HE accident that happened at our 

houſe, filled the whole family with con- 
fuſion; but my father's receipt ot your letter 
unveiled the myſtery. Our porter, who was 
only ſtunned with the blow you gave him, 
ſoon recovered, and on being taken before a 
magiſtrate, confeſſed that he had been bribed 
by an agent of Lord B , to aſſiſt in ſeizing 
you, in order to fend you on board a ſhip and 
convey you to ſome diſtant place from whence 
you might not return, He was committed 
till ſuch time as the coroner had ſat on the 
man you killed, but the inqueſt having 
brought in their verdict #i/ed in ſelf-defence, 
and you not being found to proſecute, he was 
diſcharged. My father, however, took him 
into the houſe no more ; and todo him juſtice 
was very anxious to have all the parties pu- 
niſhed. He valued you for the good office 
you had done his daughter, and was very de- 
ſirous of revenging your caule. 
«© The affair, however, was ſoon forgotten, 
and as you was not to be heard of, Lord B. 
wiſhed for leave to renew his addreſſes ; you 
are acquainted with my ſentiments on that 


ſubject, and my father was no leſs averſe to 


66 it: 
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it: he endeavoured to make it appear, that his 
raſhneſs was a proof ot the ſtrong affeciion he 
bore me; but it was liſtened to by neither of 
us: my mother commended my d<termina- 
tion, and my father, as the propoſed ſettile- 
ments could not be made, was not to be 
brought over. Lerd B. however, was im- 


portunate, and his viſits, though unwelcome, 


were ſo frequent at our houſe, that my father 
thought proper to retire to his feat in the 
north: where, in a ſhort time after, m/ 
mother died; by whoſe death, as I told you 
[ am entitled to an eſtate of three hundred 
pounds a year, but which my father has never 
given me the poſſeſſicn of. 

We had not been two years in the country, 
before a young gentleman, a Roman Catho- 
lic, of a good family, and conſiderable eſtate, 
then on a viſit to a Baronet in our neighbour- 
hood, thought proper to pay his addreſſes to 
me, which I politcly but peremptorily declin- 
ed. Not diicouraged, however, by thts, 
he preferred his ſuit to my father, and 
brouzht him over to his cauſe. * Eliza,” ſaid 
he, * one day to me, whilit at breakfaſt, 


heaven has thought proper to deprive me cf 


your mother, and, according to the courſe of 


© nature, it cannot be long before I follow her. 
I have no attachment to this world but you, 
and could | fee you reſpectably ard happily 
© ſettled, I ſhould not care how ſoon I left it. 


The gentleman you have ſcen, is a voung man 


* of good family, and of conſiderable landed 


ee he is univerialiy | eftecmeo by all 


« who 
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who know him, and an alliance with him 
would give me great pleaſure. He has made 
me very honourable propoſals of marriage for 
you, and 1 think you canrot do better than 
receive him. With reſpe& to ſettlements, he 
has offered a carte blanche, and you may maxe 
what terms you think proper.” 
I told him, that not only dity, but gra- 
titude would lead me to pay every proper at- 
tention io his (recommendation, particularly in 
a caſe where | was convinced he ſtudied only 
my happineſs; that under ths idea, I flatter- 
cd myſelt he would leave me miſtreſs of my 
own actions, eſpecially in a matter that ſv 
nearly concerned me; that ſorry as I was, 
not to acquicſce with him, I muſt take the li- 
berty of putting a negative upon the propoſal z 
for that I had been ſo ſickened of matrimony 
upon a former occaſion, that I mult be altered 
in my nature before | could liften to a ſecond 
„ propoſal; that I was very well contented with 
my preſent fituation, and wiſhed for no 
change, and that if it pleated Providence to 
remove him from me, | trutted I thould have 
ſufficient to ſupport me to the utmoit of my 
ainbition.?? _ 
* It would be idle to recount to you, the 
long debate that was held between us upon this 
ſubject. On his part, it was carried on with 
warmih, but I was rel{olved to keep my en- 
gagement with you, concciving that ſome ac- 
cident had prevented my hearing from you; 
for the letters, you ſay you wrote, never reach- 
ed me, owing probably to our removal from 
1. London. 
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London. When my father found me deter- 
mined not to liſten to this propoſal, he became 
exaſperated, and deprived me of almoſt eve- 
ry indulgence. In ſhort, not to tire you out 
with accounts that would be irkſome to you to 
hear, and diſtreſſing to me tell; he inſiſted on 
it, that I ſhould not live with him, but retire 
to a convent and take the veil; for he would 
ſooner ſee me in my coffin, than that I ſhould 
do any thing to diſgrace his family. No in- 
treaties, no prayers of mine could turn him 
from his purpoſe ; my life was grown a bur 
then to me; I deſpaired ot hearing any more 
from you, had of courſe, ſubmitted to his 
diſpoſal of me; and | believe, as averſe as I 
found myſelf to a ſequeſtered life, had chance 
not thrown you in my way, 1 ſhould have 
| been prevailed on, by the ladies in the houſe 
* whlcre | was; and, at the end cf my novice- 
« ſhip, have taken the veil.” 

] had now been three months abroad, and as 
the matter had blown over, for which | left 
England, and the miniftry was changed, I con- 
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ceived there could be no danger in returning, and 


accordingly quitted St. Omet's, and ſet off for 
London. 

When we reached London, till we cculd 
get a lodging, we put up at one of thoſe ta- 
verns Called hotel-, where under a falie idea of 


furniſhing better accommodations than are to be 


met with atinns, they contrive to pick the pockets 
of their guzits. My plan of operations was to 
return to the profeſſion of an author, which I 
conceived, not only io ve the molt lucrative I 
could 
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could purſue, but the moſt reſpectable, rrutlng 
to providence for future expectancies z but iceing 
in one of the newſpapers an advertiſement that 
ſtruck me, from a man who advertiſed places 
vader government to be d; ſpoſed of; with the 
earlieſt intelligence of vacancies in all depart- 
ments ; and being ia poſſeſſion of a little money, 
| was willing frit to try what ] could do here; 
[ accordingly waited on Provider the place- 
monger, (for that was the advertiſer's name) 
and the following was, as rear as I can recol- 
let, the dialogue that paſſed between us. 

Author. * think, Sir, your name it -- 
& Provider?“ 1 

Provider. At your ſervice, Sir.“ 

Author. A dealer in places? 

Provider. ** | have it in my power to accom- 
© medate gentlemen in that way. 

Author. ** What places have you vacant ? 
l with to be a purchaſer of ſoine eaſy gence! 
* employ abour the king.“ 

Frovider Oh Sir, we have always ſuch things 
dropping; even from a turn-fpit to a Lord of 
„the Ircalury.— What is your profeſſion,” Sir, 
and of what country are you?“ 

Authir. © | ain an author, and an F.ngiiſh- 
e Man. 

Provider. . An author! and an Engliſh- 
7 man! Gad ſo. that's a little awkwa:d —1T 
ar I ſhall hind a difficulty in ſuiting you; for 
ihe court has a natur.il aveiften to men of li- 
&« terature, and to fuch as are not born on the 
„% other ſite the Taecd. There was a time 
when teading was in famien, and our gieat 

3 66. men 
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men looked a little beyond the line of life in 
which they walked ; but *tisthe reverſe now; 
we with for no information beyond ourſelves, 
and wiltully ſhut our eyes and ears to every 
thing that is doing without the palace-gates. 
A learned man at St. James's would be as 
much in the way, as a Morocco ambaſſador 
or a native of Otaheite. Even a birth-day 


ode is cor ſidered now as a bore *.” 


Author. If it be not impertinent, Sir, I 
would aſk you the channel through which 
you are able to be of ſo much ſervice to the 
public?“ 1 
Provider. That is one of the arcana of 
the bona dea, a ſecret not to be divulged. The 
chief of our places are procured through the. 
medium of the ladies; but the methcds they 
make uſe of, is a myſtery beyond our know- 
ledge. Buſineſs is very dead at my office, 
when we have ſober old men at the head of the 
various departments; but when we have a 
chancellor, a chamberlain, a lord ſteward, 
and fo on, young enough, and wicked 
enough to keep girls, we have always ſome- 
thing ſtirring. —If old places don't drop, we 
create new ones, Should you like any 
thing up ſtairs, or would you prefer it in the 
küchen?“ 

Author. © Theſe are not fo gentcel ; —are 
they?!“ | 

Provider. All places about bi; Majeſty 
are genteel, not excepting even his chimney 


* A faſhionable word for a tir. ſome repetition. 


* ſweeper 
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« ſweeper and his nightman. His footmen are 
* efquires, and his grooms of the bed-chamber 
are no more. 
Author. * Being a gentleman by birth, ard 
having had a good education, L am clizible 
to any employ ; but I ſhould wiſh ior one 
with little attendance.” 
Provider. Gentleman and education are out 
of the queſtion —theſe qualifications ill ſutt 
with courtiers ; who are obliged to ſubmit 
now to ſuch indignities and mortifications, 
that a man of any ſpirit or abilities will not 
be ſeen among them. Formetily, none but 
© men of bieth and talents were to be found 
* within the pal ce, but now men of all ranks 
and denominations croud in, many to be 
made gentlemen. As yeu ſeem defirous of a 
place, where little attendance is required, 
© perhaps you would like a ſinecure: we have 
“ great plenty of theſe, and of courſe they are 
* often dropping; or we could ſaddle you upon 
«© a commiſſioner of the cuſtoms or exciſe ; 
© though now I think on't, theſe gentlemen 
are ſkittiſh, and are very reſtive, unleſs they 
« are ridden by the ladies. —Let me ſee — 
& (looking over his lift) here is a place that per- 
haps may. 10 you, and is now vacant.” 
Aut bor. What is it?“ | 
Provider. © Sweeper of the Mall; the ſa- 
lary, one hundred pounds a year, is almoſt a 
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* This is obliging a commiſſioner to pay a certain annuity 


out of his ſalary, to a perſon fixed upon him, and, who is then 
laid bo ride him. 
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ſinecure, and may be done by deputy; with 
five and twenty pounds a year for breoms 
that are never uſed.” 

Author. I ſhould wiſh for a better in- 
come.“ 
Provider. Oh, we can add as many hun- 
dreds to it as you pleaſe; this we often do, 
in proportion to the purchaſe money : or 
there's the keeper ot the lions — it is a better 
place and will be ſhortly vacant, for he is now 
ill, and his . is my particular 


Frie nd. 


Authiy. ** You have, a numerous acquaintance, 
Jipprehend, among the medical tribe ?”? 
Provider. Making freſh acquaintance a- 
mong them every day.—t have a long folio 
jitt of the apothecaries every placeman em- 
ploys. This we find out by our runners ; 
and this knowledge is of great uſe to my 
office; as, through them, I always get the 
firſt intelligence of any illness.“ 

Author, laughing. Ard fend them out of 
the world ſome years before their time.“ 


Provider. No, not quite ſo.— A placeman 
always lives till his friends and his employers 
* are tired of him; and if his days by any ac- 


cident are ſhortened, it is only removing him 
from an envious and ill-natured world.“ 


Author. © You was ſaying, I think Mr. 


Provider, that you frequently procure addi- 
tional falaries, to be added to old offices,” 
Provider.” 6 Frequently.” | 
Authar. Put this ie a bad way of ifpo- 
| « ſing 
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ſing of the public monev, for many offices 
are too well paid already.“ 
Provider. Miniſters are often obliged to 
this, when they have not a place vacant oi 
{ufficiert magnitude to flop the mouth of a 
reedy and craving patriot 3; and, it they 
could not do the fame now and then to ſerve 
themſelves, it would be a hard caſe. Who 
would be a miniſter of this country, and 
ſtand the baiting like a bull, unleſs he cord 
have the fingering of a little of the public 
caſh ?-- As you ſay you are an author, Sir, 
if you will undertake to puff the miniſtry for 
a twelve-monath in ſome of the public prints, 
[ may poſlibly procure you a penſion of two 
or three hundred pounds a year, for halt the 
purchaſe money vou would otherwiſe be 
obliged to pay Our price is generally five 
years purchaſe for an emplay, and nine years 
for a ſinecure or penſion; but, if you lay it 
on pretty thick in favour of public mea{ures, 
perhaps | may procure you a penſion for five 
years purchaſe,” 
Author. ** You procure dignities ſometimes 
for gentlemen, I preſume ?” 
Previder. © Nothing more common. —I got 
Mr. Alderman Fig, the grocer, c:eated a 
Baronet the other day, for lefs than five 
hundred pounds, beſides the fees; and I am 
now in treaty with Sir Slovenly Hogſtye, the 
diſtiller, for an Iriſh peerage. He has been 
moving heaven and earth theſe twenty years 
to accompliſh it, under the plea of public ſer- 
vices, but thoſe are ſuch ſtale pretences, as 
won't 
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« won't go down now-a-days. He is obliged 
* to haverecourſe to me at laſt.” 
Author. !] fear you will render your titles, 
« at this rate, very numerous and very cheap.“ 
Provider. © No, no; we guard avainſt this 
« too; fearing it ſhould happen, as lady Sar- 
„ caſm ſays, that ſhe is fraid to ſpit out of her 
©. coach, left ſhe ſhould ſpit upon an Triſh 
„Lord.“ 
In ſhort, from this man's account, not fndin 
J could ſuit myſelf without a conſiderable fur 
of money, more than J had to ſpare, I gave up 
the idea, and determined to employ myſelf in 
the literary way. Accordingly I took a genteel 
lirſt Noor in a private ſtreet, for which | was to 
pay one guinea and a half a week, and reſumed 
ny own name, I.dward Wilbraham. I gave my 
hand a ſecond time in marriage to my dear 
Eliza, according to the ceremonies of the 
Engliſh church ; and when we. were ſettled in 
our lodging, my next ſtep was iv ſeek out for em- 
ploy. My idra was to get into the pay of ſome 
oouwert bookelicr. I applied to the man who 
mented the Fonger for me, made him my friend, 
an fornd him vt vſe to me, He recommended 
tnc, to a Patriot bookſeller, as a man whoſe 
ſalents were adapted to any thing in the ſcrib- 
bing line, and as one {which weighs moſt with. 
(he trade) who would write a great deal for a 
e money. To this man 1 was introduced, 
nd he aſked me if 1 was a-gocd hand at a ſpeech, 
told him 1 was ro orator, at leaſt I had never 
iricd my abilities that way. © I don't want 
% yon, lays te, * to bellow forth yourſelf ; 
« but. 
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but can you pen a good bellowing ſpeech for 
another? My friend tells me,“ continued he, 
you are a pretty good politician, and as a 
variety of ignorant and illiterate people now 
creep into parliament, (ſome to ſhelter them- 
ſelves from a jail, others hoping to get ſome- 
thing by mouthing at and baiting the miniſter) 


- theſe perſons are in continual want of ſome- 


thing to ſay, and I am daily applied to to get 
ſpeeches penned for them. If you are clever 
at this, I can employ you the whole ſeſſions : 
you have nothing to do, but to collect the 
ſubjeAs from the newſpapers, which generally 
announce the buſineſs that is to come on, 
that is the order of a future day, and have the 
Speech ready for delivery the day before. And 


what, Sir, is to be my pay, ſays I, upon theſe oc- 
caſions? ** That,“ returns he, © depends upon 
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the length of the ſpeech, ard the ſhortneſs of 
the time in which it is to be compoſed.” . 
Sometimes,” ſays he, * we don't know the 
buſineſs twenty - -four hours beforehand : in this 
cafe it is all night work, and if cleverly 
done, 1 may give you a guinea ; at other times 
we ſeldom exceed half the money, and ſome- 
times a crown. But you need not fear pro- 


per encouragement, if you hit them off well, 


and are keen at a laſh. Only take care to 
put the tittles to your 7's, and the croſſes to 
your 2's, and write pretty plain, or ſome of 
my gentlemen will not be able to read them.“ 


T undertook the taſk, and had ſufficient employ ; 
for as | threw into my ſpeeches plenty of ſar- 
caſm, inv ective, and now and then a Latin quo- 
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tation, interſperſed with an occaſional anecdote, 
to entertain and keep the hearers from yawning, 
taking Care always to preſerve thoſe elegant 
parliamentary phraſes of “ Habits of intunacy,” 

„ Verſant in order, © Honou able gentleman 
„ in my eye,“ and the like; and as I had a 
happy knack of penning them in different lan- 
guage and ſtile, ſo as to adapt them to the 
character of the ſpeakers, there ſeldom paſſed 
a week during the whole ſeſſions, that l did 
not pick up tour or five guineas. For a mo- 
deft man | wrote in the third perſon, for an 
egotiſt in the friſt, and never failed to give ſcope 
to the natural feelings and diſpoſition of the 
ſpeaker. When parliament broke up, I was 
employed to write ſermons for the clergy. In 
this manufature I was not paid ſo well. Sel- 
dom could I get more than a crown for the beſt 
Written diſcourſe, except it was wanted by a 
biſhop, or it was required to be printed ; in 
_ theſe caſes, I had half a gninea. Indeed the 
_ clergy cared not how ſhort and little declamatory 
they were; for a declamatory diſcourſe requires. 
too much exertion and trouble in the delivery. 

I ſoon rote myſelf into reputation, and was 
applied to by a gentleman concerned in the re- 
views, to take a part in one of thoſe periodical 
publications, the pay for which was two guineas 
per ſheet for the quantity I ſupplied. I doubted 
my abilities in this buſineſs, as it required a 
thorough knowledge of letters, to be able to 
criticize, with candour and preciſion, the works 
of others. Cardour,” fays he, ““ we have 
nothing to do with; for it bas been long a 
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© cuſtom to admit the author of a new pub- 
% lication, to write his on criticiſms: in ſuch 


* caſes we not only fave a guinea by the quan- 


© tity of matter, (for moſt authors are very 
„% verboſe in their own praiſe) but we get a 
* guinea or two for its inſertion : and as to diffi- 
* culty, there is little or none; we-only ex- 
* pect a few curſory remarks, with here and 
„ there an entertaining extract. The preſs fo 
* teems with publications, that were every 
„% work ſtudied, we ſhould never get through 
„ them. We had a gentleman once, who would 
* touch us off as much poetry, mathematics, 
„% and phy ſic, in two hours, as would employ 
© four compoſitors to fet-up for two days, and 
* without much knowledge in either of the 
© ſubjeas ; but we have loſt him; he is gone 
„% to be an overſeer in a ſugar plantation in Ja- 
* maica, and we are in wart of one to ſupply 
„his place. You may as well try your hand, 


„ and fee what you can do.” | ſmiled in my 


ſleeve; but as [ was not in a ſituation to refute 
an employ I thought I could undertake, | em- 


braced the propoſal, eſpecially as, according to 


the plan of my employer, it would take up but 
little of my time. 


The next day a porter came with a bundle of 


new books on every ſcience. I looked them 
over, and meeting with a political tract, a ſub- 
je in which I was beſt read, I put together a 
variety of animadverſions, and ſpun out my 


remarks to a conſiderable length, but treat=d the 
author with as much juſtice and candour as I 


can On my tranſmitting the manuſcript to 


— 
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the printer, he thought proper to curtail it, by 
puiting his pen through a variety of the beſt 
arguments, which he was pleaſed to ſay were 
tedious and dry, but which he in reality ob- 
je cted to, becaule the manuſcript was more than 
he choſe to pay for. 'This vexed me exceed- 
ingly; but as I was writing for bread, | was 
obliged to ſacrifice my fame and ſubmit. 

It is no wonder that theſe monthly criticiſms 
are in ſuch low eſteem, with men of reading 
and good tenſe, when the printers of them will 
dock and mutilate a manufcript as they think 
proper, and fill their pockets at the expence of 
their credit, A very ingenious performance was 
one day brought me, with the following laconic 
note, irom one of the proprietors. 


© Cir, | 
„% THE author of the book herewith ſent, 
„ has been troubleſome to us; by giving him 
' a laſh, you will oblige your humble ſervant.” 


At another time I received the following, 
with five octavo volumes, about ſeven in the 
evening. 


«© Mr. Wilbraham is deſired to tranſmit his 
* remarks on the volumes herewith ſent, by 
* nine to-morrow morning, « or they will be too 
1 late for publication.“ 


ub ſhort, I found this part of my profeſſion 
as barbarous and iniquitous, as my late practice 
of phy ic 3 tor as that was murdering of men ; 
| this 
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this was murdering of reputations ; and as re- 
putations generally outlive the period of hu- 
man life, and the laſt ſlaughter is the greateſt of 
the two, | was determined to wipe my hands 
of it. 

There is not a greater ſlavery, nor a more 
dependent ſituation in the world, than to be in 
the pay of the boakſellers: they in general re- 
ward an author fo ill, as to keep him always 
poor, and this poverty is their beſt ſecurity 
_ againſt encroachment : for was a good writer to 
publiſh bis own works, where he gets ten 
pounds, he would gain a hundred. Bookſellers 
are too timid adventurers to riſk much money 
on any one publication ; and the misfortune 2 
a manuſcript never announces its ſucceſs: 
bookleller buys as if he never ſaw eit; of e 
it a book ſucceeds, 'tis the bookſeller, not the 
author, that profits by it. Were authors to be 
their own publiſhers, and to have juſtice done them 
by all parties concerned, they would be enabled 
to live well: for conſiderable incomes have ariſen 
from the fale of ſome works, for the copy- 
right of which very ſmall ſums were originally 
given. Burn's Juſtice, a book that has brought 
in thouſands, was originally ſold for leſs than 
five hundred pounds, Gay's Beggar's Opera for 
thirty pounds, and Milton's Paradiſe Loft for 
fifteen pounds. And I have heard Sir J. 
F—Id—g ſay, that had his brother preſerv- 
ed his copies in his own hands, the family 
would not have been reduced to the difficulties 
they were. Great ſums of money have occa- 
tionally been given for copy-right, but this has 

been 
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been upon the reputation of the author ; and 
notwithſtanding this, far from adequate to the 
intrinſic value of the work. Indeed, the book- 
ſellers are ſo ccrtain of this, that when any one 
of the trade fails, or retires from buſineſs, ard 
his copyright is to be fold, leſt authors ſhould 
come at the true value of ſach copy-right, and 
know what it annually brings in ; though 
ſuch property is fold by auction, the ſale is 
always a private one. The bookſellers alone are 
convened, and they will fit a Whole morning 
brooding over the buſineſs, like a number of con- 
ſpirators, darkly meditating the deſtruction of 
an individual. And ſuch is the jealouſy and 
rancour of the bookſclling tribe, that they will 
depreciate a work in which the trade is not con- 
cerned, and merely on that account. How does 
* ſuch a bock ſell ?”” ſays a cuſtomer, “ can you 
« ſthew me one?” * Oh, not at all,” replies 
the bookſeller: © I never keep any: I don't 
© know that I have been aſked for more than 
* one fince it has been out.“ And you are ſure 
to find it ill ſpoken ot in the reviews. That this 
will be the fate of mine I have not a doubt, 
eſpecially after what | have ſald, and having 
tent this hiſtory into the world; under the pa- 
tronage of the Literary Society. * But let him, 


* This is an aſſociation of literary men, who print and pub- 
hiſh ſuch new and original works of authors, at their own | 
ritk and expence, as ſhall be ſubmitted to their peruſal, ani they 
ſhall think worth pi:nting ; give the author all profits arifing from 
the ſame, and leave him in full and free poſſefſion of his copy- 
right; an inititutioa truly patiivtic and praile- -woithy, and de- 
ſerving of the higheit encouragement ; as it muſt prove very 
. ben: fi. 1al to the intereſt of a uſeful ſet of men, and tend to che 
promotion of literature, Sce a fuller account of this plan at the 
end of this volume, | | 
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or any other bookſeller with whom he is con- 
nected, be concerned in the copy, and he will 
put it into the hands of every oe, with * Have 
« you ſeen this, Sir? It is a book in great eſti- 
* mation, and ſells rapidly.” Then again, 
by way of deception, though they print but fi ve 
hundred copies, the title-page ſhall he altered 
five times in ſuch an edition, the fecond hun- 
dred having the words ſecond edition in the title, 
of the third hundred the third edition, and fo 
n : ſo that the third edition of a book ſhall be 
advertiſed and felling, before a ſufficient number 
are fold to pay even paper or print. I bleſſed 
myſelf that I diſcovered theſe artifices early 
enough to put many hundreds of pounds in my 
pocket ; for having no man midwife to bring my 
bantlings into the world: they were not ſtrangled 
in the birth. Indeed they bave been obliged to 
live by their own littie merit, a prohibition heing 
laid by the proprietors of the reviews, on thote 
who write for them, not to ſay a ſingle word in 
the favour of any thing they know to be mine, 
but to handle it as ſeverely as they can. I have 
this ſatisfaction, however, to think, that what- 
ever little reputation I may have acquired, they 
cannot diminiſh it: or even, if they could, they 
cannot hinder me from being eaſy under their 
attacks. 
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e n n An. 


1 WENT on ſucceſsfully as an author, and 
found that the proteſſion, under the circum- 
ſtances | have mentioned, enabled me to live, and 
cut a much better figure than I expected ; but 
had I been poor, I ſhould not have repined, the 
poverty of a man ot letters being a proof only, 
that he never proſtituted either his perſon or his 

pen. I fell into the hands of a very reſpectable 
bookſeller, a man who had pride and fpirit above 
the reſt of the trade, and who ſcorned to be guil- 
ty of 2 mean or narrow action. This man did juſ- 
tice to every work | put into his hands, ſettled 
his account very regularly, and paid his balan- 
ces punctually. I did ſo well that I took a houſe 
before J had been twelve months married, and 
appeared in a ſtile that would not have diſgraced 
any of my father's tamily. My Eliza bleſſ- 
ed me with a ſon, and we were as happy as ma- 
trimony, reciprocal affection, and good circum- 
ſtances could render us. We made ſeveral appli- 
cations to Mr. Wildman, who was fo exaſpera- 
ted at the conduct of his daughter, that he would 
attend to none of them, and I was under the 
neceſity of proceeding againſt him in law, to re- 
cover the three hundred a year that became the 


property of my wife on the death of her mother. 
Many 
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Many terms elapſed before I could bring the mat- 
ter to a final hearing. I at f1:{t fell into the 
hands of one of thoſe attornies who know how to 
handle a client to the belt advantage. Notwith— 
ſtanding all my caution, ] was not aware of the 
injury they could do me; | jittle expected they 
ever carried matters to ſuch lengths. 2< to take 
money of the oppeſite party, ard betray their 


empioyers ; but I now found myfclf miſtaken, 


for I diſcovered when the cauſe was at iſſue, that 


my attorney had given notice of trial, that he had 


been bought over on the other \1.-, and had 
omitted to attend: the conſequence was a non- 
ſuit, and IT was ſerved with an execution for a 


non pros; that is, for not proſecuting the matter 


to a hearing. Attornies are liable to be ſtruck off 


the roll for this conduct, and I was very well diſ- 


poſed to make an example of mine; but, a friend 
diſſuaded me from it with the following argu- 
ment: *© If you move the Court of King's 
% Bench againſt him, it muſt be on affidavit, 


„% and I ſhould not wonder if ſuch a raſcal was 
to ſuborn witneſſes to prove you perjured, and 


„ ſet you in the . 


Moſt attornies wille elay aſuit, in order to put 


a few term and other fees into their pockets; and 


when the ſolicitor has done, the barriſter taxes 


it up. In this eauſe of mine as the law vers 
found that money was not wanting on either ſlide, 
they took care to make the moſt of the buſineſs. 
Many frivolous preten-es are often urged to de- 
lay the hearing ; but I could never ſuppoſe, that 
when the cauſe is once called on, that any mea- 
ſures are purſued to put off the trial: but I was 

| now 
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pow convinced to the contrary, for, as I have 
obſerved, when the attornies have done, tlie 
counſel begin; they will move under various 
pretexts to deter its coming on from day to day, 
purpoſely that the barriſters retained may have 
freſh retaining fees; for every adjournmem of a 
cauſe puts freſh ſums into the pockets of the 
leaders; and this cuſtom meets with too much 
countenance from above, fo that when the wit- 
neſſes are all ready and every thing prepared, 
the hearing ſhall be unexpectedly adjourned. 
Such is the glorions uncertainty of the law | — 
Ii hy are the lawvers aways dreſſed in black f ſays 
a countryman. Out of rejtect ta their clients, 
whoje heirs they are. However, my next attor- 
nev was exceciingly induſtrious, and to do him 
juſtice, ſo ready to icive my cauſe, that he 
once aſked me at parting, who was to find the 
witneſſes, he or I ?—A Gecree was at laſt ob- 
tained in my favour, and I was put into poſſeſ- 
ſion of the eſtate. 
| We were now as happy as hearts could wiſh, 
and being at the receipt of about eight hundred 
pounds a year, we enyjed not others as many 
thoufards. But in the career of all this felicity, 
an accident happened that for a while blaſted the 
whole. My poor Eliza, coming home one 
evening from the opera, cavghft cold: the conſe- 
quence was a putrid fever, that, in ſpite of eve- 
ry medical aſſiſtance, took her off in the very 
bloom of her youth; aich it is but juſtice to her 
memory, that I ſhould ſay, ſhe died as ſhe lived, 
the pride of innoccnce and of virtue. Fer laſt 
words to me were, My dear Edward, after 

| „ conſigning 
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conſigning to you the care of my infant boy, 
I have but one requeſt to make. Imprudent 
as my father may think I have af, | pre- 
* ſume, he will feel my loſs. Unkindly as he 
% may have ated by me, he i my father, ard 
for my ſake, let no unguarded action of yours 
„ add to his diſtreſs.” A few months after- 
wa:ds the {mall pox bereaved me of my fon; 
and this fecond ftroke oi affliction, following 
quick upon the heels of the firſt, quite unmanned 
me; it was a conſiderable time before I reco- 
vered my {ormer ſpirits, I thought of nothing, 
« but going down into the grave, mourning ;” 
but providence has fo wiſely tempered our tra es 
that the impreſſion, which the deepe/? calamity 
leaves upon the mind, wil wear away like other 
ſublunary things. My El:za had been the buaſt 
of my life and the admiration of all her acquaint- 
ance, and | mourned for her, not as the gene- 
rality of the world mourns, but truly and fin- 
cerely. Mourning tor the dead is now become a 
farce, and there is no appearance of ſorrow in the 
ſurviving relations, but in the coat they wear. 
Many an heir has put on his weepers with as 
much glee, as a birth-day embroidery ; and ma- 
ny a widow takes more pride in her weeds, than 
in her bridal cloaths. On the death of a noble- 
man whom 1 knew, bis lady, from an opinion 
that the melancholy event would affect her ſon, 
even more than it had herſelf, (he having been 
bred up under the ſame roof, and experienced 
from his father the height of parental fondneſs) 
prevailed upon a friend, a man of addreſs, to 
wait on him and break it to him, in the tendereſt 
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manner he could. This genileman having taken 
ſome pains to open the buſineſs, ſo as to arm him 
for the doleful news, concluded with obſerving 
that as it was abſurd to conceal tlie truth from 
him, ſince his go d ſenſe would reconcile him to 
the event; he muſt tell him, that his father had 
paid the debt of nature and was dead. The 
young man at the ſound of the laſt word, ſtarted 
back and ſtared him in the face; then repeating 
the word dad emphatically ; he paufed and 
whilſt his friend was in pain, conceiving he had 
told his ſtory too abruptly, the voung man Put 
him at his eaſe, and, with a tofs of the chin, 
made up his own mind upon the occafion, with 
the following declaration. -=* Pl have a black 
„ chariot :-—my greys will look /weet!y in it. 
As a literary man, I was invited to the hou- 
ſes of many reſpeQable perſonages; but proud as 
1 might be of the honour, I met with little there 
but mortification. I was placed at the lower 
end of the table; helped to an ordinary part; 
not attended to, perhaps, when I {poke ; re- 
queſted occaſionally to riſe and ring the bell; not 
ſuffered to cut in at the whitt table, and ſuch 
other flights. As I conſidered myſelf, if not of 
equal rank in life with the reit of the company, 
yet, a5 having more knowledge, and more abili- 
ties, and of courſe equally entitled to refpect, 
] mut own it hurt me; but why, it I diſliked 
it, did I go into the way of it? Becauſe, I 
chought to benefit by their acquaintance. In- 
deed, I frequently reconciled this behaviour to me, 
by ſaying to myſelf, theſe men do not in reality 
deſpiſe me. It is my fertune they contemn; and 
they 
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they are not ſo much in the wrong, for it is cer- 
tainly a {mall one. I determined, therefore, to 
put up with the indignity, but made uſe of them 
in my turn, | never refuſed any thing they were 

diſpoſed to preſent me, and took every advantage 
their ſituation threw in my way. 
I think for the honour of our nobility, it ſhould 
be known, that whiltt one is engaged at a cricket- 
match, ſacrificing the welfare of the, ſtate to 
the bat and the wicket, another thall be boxing 
with poſt-boys and poitillions, and another run- 
ning a race with a chimney- ſwecper up a chim- 
ney, the devil within, the peer without; but, 
he who ran within, beat the other hollow 7 tor 
he was hooping /weep at the top, before his lord- 
ſhip was half way up. They talk of the dignity 
of the peerage; time was when an Engliſh Baron 
was the molt re{pectable character in the world; 
but the dignity of the modern peerage conſiſts in 
being a dugrace to manhood. 
| was one day aſked to dine with the Marquis 
of G. who had a principal office in adminiſtra— 
tion. He was a peiſon Whom 1 knew only by 
_ charaQer ; but that character did him honour, 
and made me anxious to be known to hun. 
He was a nobleman, who, though conſcious of 
his own dignity and careful never to commit him 
ſelf, put every one at their eale about him, and 
never attempted to raiſe his own conlequence, 
by leffening that of another: he never fet his 
chaplai:: at a fide (able, or trod upon his toes to 
ſilence hum in a converſation. 3 nor ever aſked a 
dependant to rite trom dinner to ring the bell, or 
let in his dog; but, as his fituation in life re- 
quired 
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quired him occaſionally to mix with men of in- 
ferior rank, he was induſtriouſly attentive to ſuch 
men, leſt they might feel themſelves wounded, 
at any ſeeming neglect.— It is wondertul to re- 
flect on the ignorance of thoſe brought up in higl: 
life! To know a great deal of the world, is a 
phraſe they affect, whereas to real. world!y 
knowledge they are utter ſtrangers. The moit 
ſenſible among them are ignorant of every thing 
deyond their line of Hife, and they owe their ig- 
norance to their pride. Were they open to in- 
format on, they have frequent opportunities of 
being very weil informed. If there be any hing 
to be envied in rank, it is, that their ſttuation 
enables them to have men of learning and know- 
ledge frequently at their tables, but, when they 
are o bleſſed, from a inden notion of eleva— 
tion, they ſhut their eyes and cars to that infor- 
mation they might otherwiſe acquire. 

The Marquis coveted my acquaintance, I he- 
Neve, from an opinion, that I might be uſetul to 
him with my pen. As ſoon as decency permitted 
me to go abroad, I waited on him, and when my 
name was announced, he very politely met me 
at the foot of ie ſtairs; told ine how greatly 
flattered he was with my viit ; the principal 
object of which was to requeſt my opinion of a 
paper he delivered to me fealed up, and which 
he begged me to pu in my pocket ti] my return 
Ke as he had ſome company above to who n 
he meant to introduce me. Theſe were feveral 
gentiem-n of his acquaintunce, whom he alſo in- 
vited to dinner. Among them, to my ſurpriſe an! 
mo. tification, was Lord B. the pe: lon from whole 

han..s 
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hands I had eſcape), when left Mr. Wildman's, 


Hi; father was dead, and he was now the Farl 
of S. I preſently knew him, but he remembered 
nothing of me: nor, having changed my name, 
did any circumſtance lead to a diſcovery. But, 
as fate would have it, during the afternoon, in 
the hour of hilarity, talking of their amours z 
the Marquis of G. rally ing Lord S. ohſerved in 
good nature, that he had litile reaſon to boaſt of 
predilections, for to him the, had nearly been 
attended with bad confequences. © Was that 
fellow,“ ſays the Marquis, * whom you way- 
% laid in Berkley-Square, never heard of after- 
ae Wards .** No,” replied His lordſhip, ſtni- 
„% ling, the rafcal, | dare ſav, has been hanged 
« at ſome county afſizes long defare this. How 
4e the devil fo fine a girl as Miſs Wildman 
* could countenance the advances o ſo low and 
ignorant a ſcouncrel, to me is aſtaniſhing.“ 
| obſerved, that the ladies in general, bein 
made of finer materials than our ſex, vere blefſed 
with a peculiar diſcernment, ar:d could diſcover 
beauties and perfections in man, much readier 
than we could; at leaſt, we mutt leave them at 
liberty to * v hat they themſelves beſt like. 
« Yee, Sir, returns Lord S. * but, this fel- 
© low was a ſervant ot her fa'her*s, and one of 
„ the moſt lo bred feounurels in the world. 
„% You are unacquainted with the ſtory, Sir, 
and therefore cannot decide upon the merits of 
„ it.“ told his Lordikip, that the affair was a 
very public one, and within my recol:cCtion : 
tha: I knew ſome ol the parties, and tl:at he was 
more indebted to that low bred fellow's forgive- 
' | 'neſs, 
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neſs, for his impunity, than to any juſtification of 
the ſteps he took. Lou ſeem to take this bu- 
** fineſs up, Sir,” replies Lord S. warmly, “in 
a ve:y ungentleman-hke manner, and very 
unbecoming the ſituation in which you were 
introduced here.” The Marquis would have 
interfered, but I requeſted to be heard upon the 
occaſion. ** | am not inſenſible,“ ſays I, ad- 
dreſling my ſelf to lord S. © of the honour Lord 
G. has done me, by inviting me to his houſe, 
and | beg his lordthip's pardon, for any thing 
that may have efcaped me to trouble the har- 
mony of the aiternoon ; but, I flatter myſelf, 
he would not wiſh to conſider me in a ſitua- 
tion below that of a gentleman, and as a pro- 
per acquaintance for himſelt. I cannot boaſt 
of titulary honours ; but, in point of family, 
education, and abilities, I am ſecond but to 
few. All gentlemen are upon an equality ; ſo 
far, my lord, | am your equal, and will ſubmit 
to no ipdignity.“ At this he roſe and walk- 
ed abuut the room in heat, muttering the words, 
fellow impertinence, impudence. - One ot 
the company req; eſted me, apart, to retire a 
few minutes, till Lord S.'s hcat had ſubſided. 
1 his I rotaily obje ed to, declaring, “I had 
% more ſeaſon to be difpicated than his lordſhip ; 
% that it he knew me, | was perſuaded he would 
„ not date to look in my face; that | was ile 
* very man, that his unguarded tongue ha tr _- 
„ duced; that I zloried in being thai very raſ- 
. and ſegunſirel his lordſhip had thougfit 
„ proper to caluinviate; that I was nearly alli- 
ed to the Wilbrahams of Nottinghamiaire 3 
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& that J was in the-entail of that eſtate; thatT 
* had married Miſs Wild:nan, though Provi- 
& gence has been pleaſed ſirce to take her from 
* mc; and that at the preſent moment, enjoyed 
*“ part of the family eſtate: in a word, that 
thonzh fate once had frowned on me and! 
% had worn a livery, | was born and bred a 
© gentleman, and was as independent as any man 
* living ; that the language his Lordihi 0 held aut 
„ to me, was ſuck as could not he Put up with, 
„ and that he would fd l mould reſent it 
& warmly.” I hunderſtruck at this account, 
the company knew not how to act; but, I ſoon 
left them to themſelves, for, approaching the 
Marquis of G. I told him how unhappy the 
event of that day had made me, not on mv cron 
account, but his, having been the unwilling cauſe 
of troubling the quiet of his lordſhip's houſe 
that for the preſent I would take my ox 
thanked him for the good opinion he had been 
pleaſed to entertain of me, and truſted my con- 
duct in life was and would be ſuch, as to leave 
im no room to alter'tt. | 

On my return home, I breke open the cover, 
that contained the paper his lordſhip had given 
mc, and found it to he a grant from the crown, 
of a penſion of three hundred pounds a. vear, 
vith 4 warrant to receive a quarter's pry in ad- 
Vance. 

The rettimornime, l called upon a particular 
friend of mine, with whom | h id lately made 
an acqu untance, told him the evegt of vefterd av, 
4 "ow determin dF was to pu M ILord 8. "x56 
cnt offered, not ſo much to mu ſelf, or 
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that, as he did not know me, I could overlook, 
nor through revenge at the mode he took to get 
rid af his hated rival, for as ſuch he underſtood 
me ; but for the indignity, treachery and vio- 
lence he had offered to my late wife, when Miſs 
Wildman, and whoſe memory I revered beyond 
every thing. I importuned this friend to wait 
on Lord S. from me, and to requeſt he would 
meet me the next morning at ſix, at the ring in 
Hyde Park, in order to give me that ſatisfaction 
the injuries he had done me, entitled me to 
aſk. 

My friend ſaw kim, and his lordſhip's anſwer 
was, he muſt firſt know me to be a gentleman, 
before he ſhould attend to any call of mine upon 
ſuch a ſubject. I ſent him word, that he need 
only adviſe with the Marquis of G. upon the 
occaſion, and I would abide by his determina- 
tion. The reſult of which was, on my friend's 
ſeeing him again, that he would certainly meet 
me at the time and place appointed. 
TI adjuſted every thing I thought neceſſary to 
arrange, and was with my friend upon the ground 
half an hour before the time. Lord S. kept his 
appointment punctually, and ſoon after me ap- 
peared with his friend; the etiquette on theſe 
_ occaſions being ſettled, we diſcharged a brace of 
piſtols at each other, but without effect. Our 
friends then interfered, ard would have had the 
matter terminate; but as I did not come there 
to make a parade of any boaſted heroiſm, but to 
bring my enemy to a ſenſe of the injury he had 
done Miſs Wildman, I inſiſted upon his drawing 
his ſword, which 1 Was immediately complied with, 


and 
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and he attacked me with all the fury of revenge; 
but I being ſomething cooler, and maſter of the 
weapon, parried his truits with temper ; after a 
few paſſes, wounded him in the ſword arm, and, 
as I had done ona former occaſion, diſarmed him. 
Finding himſelf thus in my power, he acknow- 
ledged his errcr, apologized for his warmth at 
the Marquis of G.'s, and ſaid, had he known ſo 
much of me then, as he did now, he ſhould not 
have acted as he had; that his temper frequent- 
ly betrayed him into ſteps, he afterwards repent- 
ed of, and this was one of them; that fortune had 
now thrown him into my hands, and he was at m 
mercy, and if nothing but his life could atone 
for his raſhneſs, I might take it. My lord, repli- 
ed I, I muſt again repeat, that I came not here 
with any bloody-thirſty view; it is not your life 
I ſeek ; had I been ſo diſpoſed, I could have taken 
it at ſeveral moments within theſe ten minutes 
paſt. I aim only to redreſs the wrong done to 
the memory of an injured lady, one whom your 
ungovernable phrenzy would have ſacrificed to 
a lawleſs paſſion ; but as ſhe had a ſoul above 
revenge, | undertake to give you back your for- 
feited life, a life you now owe to the love I bore 
that beſt of women He acknowledged the force 
of all I ſaid, and I believe we parted in better 
temper with each other, than when we met. 
Nothing can ſhew a greater want of ſenſe ; 
nothing betrays a man into more embarraſſments, 
than being too free of ſpeech in public company. 
We know not whom we talk before, nor how 
far the perſons we ſpeak to, are intereited in 
u hat we ſay. Anuaguaided tongue has frequent- 
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ly coſt me an unhappy hour; it had nearly coſt 
Lord S. his life. 

Though I was hurried by the reſpect I bore 
the memory of my Eliza into this act, and it 
ended without any fatal conſequences, I cannot 
but condemn the too general practice of duelling 
upon the ſlighteſt occaſions. There is ſuch an 
inconſiſtent etiquette in theſe affairs of honour, 
that nothing but the abſurdeſt cuſtom can juſtify. 
A man will, by his conduct and declarations, 
pride himſelf in being a raſcal, and if any one 
ſhould preſume to ſubſcrihe to the character he is 
pleaſed to grve himſelf, he calls him out, deter- 
mining, as his moſt humble ſervant, to cut this 
man's throat as ſoon as poſſible. And though 
ſuch perſuns meet the greateſt enemies, and en- 
deavour to rob each other of life, a few minutes 
ſhall make them the beſt friends in the world. 
If there be any argument in its favour, it is that 
&f keeping gentlemen within the bounds of civi- 
lit y to each "other ; but when we conſider how 
far it is often rained, it is to be lamented, that 
ſome powerful means are not taken to aboliſh it, 
'The gentlemen of Ireland are very capricious in 
this reſpeA ; I admire their feelings, but I con- 
 demn their raſhneſs. "The following ſtory 
will explain my ideas. 

A young g gentleman of 'my acquaintance, heir 
to an eſtate in Ireland, found it necellary to go 
over to take poſſeſſion of it; but, ſetting, per- 
haps, a greater value upon his life than it de- 
ſerved, and knowing the haſty temper of the 
Triſh, and his own feelings as a man, he dreaded 


the thoughts of venturing into a country, where 
he 
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he conceived it almoſt next to an impoſſibility of 
coming away again in a whole ſkin, till the fol- 

lowing thouglit reconciled it to him. He refolv- 
ed, during the whole time he was abroad, never 
to g0 into the company of any one who wore a 
{iword. He was there upwards of fir weeks, 
had engaged for his paſſage on his return home, 


and was bleſling lnuimſelt the day before he was. 


to fail, on his prudence and diſcretion; but to 
Icave ireland, and ſceœ nothing of ihe world there, 
would be rid:culous. Now bis notions of tlie 
old were, to ſpend a few hours at 4'baginio ; 
he determined, therefore, to paſs his laſt evening 
in one of tholg houſes, where he met with 4 
couple of ladies, the only two rm the hou'e, whom 
he propoſed to entertain with a fupper, VWhilit 
this was preparing, the waiter entered with 
there is a gentleman in the hovule, Sir, Who 
„% name is Patiick Shilalah; he ſends his com- 
„ pliments to your honour, and begs you'll per- 
* mit him to be of your party.” At this met. 
ſage, my friend's prudence took the alarm, and he 
returned the tollowing, © make my compliments 
„to the gentleman, and tell him, as I have not 
* the honour to be known to him, and as my ſtay 
© here will be very ſhort, I hope he will excu'e 
* me.“ Ihe waiter ſoon returned, with Mr. Pa- 
trick Shiia'ah's compliments, and © if you won't 
* admit of his company, he begs he may have one 
of the ladies.” Do, my dear Jenny,” ſays my 
friend to one of the girls, © do- pray 90 10 
6 the ge entleman.”? She accordingly went, but. 
the waiter was again diſpatched, with * rhe 
« gentleman's compliments, and begs the other 
es lady, 
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4 lady, for he did not like the one he had.” 
Vexed and difappointed, and not thinking either 
of the girls worth fighting for, he prevailed on 
the other to go alſo, and in the height of his 
mortification called for the ſupper, when the wai- 
ter told him, ** it was carried in to Mr, Patrick 
„ Shilalah and the ladies.” Irritated beyond 
meaſure at this treatment, he at firſt meditated 
revenge; but on cooler conſideration, as he was 
not known, was going for England in the 
morning, and ſhould probably never be in Ire- 
land again, he deemed it beſt to pocket the af- 
front, and make the beſt of his way home to his 
lodgings ; where he had ſearcely got into bed, 
but a loud knock was heard at the door, and ſoon 
after, his ſervant came into his room with, 
% there is a gentleman below, Sir, who calls 
<* himſelf Patrick Shilalah, and ſays, that being 
* conſcious he has not treated you as he ſhould 
have done, is come to offer you gentleman's 
« fatisfation.” 4 Good God ! Thomas,” re- 
plied my friend, & make my compliments to the 
10 gentleman, tell him, I am in bed or I would 
« wait on him, and that I am not the leaſt of- 
* fended with any part of his conduct, being 
rather happy it was in my power to contri- 
„ bute to his amuſements.” This ſent: Mr. 
Patrick Shilalah off, and my friend, unwilling to 
truſt himſelf an hour longer on Iriſh ground, 
haſted on board the packet, * waited there till 
it failed. | 
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D EIN G now in ſome repute as an author, 
I had a viſit from the clergyman whom [ 
have ſpoken of before in the Sixth Chapter, as a 
Neatogift *, He introduced himſelt to me, by 
ſaying, that he ſhould have thought himſelt un- 
pardonable had he omitted to ſalutate f a gentle- 


man to whom erudites t were ſo much indebted. 


He appeared to me to be an outr#e character, and 
as ſuch I cheriſhed his acquaintance. He ob- 
ſerved to me, that the literati were obliged to 
him for a variety of new-coined words, which he 
intended to preſent to the proprietors of diction- 
aries, and in this, he flattered himſelf, he ſhould 
be of more real ſervice to the age, than all the 
lexicographers and writers who had gone before 
him; that circumlocution was not only expen- 
ſive to the breath, but tireſome to the ear; that 


the beauty of diction conſiſted in its being full 


and nervous, and that the ſhorter a ſentence, the 
more perfect it was, and the leſs attention it re- 


quired; that pleonaſm might be a figure in rhe- 


toric, but it was the rhetoric of former ages, 


when a man was eſteemed for his ſuperabundity 8 | 


of words; © but now,” ſays he, * the leſs a 


* A ſpeaker of new words. Pay his reſpeQ: to. 
Mea of erudition § Superabundaace, 


% man 
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* man ſays, the more he is ſuppoſed to think; 
and a ecogztator* is always conſidered as an in- 
e te//tgent. +? This was all ſaid with that volubi— 
lity of tongue, and rapidity of utterance, as 
icarce to admit of his faking breath, much leſs 
of leaving me an opportunity to reply. He next 
proccede q to tell me, that he had an univerſal ac- 
quaintance in the literary world; that he corre- 
ſponded with every author cf reputation, both 
abroad and at home, ard had the firſt intelli- 
gence and copy of every publication, either print- 
cd, or deſigned for the preſs. He told me he 
was going to Pay a vilit to his friend Dr. Pompo- 
ſo, a veiy extraordinary character, but a great 
erudite, and aſked me to accompany him. 
Wiſhing to be acquainted with men of learning, 
] accepted his invitation, and cheartully went 
with him. 

As we were walking to this man's 13 he in- 
formed me that Dr. Pompoſo was a warm friend 
to writers of this country, but would not admit 
that real learning had ever extended beyond it. 
+ Nay, ſays he, his predilection for England fo 
% abducts } him, that he avers. they are all 
& blackheads on the other fide. the Tweed.“ 
He told me that when Abernethy firit publiſhed 
thoſe ſermons which were not known to be his, 
by any. »pegrepby F in the title page, (“ except 
„ by me,” lays he, with a kind of triumphant 
nod, “ and I was filent,”) they fell in Pompoſo's 
way. Enraptured with the arguments, and ra- 
viched with the diction, he carried a volume al- 


® A thinking man. + A man af und !erſtandiog. 
{ Carries him lo lar. Name ſubſcribed. 


ways 
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ways in his pocket, and introduced it every 
where as the ſtandard of correct language. But 
unfortunatol) the ſecond edition appeared with 
the author's name affixed. The volume was no 
longer circumgeſted“; lle forgot, or wiſhed to 
forget, both the ſermens and their author. It 
happened, however, one day, that one of his 
neceſſarii, t who ſpoke always from Pompoſo's 
mouth, had been depredicating f in company 
Abernethy's language, and requeſted from the 
Doctor a ſiglit of the volume, to verify his at- 
ſettions. He replied that he had never ſeen 
Abernethy's ſermons.” “ Wat! retorts his 
friend, not that Abernetny whoſe language 
« you extol as a model of perfection?“ «© per- 
« tection!” returns he angiily; © I never 
| knew a Scotehman yet, that could write a line 
« of grammar.” | 
| When we reached Pompoſo's houſe, I was 
introduced to him as one of the literati, whom 
he mult ape biate + to receive. He never moved 
fron his chair, bu: {which was in him a 
great mark of condeſcenſion) deſited me to be 
ſeated. Ile had ſeveral perſons with him, who 
ſeemed to have been writing, for each had a 
pocket book and pencil in his hand Pompoſo 
was very near lighted, and being bent with age, 
his head hung down ſo much, that his chin reſted 
upon his „ of couric he could fre nothing 
right before him. "This happened to he his le- 
vee day, and his apartment was crowucd, On 
our being cated among the reſt, he grumbled 


* Cairicd 3 lun. umimate ien! 10 y.ng up- 


Be proud, 


— 
1 
wil 
* 
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forth“ that the literati of the preſent times were 


« but few ; that the zra of learning had long 
1% gone by, and that latter pretenders to it, 
« were but quacks in the republic of letters; 
« that literature had been poiſoned by the mo- 
dern diſpenſers of words; and that without 
«© ſpeedy correction and illumination in ſcience, 
« we ſhould fall back into the barbariſms of 
the Gatker ages.“ Scarce did he utter a word, 


but every one in the room, except ourſelves, had 


his pencil to his paper, and was copying from 


his mouth, as if he had been an oracle. Ihe per- 


ſons preſent, I found, were a parcel of ſcribblers, 
who, by adulation and praiſe, were admitted to 
viſit him, and who, . by ſtarting different topics, 
generally brought away with them a much grea- 
ter ſtore of ideas than they carried there. It 


was a ſcene that entertained me for the moment, 


but which I never cared to renew. 


On my obſerving to my new acquaintance, . 


that, though education generally poliſhed the 
manners of the world, it ſeemed with reſpect to 
him, to have loſt its influence, for that be ap- 


— 


peared to me to be quite a cynic, and a Hoitentet, . 


he admitted my obſervation to be juſt. With 


all his learning and his knowledge,” ſays he, 


% he is a bear in his manners, and locks down 


„with an affected pity on men, who have little 


© elſe than their rank or their fortune to diſtin- 


«© guiſh them. The man of ſcience, will he 


„often ſay, is a kind of intellectual being, 


„ whom the Creator has thought proper to il- 


lighten with ſome rays of his divinity, and in 
be the ſcale of humanity 1s wy great; whereas 
| «© he 
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© he who is diſtinguiſhed only from the crowd 
* by a title, is ſcarce more than a contemptible 
© reptile, who envying the ſuper-eminence of 
his fellow creature, ſues to his prince for that 
* little trifling honour, which ſelf-created dig- 
© nity has to beſtow upon a paraſite ; and when 
© beſtowed, affords the perſon on whom it is 
© conferred, as little reaſon to boaſt, as a fa- 
„ yourite ſpaniel has, in the appellation of the 
* high-ſcunding names of Cæſar or Pompey. So 
far is he from being a reſpecter of perſons, that 
© he will deſpiſe and Ceride even thoſe who 
„ ſerve him. 1 | 

«© Dr. Pompoſo was formerly a political wri- 
© ter, violent againſt the miniſtry; and as he 
wrote with a keenneſs and ſeverity, that 
would have placed ſome men in the pillory; 
to ſtop his mouth, the miniſter, who was a 
Scotchman, thought proper to penſion him; 
* but this did not abate his animoſity to the 
Scottiſh nation, to which he was an avowed 
* enemy. A friend of his has ſince told me, 
that he accompanied him once to receive his 
“ penſion.” Our converſation,” ſays he, all 
the way, was on the iniquity of employing 
* Scotchmen in affairs of ſtate ; and Pompoſo 
% was ſo warm upon the ſubject, that he kept 
it up all the way we went; nay, he continued | 
it even whiiit he was counting his money.” 
One, — two, — five, — ten, - twenty. — The 
North Briton,” “ fays he, has been, however, 
of ſome uſe : —I'wenty-hve,—twenty-eizht ; 
s jt has turned ore d—rmn'd Scotchman out of 
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place: (this was the man that penſioned him) 


© —Lhirty,— thirty-five,-- foriv, #torty-five.— 


Thee rafcals, I tear, will be rhe ruin of this 
country at Iafl.” “ And at this rate did he 
*« procetd, railipg at, and abuſing the people, 
to hom he was molt indebted; He had once 
been in the pay of the bookſellers, beit being 
a ſingle man, whoſe wants were but few, he 
ſoon determined that a hiceling writer 1s at 
beſt but a proſtitute, and when they would 
employ him no lorger, he dropped ihe pro- 
“ feſſion.“ 

Ihe Marquis of G. called on me a few morn- 
ings after, and faid the whele town rung willi 
my commendation. He had a friend of his, he 
aid, who withed to be acquainted v ith me, and 
it agrecable to me, he would attend me there to 
dinner. I accepted the invitation, and accom- 
raned him. "this new acquatrtance is a man 
(Lord WI) who, from mak Pg a great noiſe 
in the houſe of cemmons, has been lately 
created an Iriſh ban. Ile has to hoalt of g eat 
noral virtue and goed parts, but as much con- 
tincd in workily knowledge, as 1s his walk in the 
broad way of life. He is maſter ct enquet'e, 
and the doctrinę of courts no one knows better; 
but fo dim- ſighted is he in other reſpeQs, that 
he can lee nothing beyond the blaze of majelty. 
Owing his elevation in life, more to chance than 
family or Connexions, and having but a circum- 
{cribed fortune, he has little or no dignity, but 
what he owes to the favour of his prince; of 
courſe, the little rank he has, is the only thing 
cn which he Þþangs, or depends for reſpect: and 


leſt. 


«5 
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left any one about lim ſhould loſe. fight of that 
rank, he is always talking of it, bringing it for- 
ward, and ning it abroad, ard will not fail 
to tell you how gracious the kin g was on the laſt 
levee day. lle aliecls to be a great man, and 
believes himſelf to be fo; but it is only as far as 
numickry wakes him. Thus, he puts me in 
mind of a por gentlemen, deſcended from one 
ef the kings of Ircland, and who, wiapt up in 
lis family price, has rettied into an obſcure part 
ct that coun'ry, with a patrimony of tour {cure 
FOurds a Year, and who, amid wre'ichednefs and 
beggary, is ſcrycd upon the knee, and never re- 
Cetves any one, but he ofiers him his hand to 
kiſs. Indeed, the pride of the rich is inſuſſera- 
ble. the ſons of a gentleman are all bred up 
in that ſtile, though the father's eſtate is fo 
ſmall, as not to adt nit of his s giving them a ſtil— 
ling: Fence they come over to England, and 
co mence fortune-hunters. I once knew. a ba- 
renel's widow who had two ſons; the eldeſt 
rock the family eftaic, about eight hundred 
pounds a Year, but was obliged to pay bis bro- 
ther one thoufand pounds on his mo: her's death, 
who had, during her life, a jointute of two 
hundicd pourds a jcar out of this eſtate. An 
Fogith gentleman of her acquaintance, who had 
formerly been in butine's, adviſed her lady hip to 
put this younger fon into trade, and ſettle him in 
England 5 but ber family pride ſtood in her way, 
and the could not brirg herfelt to think of it. 
Some time, however, afterwards, ſhe altcred her 
mind; and as the proviſion made for her young- 
er ſon was ſo very (inall, and ſhe had not intereſt 
TE: | tO 
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to get him any proper appointment, ſhe brought 
him to England, and applied to her friend who 
before adviſed the meaſure. **1 begin now to 
think, Mr. Wiſeman,” ſays ſhe, that the 
«© Englith are a better kind of people than repre- 
4 ſented, and that trade is not fo deſpicable as I 
% once conceived; of courſe, thall have no ob- 
op jections to my fon? s living among them, and 
entering into ſome commercial connexions. 
If you can meet with any reſpectable place, 
and fix him in ſome genteel buſineſs, that he 
can follow without diſcredit, | thall think myſelf 
+ obliged to you.” This gentleman, as a friend 
to the family, intereſted himſelf in the matter, 
and took ſome pains to find out a houſe, where, 
when the-young gentleman had ſerved his time, 
he might be received as a partner, and be likely, 
in a few years, to get a good fortune; and hav- 
ing found ſuch a place, he flew with alacrity to 
the lady, and told her, in the warmth of his 
heart, how fortunate: he had been.“ As I knew 
you was our friend,” ſays her ladyſhip, © I 
* conceived you the beſt perſon in the world io 
«© apply to in the buſineſs. Pray, Mr. Wiſeman, 
* what is the profeſſion ??? * A biſcuit-baker, 
* Ma'am,” ſaye he. Panic-ſtruck at the word, 
*© biſcuit-baker ] ſhe cried out: Would you 
make Sir Harry Lofty's fon a biſcuit- Vater!“ 
„% Why indeed, Madam,” returns Mr. Wiſe- 
man, Piqued at her folly, “ T have rather mifta- 
* ken the matter here; I did not properly con- 
5 ſider it.“ J was very ſure you had not,” 
replies the lady, ſoftening her voice, or a biſ- 
6“ cuit-baker could have never entered into your 
se thoughts,” 
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% thoughts.” Your ladyſhip is perfectly right,“ 
ſays her friend: © Had I thought well upon the 
*« ſubjeQ, I never ſhould have propoſed it; tor on 
* further conſideration, was the whole family eſ- 
tate to be realized, and converted into money, 
« it would not be ſufficient to ſet him up in buſi- 
„ neſs.” —PBut to return to my narrative. If 
at any time Lord W. is familiar with an inferior, 
it is when he 1s not ſcen. Ihe man he thinks 
proper to receive when in the country, and pre- 
tends there to love and eſteem, he will be out of 
countenance at in public; he will ſhun him 
when in London, and ſcarce honour him with a 
nod, if in company with men of rank. He 
will viſit none in his neighbourhood that are not 
titled; and at times, is afraid to ſtoop his head 
to a tenant, for fear of committing himſelf. He 
will know no man that 1s not generally known, 
will follow nothing but inconſtancy, admire no- 
thing but beauty, and honour nothing but tortune. 
Though he is affectedly attentive to thoſe be- 
low him, when they fall in his way, and the eye 
ot the world is not upon him ; yet he draws back 
when they are addreſſing him, as if contamina- 
tion was in their breath, and 1s all gecſeſtin at a 
low bred man. He dares not ſalute a man in 
old cloaths, or unfaſhionably dreſſed; and will 
o ſo far as to confeſs vices he is a. ſtranger to, 
provided thoſe vices are in faſhion. He is ſeen 
at every public place of genteel reſort ; attends 
the theatre without an eye, and the opera-houſe 

without an zar. 
To enter further into his character; he is 
ſervile to thoſe above him, and overbearing to 
| thoſe 
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thoſe below him. Before the learned he is 
dumb, and before the ignorant, loquacious and 
poſitive. He neither eats nor drinks like other 
men. All his hens are poulards; his cocks, 
capons ; his farm-yard ducks, Rauen; all his 
ſherry is Keres; all his Champaigne, Sillery; 
and his parꝶ you may fire acroſs in almoſt every 
direction. If you will believe him, he gives a 
great price for every thing he purchaſes ; his 
butler 1s his valet ; his coachman, his ſterward ; 

and his huntſman, his game-keefer ; and yet he 
diſtin guiſhes them according to the offices they 
are employed in. He talks of his feward to his 
tenants, and his game-keefer to the neighbouring 
tarmers. In ſhort, he is all vanity and parade ; 
and, inſtead of giving conſequence to his fitua- 
tion, by any dignity in himſelf, like all nov? he- 
mines, Or upſtart gentlemen, he 15 forced to de- 
rive all his conſequence from it. 

At this nobleman's houſe, I think I met with, 
next to himſelf, the moſt ſingular character in 
lite. A man in whom the two oppoſiie extremes 
of peace and war were united. He was a cler- 
gyman and at the {ame time a ſoldier ; miles at- 
| que ſacerdes, and went by the name Brigadier Mo- 
ſes. He was dreſſed in a ſhort black filk ca ſſock, 

with a regimental coat over it, ſcarlet turned up 
with black and laced with gold. Inſtead of the 
black ſaſh. or. circingle which the clergy wear 
round their waiſt, he had a red ſaſh, and above 
the gorget he wore upon his breaſt, was a cleri- 
cal band. He had on his head, a brigadier wig 
with two tails; a imart cocked gold- -laced 3 
| with a cockade; a c6iteau as chaſſe by h's bes, 
and 
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and a pair of ſquare toed ſhoes upon his feet. 
He was a dignitary of the church in Ireland, but 
had accepted the command of à regiment of vo- 
lunteers, and was as univerſally reſpected as ad- 
mired. He employed the whole weck in tcach- 
ing his men their exerciſe, and always preached 
to them on Sundays; and when he preached, he 
drew his ſabre and laid it on his arm, as it read- 
ing a proclamation. One of his fermons has 
been handed round. Part of it is as follows: 


Let us fight the good fight.” 


« Fellow chriſtians and Soldiers : Behold. 
here your paſtor and leader, armed in your de- 
* fence, ſtanding forth in your cauſe, as did my 
* predeceſior Moſes between his people and the 
% wrath of the Avenger; and be not ſurpriſed at 
„it. A virtuos ſoldier is the molt reſpectable 
« character in life. Enliſted under the banner 
« of chriſtianity, though only a private, he 
* ſhould take pride in wearing the uniform of 
4 the Lord of hoſts. The chriſtian life is a lite of 
% warfare, beſieged on all tides, and beſet Wich 
« pexils ; perils of water, perils of fire, and perils 
ce of the ſword ; but let us tght the good 
„ fight, and ad ficm againſt the aſſaults of the 
* common. enemy; as we cannot hope to be 
© well received at the general muſter, but 
„through the ſword of the ſpirit, the ſhield ot 
& faith, and the helmet of ſalvation,” &c. 

So full was the Brigadier of his military pro- 
teflion, that he marcked acroſs the room, inſtead 
of walking - and whenever he turned, he wheeied 
upon his heel. I found him a chearful good- 
natured man, and took the liberty to afk him, in 

the 
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the courſe of converſation, ** whether he did 
not find the tenets of one profeſſion interfere 
«© with that of the other ??” He told me not; 
e that a prieſt was not only to be the father of 
* his flock, but alſo their leader; that the au- 
** thor of our religion recommended a military 
life to his diſciples.” Ne that hath no ſword,” 
ſaid he, “ let him ſell his garment and buy 
« one.” “ When a ſtrong man, armed, keep> 
eth his palace, his goods are in peace.“ That 
the church was“ a church mz/rtant ;, that a chril- 
tian was taught to gird up his loins and bind on 
e the ſword to battle.” The Iriſh peer ſupported 
him in what he had advanced, and faid, “ that his 
** Majeſty, to whom we ought to look up for' 
« propriety of conduct, had ſet him the exam- 
„ ple; for, that he was not only the head of the 
« church, but the head of the army“ © Asl 
« have ſince the age of manhood ſtood up in de- 
** fence of religion,” ſays the Brigadier, I 
* mean now to ſtand up in defence of my coun- 
* try. It has been faid that parſons are cow- 


« ards; we will now ſhew them they have a 


* ſpirit equal to other men, and dareriſein a good 
cauſe. The Roman catholics, who are bigots 
* to their faith, held not the military profeſſion 
« incompatible with the prieſthood. Cardinal 
4 Richlieu was a ſoldier, and during his admini- 
ſtration, the French army againſt Spain was 
&* commanded by a Biſhop. I ſo warmly covet 
„ the independence of my country, that as 
« prayers will not effect it, Iwill meet my peo- 
4 ple in the field, and try what the ſword can 
« do.” In ſhort, he was ſuch an enthuſiaſt in 


politics, 
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politics, that finding it was in vain to argue 
with him, I endeavoured to change the ſubjeQ. 

T he company preſent ſeemed very deſirous of 
being of uſe to me. Lord W. wiſhed to appoint 
me his /iterator, which office Was to cull out the 
pith of every new publication, and retail it to 
him at breaktaſt, for he was too indolent to read 
himſelf. The Brigadier was for my being his 
Aid de Camp; “ but for this office,“ ſays he, 
* you muſt get into orders, for all the- officers 
* under me are clerical. My ſub dean is m 
* lieutenant-colonel ; the chancellor of the dio- 
e ceſs is my major; the prebendaries are my 
„ captains ; the ſubalterns are the minor canons 
of the cathedral; the adjutant is our precen- 
tor, and all the non- commiſſioned officers are 
made up of vergers, beadles, &c. As to the 
common rank and file, there is nothing ſpiri- 
„ tual among them; if they deal at all in the 
« ſpirit, it is in what goes into the mouth, not 
„% what comes out of it.“? 

But the Marquis, who had already preſented 
me with a penſion, gave me to underſtand, that 
he meant to be farther uſeful to me. He took 
me aſide, and told me he had a favourice mea» 
ſure to carry in parliament, but as it was rather 
unnopular he wiſhed me to take it up, and 
write in its favour; © for,“ ſays he, it rauſt be 
. bad cauſe indeed that cannot be defended.” 
I found myſelf well diſpoſed to ſerve him, and 
Promiſed him every aſſiſtance in my power. 

During this viſit at Lord W's, which, in- 
deed, I mentioned to have an opportunity ot 
laying before my readers two of the moſt ex- 

| traordinary 
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traordinary characters I had met with, that of 
Lord W. himſelf, and his worthy triend the 
Brigadier. A letter was brought me by a por- 
ter, ſaying, © a gentleman had called at my 
„ houle with it that afternoon and defired it 
4 might be forwarded to me immediately,” I 
begged leave to open it, and found it to be 
written by my old friend, Mr. Slach'em, the 
vicar of the pariſh where | was bred in Notts, 
and informed me, that my tather's uncle was 
dead, and that his eftate fell to me, as being 
the next on the entail ; all the children of my 
tather's eider brother having dropped off betore 
him. I could not refrain from communicating 
this piece of news to the company I was with, 
and they congratulated me upon the event. It 
rs aſtoniſhing to reflect on the immediate con- 
jequerce of a gocd fortune. I found inttanily 
a difference in their behaviour. They were 
very polite and reſpectful betore, but their at- 
tention to me rather carried a patronizing air 
with it; they ſhouid always be happy to &#now 
me, and receive me; but the inſtant my for- 
tune was announced, we were upon an equa- 
lity; I muſt come into parliament, a borough 
was open for me; card it | would ſupport 
government, 1t ſhould not coſt me but two 
thouſand pounds; every expence beyond that 
ſum ſhould be paid for me. I thanked them 
very kindly for their good wiſhes, but begged 
ſome little time to conſider of it. It is won- 
derful what a great alteration in our favour « 
good fortune makes; it is far beyond educa- 
tion, ingenuity, or brill.ancy of parts. Lc: a 
mau 
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man paſs by, ever ſo meanly clad ; obſerve to 
your friend that he is ſuppoſed to be worth 
one hundred thouſand pounds, he ſtares at him 
again and again, and looks on him as a pro- 
digv. As when wealth ard proſperity forſake 
a man, we diſcover in lum, that want of un- 
derftanding, which was undiſcoverable before; 
lo when they ſhine upon a perſon, we pre- 
ſently ſee perfections in him, which no one 
was able to find out till then. So ſtrange a 
difproportion does a little moncy or the want 
of it make between men! Mrs. Saintly, whilſt 
the wife of a minor canon, ſtole into the ca- 
thedral unnoticed. She carried her hailock in 
her hand, placed it in 2 corner, and could be 
as devout as ſhe pleaſed, uninterrupied; but 
when ſhe became a biſhop's lady, ſhe was con- 
duced into the quoir by the vergers, placed in 
a ſtall of eminence, and ſervice did not begin till 
ſhe was ſeated, and the eyes of all the women 
were upon her. On the other hand, Squan der, 
the once wealthy ſon of Gripus, and then do— 
lized; having laviſhed away all his patrimony, 
is carried to the grave unattended, and unla 
 mentcd, 
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N conſequence of the information I received, 

I prepared to ſet off for Nottinghamthire ; 
but, as 1d fortune too often chequers our good, an 
unexpected event happened, that overthrew all 
my meaſures. Having left London pretty early 
in the morning, with a view of getting to the 
end of my journey before night, I found myſelf 
on the edze of Finchley Common, about ſeven 
miles from town, at ſun riſe, when two men 
well mounted and armed, ſtopped my poſtillion; 
I had a loaded blunderbuſs in the chaiſe, and 
would certainly have diſcharged the contents at 
them, had, they not ſcreened themſelves from 
my vengeance, by getting ſo much before the 
lad, that had I fired I muſt inevitably have 
killed him. I looked out for my ſervant, u 
was likewiſe armed, but he was not within 
ſight, and at this moment, two other men were 
behind the chaiſe, and ſwore, if I did not im- 
mediately throw out my blunderbuſs and ſur- 
render, they would blow out my brains through 
my torehead, for they were not robbers, but 
King's officers. In this critical ſituation, I had 
no alternative; I complied with their injuncti- 
ons, and aſked them what they wanted. Hey 
gave me to underſtand, that they had a warrant 
: | 0 
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to apprehend me, and that I muſt ſubmit to go 
with them: that, if I was governable, they 
would uſe me well ; but if I made any oppoſition, 
they ſhould be obliged to bind me. I aſked them 
by what authority they ated, and what was the 

cauſe of my being ſo ſeized; they produced a 
written paper, apparently a warrant, containing a 
charge of myhaving broken the peace, by challeng- 
ing the Earl of S. and attempting to take away his 
life in Hyde Park. Scarce had they announced 
their buſineſs, but an empty poſt-chaiſe came up, 
into which they inſiſted upon my removing, hav- 
ing firſt ſearched me forfire-arms. I begged they 
would permit me to take my portmanteau with 
me, which contained my neceſſaries, and ſuffer 
me to wait for my ſcrvant, who was behind. 
They told me, they had ſecured my ſervant be- 
fore they overtook me, and that he was taken 
back to town; that my luggage, which was not 
more than a few ſhirts and a ſecond coat, I might 
take with me, if I pleaſed, provided I would diſ- 
charge the poſt-chaiſe in which I then was, ſend 
mv blunderbuſs home by the driver, and go 
quietly with them. In this Jacquieſced, and a 
few minutes put me completely in their poſſeſ- 
ſion. One of the men got into the chaite with 
me, two rode before, and the other brought up 
the rear, leading the horſe of him who was ſeat- 
ed by me. I addrefied myſelt to my new compa- 
nion ſeveral times, with * where are you going 
& to carry me?” *© This is not the way to 
„ town?” and the like, (for | found they had 
quitted the north road, and had got into one [ 


Was 
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was unacquainted with) but I could get nothing 
from him; ſo that I was obliged to abandon my- 
ſeſf to my reflections, which were not the. moit 
pleaſing [ had experienced; for I conceived this 
(as I. afterwards found it) a ſecond attempt of 
Lord S. to kidnap me, which fortunately for him, 
ſucceeded bettet than the firſt. I was hurried, 

as Faff as the horfes could go, acroſs the country, 
and in abet three hours arrived at the Thames 
ſide, a little below Grays in Eſſex, where my 
fellow traveller, with great compoſure, conſiga— 
ed me to the care of the maſter ofa veſſel lying 
off the ſhore, and then ready to fail. He now 
gave me to underſtand, that I was obliged to the 
lenity of Lord S. for the diſpoſal he was going 
to make of me; for that, if I had been carried 
before a magiſtrate, | ſhould have had a much 
more diſagreeable lodging, as Newgate in that 
caſe, would have been my place of reſidence for 


ſome time, and my exit would be at Tyburn; 


that, if I behaved well where I was going, his 
lordſhip would be always my friend; but that 
to live in the fame land with.me, he never could 

think of doing. I enquired the place the veſſel 
was bound to, but could get no anſwer: finding 


therefore, that I was likely to be abſent from 


home for ſome time, [ requeſted leave to write 


a letter to a friend or two, to arrange my affairs, 


which my conductor confented to iny doing, and 
promiſed they thould be faithfully delivered, pro- 
vided he ſaw the contents, and that they gave 

no information Where I might be found. This 
being promiſed, I was ſuffered to go down into 
the cabin in company witiu this lame nian, 


37d 
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and write my letters. The firſt I wrote was to 
Afr. Slaſh'em, the vicar, acknowledged the re- 
ceipt of his, and to remove any doubt of its being 
fent, I told him, that as buſineſs of the higheſt 
importance obliged me to quit England for ſome 
time, and of courſe, would prevent my being with 
him as I intended, I requeſted and authofized 
him to take ſuch meaſures, as he ſhould think 
neceſſary to ſecure my property till my return, 
for which he ſhould have my beſt thanks. I alſo 
defired him to take care of my houſe and pro- 
perty in town, having left it without giving my 
ſervants any directions, but that he would find 
my people obedient to his commands, as I had 
wrote home and prdered them fo to be.— The 
other letter I wrote, was to my houſe-keeper in 
town, epjoining her to follow Mr. Slaſh'em's di- 
rections, till ſhe ſaw me. Theſe letters my con- 
ductor was pleaſed to approve, and aſſured me, 
they ſhould be carefully conveyed according to 
the addreſſes. I begged they might both be ſent 
expreſs, and he promiſed they ſhould. —I was 
now a little more at my eaſe, and flattered my- 
felt I ſhould find ſome means of regaining my li- 
berty. My conduQtor and his attendants ſhort- 
ly after took their leave, and wiſhed me a good 
voyage, and we ſoon ſet ſai], — The veſſel I was in, 
was a ſmall one of about one hundred tons burden, 
and our ſhip's company conſiſted of a Jew, (not 
a cabin paſſenger) the maſter and five ſeamen. 
The veſſei did not ſeem heavy laden, nor could 1 
Garn to what place ſhe was bound. The cap- 
tain appeared to be a plain man, and of fer 


words, and thoſe few he was maſter of, he ſeem- 
| N ed 
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ed to withhold, for I could ſcarce get him to walk 
Il had reaſon, however, to believe, that he was 
appointed to carry me to ſome diſtant part, for [ 
remarked, that in our paſſage down the river, be 
kept at ſome diſtance trom ſhore, where any town 
was near, and was careful not to go too cloſe to 
any veſſel upon the river, left, I ſuppoſe, I might 
have been induced to call out for aſſiſtance. — 
The tide ſerved, and the wind blowing briſk, we 
were ſoon at the Nore, and wiſhing for ſome re- 
freſhment, I was preſently accommodated with 
what, at ſea, is thought a good dinner, (ſalt beef 
and biſcuit) but which I found very little appe- 
tite for: however, | cata few mouthfuls, drank a 
little rum and water, and laid me down upon 
the bed in the cabin, where, with the fatigue, I 
fell faſt a fleep; my watch told me it was nine 
in the evening when I laid down, and when 
Ll awoke, it was five in the morning. My ſleep 
was rather broken, from a bed I was unuſed to, 
and the troubles of the day, but, broken as it 
was, it calmed my mind and gave me relief. I 
had now time to think, and nothing to interrupt 
me ; the captain with his men were buſy upon 
deck, and the veſſel ſeemed going very fait. On 
iay aſcending from the cabin, 1 found we were 
on the open ſea, and out of ſight of land. Aſk- 
ing the captain where we were, he ſaid in the 
Channel, (which I atterwards found was not true) 
and on my enquiring to what place he was bound, 
he replied to Nova Scotia. Having in my port- 
mantua about fifty pounds in bank notes, and a 
diamond ring worth about as much, I determined 
to try the power of a brib-, and lee whether I 


could 
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could not prevail on him to put me on ſhore 
ſomewhere in England. Accordingly, I requeſt- 
ed the favour of a quarter of an hour's converſa- 
tion with him, the firſt leiſure he bad. He ſoon 
indulged me with it, and when together, I made 
him acquainted with my ſituation, and the whole 
| hiſtory of Lord S.'s behaviour to Miſs \Wildman 
and to me, and endeavoured to Work upon h.. 
feelings, by repreſenting the treachery of his em- 
ployer, and the cruelty with which he treate:| 
me. Whether he believed me or not, I can 
ſay, but he liſtened with great attention, pul d 
when I had done, and when I expeQed him 16 
have joined iſſue with me, he roſe from his feat 
and was going to leave me, with, „it he 15 az; 
*© bad-conditioned, meſſma e, as you fav, -m 
* me if the ſame veſſel ſhould hold us; you may 
be happy you're ſhipped off for another coun + 
„try.“ I importuned him to ſtay, told hin | 
was maſter of fifty pounds, and a ring wcith as 
much more, that, if he would put me aſhore in 
ſome part ct England, or on board ſome veſſel 
Loing there, both ſhould be at his ſervices at 
which he grew. wvrm —* a bribe !? exclaimed 
he, did you ever know an Engliſh ſeaman run 
„ from his colours, or betray his cauſe for a 
*© bribe, d-mn me, they ſhall never fay that of 
«c Jack Hawſer.” Not betray a good cauſe, re- 
plied I, but there's merit ſurely, in overturning 4 
Bud one. * Harkee, meſſmate—that's the com- 
*© modore's lock out; my orders are to make 
for Nova Scotia, and there vou go, my friend, 
+ unleis we bulge in the paſſage.“ At this hie 
left me, crying to the man at the helm, * 1: 
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«« up, my lad,“ and to the man forward, “' hoiſt 
the main top ſail ; and we'll make all the way 
* ie can.“ — — D-mnme, here's a fine breeze.” 

| began now, to think of my poor Eliza and 
her little infant, and for the firſt time, found a 
ſatisfaction in refleing they were out of the 
reach of being affected by my misfortunes. 
« Whatever is, is beſt;“ fo ſays philoſophy : 
here ſhe is right. Had my Eliza been living, 
ſhe would not only have felt this accident ſevere- 
ly, but I ſhould have doubly felt it : have felt for 
her as well as for myſelf. She, however, thought 


I, is happy, and why ſhould I be otherwiſe ? 


My property is ſafe in Mr. Slaſh'em's care, and 
as I am in health, and ftand alone in life, what 
matters it, whether | am going to Nottingham, + 


or Nova Scotia? I have encountered many a dit- 


ficulty, and overcome them all. Providence 
has hitherto protected me—why ſhould I diſtruſt 


| her now? 


[ was led once or twice, when the captain 


was below, to endeavour to bring over the ſailors 


to my intereſt, but conſidering, that had I not 
ſucceeded, the captain might have rendered my 
ſituation far more diſagreeable than it was, [ 


thought it beſt to deſiſt. 


The next day, an accident ROE that ex- 
tricated me from my difficulty. The veſſel, 
owing to the careleſſneſs of the fteerſman, ſtruck 


upon a bank, and ſprung a leak. “ All hands 


© to the pump, or by = d, we are at 
« the bottom,“ was the cry—but, it was the cry 


of one of the foremaſt men: diſagreeable as my 
"uation was before, it was much worſe now. 


We 
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We were ſuppoſed tobe ſeven leagues from land, 
and the ſca run too high, to think ourſelves in 
in any ſafet y the veſſel made water ſo taſt, that 
the maſter deſpaired of ſaving her; however, he 
conſoled himfelt in the idea of being inſured 
more than ſhe was worth, and determined to 
take to his boat. © We may pump her to land,” 
ſays one of the ſailors, very weil.” “ Hold your 
jaw,“ ſays the captain, * or l' unſhip ſome 
* of your teeth; I ſhall get more by her ſinking 
„% than her ſwimming, ſo let her ſink and be 
„%a mned.” Hoiſt out the boat, was the next 
cry, the command of the Captain. Ilie boat 
was hoiſted out, and being too imall to take any 
part of our baggage, we were obliged to leave it 
behind; indeed, fo frightened was I, having ne- 
ver been at ſea before, that I thought little of my 
baggage; my attention was confined to my per- 
ſon. The ſew's heart, on the contrary, was fix- 
ed on his treaſure, upon his travelling box, which 
he was careful to take into the boat with bim; 
but the Captain, (after I and the five ſeamen 
were in) endeavouring to prevent it, and the 
Jew labouring to {ſecure it, ſuch was the ſtruggle 
between them, that in coming down the ſhip's 
fide, they both fell into the fea, and had very 
nearly overſet the boat. The Captain was un- 
fortunately ſucked under the veſſel, and we ſaw 
him no more ; but the Jew was preſently dil- 
covered on the ſurface of the water. D—mn 
„my liver, Jack, ” ſays one of the ſeamen, © it 
„there is n't Moſes in the bull-ruſhes ;*” (for 
he had long looſe hair, and his face, part appear- 
ing above waters.” with the hair floating around eit. 

IaVuured 
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favoured the idea; but my diſtreſs was too great 
to ſmile at it.) “ He's within reach, catch hold 
of his poll.” Jack caught him by the hair, 
and raiſing his chin above water; as ſoon 
as the Iſraelite could recover breath to ſpeak, he 
cried out.“ Vare is my baux? Vare is my 
„% baux?” This fo exaſperated the fellow who 
held him, that he quuted his hold, with a 
** Bl—ſt your eyes, you fon of a bitch, look for 
your box and be d—mn'd,” and the poor 
wretch funk, and we ſaw him no more. We 
were now leſs in number by two, than when we 
quitted the veſſel, and having the day before us, 
and the weather not ſo windy as it was, we flat- 
tered ourſelves, we ſhould get fate to land. In 
about four hours we faw land, and it gave us 
ſpirits; and another hour put us on ſhore at a 
little village on the coaſt of Northumberland, 
not a great way ſouth of Berwick. I now found, 
| inſtead of ſteering for Nova Scotia, the veſſel l 
was in, and which ſunk before we were a league 
from it, was a lobſter ſmack bound for Shetland, 
u here his lordſhip meant to have tranſported me, 
and where I ſhould not have readily get away. 
My comrades, glad to find themſelves on land, 
made tte beſt of their way to Newcaſtle, in or- 
der to ſhip themſelves on board ſome of the col- 
liers, whereas I took up my abode at a public 
houſe in the village, determining to wait till 1 
could have remittances from London; for! had 
brought rothing aſhore with me, of any value 
but my watch, which I converted into morey to 
_ anſwer the preſent exigence. I might, indeed, 


have told my tale to ſome of the gentlemen in 
| the 
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the neighbourhood, and by that means got ſome 
pecuniary relief; but as I wiſhed to fit quiet for 
a few days, to recover from my fatigue and 
anxiety of mind, I thought it belt to lay myſelt 
under as few obligations as poſſible. Before the 
ſailors left me, l made ſome enquiry whether 
they knew any thing of their Captain or his con- 
nexions; they told me not, that they were ſhip- 
ped merely for the voyage, and were ſtrangers to 
him, till a few days betore I came on board. 
All the information I could get was, that they 
had lain at anchor, on the {pot where I found 
them, two days waiting for my arrival. 
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Y the time I had been at this place a week, 
1 had ſuch remittances from my bunker as | 
ttood in need of, and had heard from home, that 
all things were well. I then equipped myſelf 
with thoſe neceſſaries I wanted, namely, a few 
ſhirts and a ſuit of cloaths, and prepared to ſet 
off once more, took a poſt chaiſe for Notting- 
hamſhire. Though anxious to call the Earl of 
S. to account for the treatment I had received, I 
thought it moſt prudent to pay a viſit to my 
friend the vicar; and the reader may believe 
me, when I ſay, that I found myſelf leſs eager to 
take this journey now, than I was when I left 
London on the ſame occaſion ; my expectations 
were balked by the event I have related, and my 
ſpirits were not ſo much upon the wing; howe- 
ver, I ſet out and reached York the firſt night. 
The theatre being there open, I went to the 
play, and who ſhould I meet with in the ſame 
box, but Biddy Slaſh'em, dreſſed ont with a 
profuſion of diamonds, in company with an old 
gentleman, who I ſuppoſed to be her keeper. 
She was overjoyed to ſee me, and introduced 
me to Mr. Dupe, the gentleman with her, as the 
ſon of her father's brother, whom ſhe had before 
repreſented as a clergyman of the firſt character 
| pt and 
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and fortune. He received me very cordially, and 
when the play was over, begged to have the ho- 
nour of my company to ſupper, having a houſe 
in the town. I accompanied them home in their 
carriage, and was requeſted whilſt I continued at 
York, to fleep there. This gave me an oppor- 
tunity of paſſing an hour or 1wo alone with Miss 
Slath'em, Mr. Dupe being accuſtomed to ride 
out cvery morning before breakfaſt, upon a hard 
trotting horſe, for the cure of a gouty complaint 
- had in his ſtomach. The Jew Dadtor and 
Blackſmith in I. ondon, having by his machine to 
create muſcular exc;cile, made ſuch a regimen 
faſhionable. This machine, I am told, is mere- 
ly a beard (on which the patient ſtands holaing 
by an iron; with ſprings under it, worked by an 
handwinch which raiſes and lowers it ſo quick, 
that in a ſmall ſpace of time, it throws the perſon 
on it into a violent perſpiration, and gives him all 
the advantages of great exercile, without muſcu- 
lar exertion : a trotting horſe will anſwer the 
ſame purpoſe, if the rider can undergo the fatigue. 
During Mr. Dupe's morning ride, had the ha- 
pineſs of a tete- a- tete in Biddy s chamber, and 
tound her as attached to me as ever. | gave 
her ſome little account of my adventures fince 
we parted; and ſhe in return, relates to me the 
| ſequel of hers. 
+ hen youleft us, my Saas Gabriel, ry Gove 
ſhe; 5*at- WW ebe er we were preparing to 
% remove to the Devizes; there | continued 
«© about three weeks, when Mr. Dupe, the 
& gentleman live with, ſecing me in one of 
„ my prindipalshara gers in his way from Bath to 
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London, took a liking to me, and made me 
propotals to live with him. T hele proving 
acceptable, I took leave of the company, 
** quittcd my employ, and came away with 


“ him. He has ſettled two hundred pounds a 
year on me, loads me with preſents, and ſays 
be 


he'll marry me it I prove with chi!d.” * And 
you, no doubt,“ ſays I, * try every means you 
can tor it. Well if ever you are, it will be 
* within nine months of this time. ?—* Being 
** tond of muſic and admiring my voice,“ con- 
tinued ſhe, © he has procured me the beſt maſ- 
„ters; and ii as I fung at Wincheſter, l am 
* now reckoned the firſt private finger in Eng- 
* land. It has been the means of introducirg 
1% me into the beſt company; for, fo aficQed.y 
fend are perlo!.s of faſhion of muſic, that they 
* will ſacrifice every thing to the rage of it. 
** The gentry in this part of the country, rea- 
* dily overlook my ſituation, for the fake of my 
voice, and J viſit and am viſited by every bo- 
dy round me. Nay, I aſſure you, I give my- 
“ ſelf great airs upon theſe occaſions, and find 
+ the more box I take upon me, the more | am 
thought of I never pay a viſit, till I have 

* firſt received one; nor does Mr. Dupe expect 
„% me. The Ducheſs of D. and the Counteſs 
% of R. her ſiſter, did us the honour to drink tea 
i with us yeſterday. They wiſhed me to ling, 
% and I ſung, but I obliged them, during the 
* time [ ſung; to ſit down upon the ground?“ 
And why ſo?” ſays I, © oh! © I always 


„% do that,“ continued the, in rooms not adap- 


ted for muſic; and when I fog at any other 
6 houſes 
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houſes but my own, where they have not a 
muſick room, I inſiſt upon the window cur- 
tains being taken down, the carpet removed, 
and all the company's fitting down upon the 
floor but myſelf; for nothing flattens the 
ſound of a voice more than drapery furniture, 
and a number of perſons half filling a room.” 


And do they ſubmit to this?“ replied I.“ Cer- 
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tainly they do,“ ſays the, “ and they muſt, or 
| would not fing. They would half trip them- 
ſelves if I required it, rather than the world 


ſhould fancy they have not the greateſt penchant 


for muſick. 1 know they vilit and receive 
me, merely for my ſinging, and that, though 
they bear witk my oddities, they only laugh 
at me when gone: this determines me to 
laugh in my turn, and as Mr. Dupe 
will not ſuffer me to receive any preſents, I 
am determined they ſhall pay for their folly 
one way or other.” Though I ſmiled at the 


conceit, I could not but agree with her, that of 
all follies the ten /h or faſhionable ones, are the 
moſt abſurd. I'll tell you an anecdote, m 
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dear Biddy,“ returned I, That will con- 
firm my aſſertion. Among the many people 
| have mixed with ſince | Jett you, is the lady 
of Sir Peter Puncheon, a Creole, from 
Jamaica. Sir Peter had been formerly in 
trade, had afterwards turned planter, and ac- 
quired a good forinre. His lady bein 

woman of daſh and ſpirit, perſuaded him 10 
leave Jamaica and ſettle in England. "They 
accordingly fold all off and came, and nat 
having a foul to introduce them into thar 
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company ſhe coveted, ſhe fell upon the fol- 
lowing plan, which ſucceeded beyond her ex- 
peEtations. Having a large houſe in London 
well ſituated, ſhe called for the red b:04,* and 
from a liſt ſhe there picked out, and other 
information, ſent cards of invitation to a con- 
cert and a ball, to all the rout-going men and 
women of rank, to the number of fome hun- 
dreds, and ſuch was the rage for going to this 
woman's houſe, that many who by accident 
were not invited made intereſt for a card; fo 
that on the evening appointed, there was fach 
a throng of coaches and chairs, that all the 
adjoining ſtreets were full. She procured a 
very intelligent fervant, acquainted with 
their names, to announce them as they arri- 
ved, ſhe ſtarding on the top of the ſtairs, with 
her hvſband, to receive them. In the early 


part of the evening when they dropped 1 in but 


thinly, ſhe had leifure to receive them pro- 
perly ; and expreſſed how proud ſhe was of 
the honour they did her; but in a very little 


time they poured! in ſo thick upon her, that it 


required three men below to announce them, 
and would have required a regiſter to have 

remembered their names. It was a taſk be- 
yond her reach, and ſhe could only introduce 
them to her huſband in the lump, with * a 


* Baronet, my dear; two more Lords; a Red 
* ribbard, and fo on.“ “ From this ſcheme 


16 


. 
a+ 


ſhe immediately became a woman of the on, 


2nd her houſe, from that time, was the 


* common: called the Court Calendar. 


66 faſhionable 
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* faſhionable reſort of the firſt people in town. 
© "They admired her invention, whilit they 
* laughed at her impudence ; but they conti- 
„% nued to viſit her notwithſtanding: for the 
time of perſons of faſhion hang ſo much upon 
* their hands, and they enjoy ſo litile of what 
„the rational world calls ſocial and domeſtic 
« ſociety, that they would run to h, I believe, 
* if the black gentleman would open his houſe 
* with a concert, a ball or a card party. By 
© this means ſhe was readily known and receiv- 
© ed in the great world, and very ſoon procured 
L her hufband to be created a Baronet, This 
brought them to court, and as people devoid 
of elegance, idly ſuppoſe that richneſs of drets 
depends upon profuſion, or an extra quantity 
© of expenſive attire ; inſtead of appearing in 
e two laced lappets, lady Puncheon was detcr- 
* mined to have four. It fo tell out, however, 
„that four lappets to a head dreſs being contrary 
* to etiquette, ſhe was refuſed admittance, till 
& Sir Peter ſet the matter right, by taking out 
* a pair of ſcizzars and cutting off two of them. 
But as the two he cut off were on one fide, 
© ſhe became the laugh and ridicule of the 
* whole drawing room.” 

Biddy was delighted with this ſtory, and vow- 
ed ſhe would put it in practice as ſoon as ſhe got 
to London. Do,“ ſays I, © Biddy, and Il} 
e be bound you'll have company enough. Cha- 
% racter and connexion is out of the queſtion. | 
„Open your houle, and the buſineſs is done.“ 
Mr. Dupe ſoon after returned from his morn- 
ung's nor and found us in his bed chamber. It 
a little 
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a little diſconcerted us; but he quickly put us at 
our eaſe, with, “ ſo, my dear Biddy, you would 
* ſhew your couſin my knotted bed.” — Shaking 
his head at her, and chucking her under the chin. 
* Ah, you little rogue, you are determined ! 
© ſhall not loſe any credit that you can give me.“ 
Then addreſſing himſelf to me. “ knotted the 
„ greateſt part of that fringe myſelf, Mr. What 
„% g'ye-call 'em (I can't think of your name) 
4 and I am not aſhamed to own it; it's better 
than galloping a whole county over after a 
© fox, injuring cne's tenants and running the 
c chance of breaking one's neck. Come, Sir, 
& walk down and fee my improvements.” I 

thanked him for his politeneſs to me; but 
told him, „I muſt be going, for that I had en- 
hs gagements of the firſt importance ogy called 
© me into Nottinghamſhire.“ “ Well, Sir,“ fays 
he, then I'll leave you together—you may 
„% have ſome little affair to enter into, that re- 
&« quires privacy. | beg, Biddy, you "Wl ſhew 
« your couſin all the civility you can.” 

I now took my leave of Miſs Slaſh'em, pro- 

mil. to lee her again as ſoon as ſhe came to 
London. 


CHAP. 
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H E day after IT parted with Mits <Slath- 
'em, I got ſafe to ker uncle's houſe in 
Notts, and happy I was to ſce him; nor did he 
{ew leſs happineſs in ſeeing me. It was now 
about three weeks ſince I left london, with a de- 
ſign of coming to this place; and I think, in 
ſo ſhort a ſpace of time, no one met with a great- 
er variety of incidents. I related the ſtory to 
him; but not a word of his niece. “ Ah,” ſays 
he, 6 you ſee how kind and protecting the Al- 
mighty is; net a ſparrow falls to the ground 

* without his obſervance! Lord S. is a very 


* bad man; and I hope you will be able to 


cc 


certainly ſhall,” ſays I; „ for the redreſs I 
„ ſhall look for, ſhall be a perſonal one.” As 
a clergyman, and a very worthy one, he made uſe 


of every argument to diſſuade me from ſuch 4 


ſtep; but the injuries I had received were ſo great, 


that they had but little weight with me. I there. - 


fore turned the ſubje&, and enquired whether he 
had received my letter. He told me he had, 


and by an expreſs the day after it was written, 


So far thoſe fellows ho forced me on board the 


veſſel, 


bring the matter home to him.“ „ That 1 
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veſſel, acted well. He gave me to underſtand, 
that my uncle had made a will, ſome time before 
he died, and had left great part of his property 
to my couſins; but as he out-lived them, the 
legacies were lapſed, and all the perſonals fell to 
me, with the entailed eſtate; that he having no 
relations to be found, that the executor he had 
appointed in his will, being alſo deceaſed, let- 
ters of adminiſtration were granted to him at his 
requeſt, and he was ready to put me into poſſeſ- 
fion immediately. & ] have,” ſaid he, made 
© many enquiries, for ſome years paſt, about you, 
% but could get no fati:fatory intelligence; 
* however, ſince the death of your uncle, 1 have 
„% been more induſtrious in this buſineſs, and 
© have found ycu out. What was neceſſary to 
„ be done in your abſence, has been done; fiich 
as taking an inventory of the effects, and pro- 
*« perly ſecuring them; and I trult you will find 
every thing in as good order as circumſtances 
« admitted. With reſpe&t to your houſe in 


« town, I wrote to your houſekeeper, as you de- 


© fired; directed her to put the ſervants upon 
* board wages, and when ſhe wanted any mo— 
«« ney, to apply to a friend of mine in London, 


& whom I commiſſioned to ſupply her.” 


After thanking the vicar for his care ard the 


trouble he had ak en, we went together to the men- 


fion, when he gave me poſſeſſion of all the keys. 


In my uncle's cabinet found near five hundred 


pounds i in bank notes and caſh, and a memoran- 
dum, ſaying that he had twelve thouſand pounds 
in the funds, and in what funds they Jay. Hav- 
ing adjuſted every thing for ihe prefent, vi 3 

we 
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the tenants, and left proper perſons in the houſe, 
I preſented Mr. Slaſh'em with a bank note of two 
hundred pounds, for the trouble I had given him, 
which he modeſtly refuſed; but which L inſiſt- 
ed on his receiving, and further promiſed, that if 
it was ever in my power to be of ule to him, I 
ſhould neither forget it, nor omit it. 

Before I left his hou! e, he was very anxious 
to know how I had diſpofed of myſelf fince I left 
bis part of the world; and conſidering him as 
my triend, 1 gave him a minute detail of every 
thing, except ſuch parts as related to his niece, 
who, I found, had been entirely diſcarded by the 
family. His brother, the doctor, was, I learned, 
ſtill at Hampſtead, and doing very well. 

The Vicar was wonderſully entertained with 
my hiſtory, but diſapproved much of ſome part 
of my conduct. However, he preſumed I had 
ſeen my error, and: as now I was poſſeſſed of a 
good fortune, he flattered himſelf, I ſhould live 
2 more regular. life. © This hiſtory of yourſelf,” 
„ ſays he, convinces me, that nothing is like giving 
„%a lad a good education; this willſtick by him 
When every thing elſe fails; ; enable him to 
fur mount every difficulty, and carry him 
* thravgh life in ſpite of all oppoſition. 

Upon examining the rental of my uncle's eſ-_ 
tate, I foundiit amounted to a good four thouſand 
three hundred pounds a year; which, with the 
intereſt of twelve thouſand pounds in the ſtocks, 
the three hundred pounds a year I enjoyed from 
my wife, and my penſion, &c. I had an income 
equal to near five thouſand four hundred pounds 
2 year. | 

N I now 


ER 
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I now ſet off for London, which I reached the 
next morning, and on my arrival at my own 
houſe found every thing as I wiſhed it, My fer- 
vants, poor fouls, were as glad to ſee me, as I 
was to ſee them. I told. them how I had been 
trepanned, but not by whom; and that it was a 
chance of the higheft improbability, that ever 
they ſaw me again. They ſaid, the town was 
very ſilent then on the ſubject, for they had heard 
ncthing of it before. As to the lad that accom- 
panied me to Finchly, I ſuppoſe they ſent him 
aboard a man of war, for I never heard of him 
afterwards. 

The firſt viſit I paid was to the marquis of 
G. who received me very friendly, and to whom 
I related my ſtory, and that I meant to call Lord 
S. to a very ſevere account for his behaviour. 
His anſwer was, That buſineſs is already ſet- 
*tled ; Lord S. has done it himſelf,” I re- 
queſted an explanation, He told me, that I was 
no ſooner ſcized, but that Lord S. called upon 
him, and boaſted of what he had done; “ faid 
he had you ſtopped under a fiitious warrant, 
and had tranſported you to Shetland; for that 
„e after diſarming him, as you had done, i in the 
„affair in Hyde Park, he could never brook. 
„ the idea of owing his life to you, and of courſe 
could never bear to ſee yoy again; and that 
news arriving of the veſſel being caſt away, 
and the crew ſaved, he dreaded your return to 
town, and had accordingly put an end to his 
exiſtence with a piſtol, The matter,“ con- 
tinued he, “as he is not miſſed, is not much 
«© taſked of: it were better, therefore, to let it 


2:8 ſleep, | 
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* ſleep, as reviving it will be of no uſe to you, 
© and may hurt the feelings of his family; who, 
** notwithſtanding the faults of Lord S. is ave- 
* ry reſpectable one. As to his agents in this 
0 buſineſs, they are wretches below your no- 
*« tice, could not poſſibly owe you any ill will, 
« being villains that would be as ready, ＋ 
« little money, to do as much for you as for 
3 ha.” 

His loreſhip's arguments had their due weight 
with me, and I determined to follow his advice. 
Though I execrated the conduct of Lord S. I 
dropt a tear at his fatal exit, and there the mat- 
ter ended. How trifling a character is that of 
2 man of faſhion, and how convinced muſt a 
ſon be, that he is a uſeleſs being in life, when he 
conſiders that at his death, he leaves a world 
that will not miſs him! 

The marquis, among other things, told me, 
his Majeſty had appointed him prime miniſter, 
and of all things, he ſhould be happy if I would 


accept the ſecretaryſhip to the Treaſury ; that he | 


was well acquainted with my abilities, and knew 
T ſhould fill the office well; that he would open. 
a borough for me, and I ſhould be returned 
without trouble. I thanked his lordſhip for the 
honour he did me, and told him, that as I now 
ſtood ſingle in life, and had no domeſtic con- 
cerns to take off my attention, I would accept 
the office cheerfully. Accordingly, I was ſoon 
after appointed, and returned for a miniſterial bo- 
rough : and the firſt ſatisfaction I derived from 
this employ, was having it in my power to do 
a hanuſome thing by my kriend the Vicar. The 
marqu!. 
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marquis told me, about fix months after I had 
been in office, that a rectory in the gift of the 
crown, and in the neighbourhood of my eſtate 
in Nottinghamſhire, of the yearly value of ſix 
hundred pounds a year and upward, with a good 
houſe upon it, had fallen vacant, and that if! 
had any friend in that part of the world, whom 
I wiſhed to ſerve, it ſhould be at my diſpoſal. 
I readily embraced the offer, thanked him for 
his politeneſs, and gave it to Mr. Slaſh'em, it 
being within diſtance and tenable with the 
church he then held. This was the firſt good office 
of any magnitude, that I had ever in my power 
to perform; and if it be not vanity to ſay it, I 
will own, that it gave me a ſecret pleaſure, and 
one ſo great, that I pined for an opportunity of 
doing a ſecond. I am perſuaded, that thoſe who 
do good, will believe the truth of this aſſertion, 
and think there is more real gratification in giving 
than receiving. With a heart warmed by love and 
gratitude, my friend Slaſh'em waited on me to 
expreſs his acknowledgments for the fervice I 
had done him, and I felt at the moment all the 
felf-complacency, which a favour cheerfuily and 
unexpectedly beſtowed, and thankfully received, 

communicates to the feeling heart of the 
donor. 


CA 
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AS I to deſcribe to my readers the ar- 
duous taſk of the office J filled, l am 
perſuaded none of them would envy my ſituation. 
Beſides my official buſineſs at the Treaſury, 
though I was ſaid to be the right hand of the 
miniſter, I was abſolutely his ſlave: I was ex- 
pected to ſupport in the Houſe of Commons all 
he did, or wiſhed to do, without any concur- 
rence of my own, and at times, when alone, was 
obliged, like a mercenary barriſter, to ftudy for ar- 
guments to throw out in the Houſe, in defence 
of meaſures I diſapproved, and which I inwardly 
condemned. My colleagues in office, the mar- 
quis would ſometime ſmile and ſay, were not up 
to the taſk, and that adminiſtration could not 
do without me. To a good pair of lungs, Na- 
ture had beſtowed upon me a powerful harmo- 
nious voice, and bleſt me with a ſtrong memory 
beyond what men in general can boaſt of : as 
_ theſe are natural talents, I may mention them 
without vanity, and 1t I did not turn them to 
the beſt of purpoſes, it was that I had accepted 
an office, I could not, for certain reaſons, imme- 
diately relinquiſh; and it fell to the holder of that 
office to ſupport the conduct of his employer; 
; and 
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and as there is always an oppoſition in Parlia- 
ment, and I hope, for the good of his country, 
there ever will, be the motives of that oppoſition 
what they may, it is neceſlary for men in office, 
if they wiſh to carry their point, to labour to 
overthrow thoſe arguments that are brought 
againſt them: ſometimes thele arguments are 
ſtrong ones, and require a great deal of fallacious 
reaſoning to combat; but whether a cauſe be 
right or wrong, the partizans of oppotition will 
cavil at it, and it 15 the buſineſs of adminiſtration 
to ſhew the abſurdity of ſuch caviliing. So little 
regird 1s paid to the abilities of repreſentatives, 
that the major part of them are very weak men, 
and are led away by the laſt ſpeaker ; it is nec ſ- 
ſary, therefore, if poſſible, that men in office 
ſhou!d have the laſt werd, and this is what al- 
ways contended for. I was the only one in admi- 
niſtration, they ſaid, that had temper and conſti- 
'ution enough to bear badzering, and believe me 
| had enough of it. The marquis was a man 
that meant well, and was not without his ſhare 
of underitanding ; but he could not always car- 
ry things his own way: he was brought into the 
office he held, by the party with whom he was 
connected, and on that account was ob]! ged fre- 
quently to give vp his opinion to their's 5 but as 
he was the oftcnſible perſon, it was my buſineſs, it 
poſſible, to eſtabliſh the reQitude of every mea- 
ſurc he was obliged to eſponſe, right or wrong. 
Under this idea, was a new. ofhce to be appoint- 
ed, for the purpoſe of gratifying a part'cutar fa- 
mily or connexion, I was to juſtify the neceſſity 
of that office; if new works were to be erected 
or 
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or new contracts entered into, more with a de- 
ſign to enrich the erector or contractor, than any 
public utility; I was to argue the matter down 
the throats of the yea and nay members ; if the 
civil liſt was in arrears, and money was wanting 
to diſcharge them, I was to ſhew the inadequate- 
neſs of the eſtabliſhment to the expences annexed 
to it, that it was neceſſary the dignity of the 
crown ſhould be kept up, and that the arrears were 
unavoidable ; if a negotiation abroad was to take 


place, in behalf of any family alliance or any fa- 


vourite meaſure, I was to colour it in the beſt 
method I could, and give it an appearance of ex- 
pediency ; in ſhort, a refpectable majority was 
to be carried upon every motion, and it reſted 
upon me to do it, It required ingenuity, it re- 
quired labour; but I knew it was to be done, 
and never failed in the attempt: I made it a 
point to canvas the members, where I had any 


doubt of ſucceſs, and when 1 found they were 


not to be brought over by argument, I had re- 
courſe to temptation ; and, as Sir Robert Wal- 


pole uted to ſay, | found every man had his price. 


{ have often thought, that was a member of the 
Houſe, who wiſhed to ſpeak, obliged to come 
forward and ſtand under a large extinguiſher, 
drawn up by a pulley, the ſtring of which ſhould 
be within reach of the Speaker; he might, when- 
ever he wandered from the ſubject, or was out 
of order, let it down upon the orator, and put 
an end to his harangue : it would fave a great 


deal of wrangling ; a great deal of that time 


which is now taken up in falſe logic and perſonal 
invective. But I beg the reader's pardon for this 


| digreſſion. 
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digreſſion. I carried on this diſagreeable buſi- 
neſs too long, and was at laſt determined, if I 
could not have ſome direction in political 
matters, not to be the ſlave of thoſe. in power, 
and make my tongue always a traitor to my 
heart. My reſolution on this head I communi- 
cated to the marquis; and my fervices were fo 
uſetul, that I was appointed a Secretary of State, 
and admitted into the cabinet. This I found 
to be a cabal indeed, and his Majeſty to be 
merely a cypher ; I felt for his ſituation, and eve- 
ry thing there debated, where I could with any 
degree of juſtneſs and propriety throw the weight 
into his ſcale, I did. Had the members of that 
cabinet been moderate and rational men, we 
might all have been unanimous ; for as | had no 
meaſures to carry, but what were in my opinion 
conſiſtent with the public good, I never obſtinately 
contended in a bad cauſe: but every one did not 
think as I thought, and as I was of the king's 
party, as far as | could be with any propriety, 
and when I thought a meaſure wrong, did not 
eaſily give up my opinion, the cabinet was diſ- 
trated, and I muſt either retire or they would; 
in a word, | was too powerfully ſupported not 
keep my ſeat: the cabinet was diſſolved, a new 
adminiſtration formed, my friend the marquis 
refigned his office in my favour, and | had the 
honour to be appointed. 

Whether things went on better « or not, whilſt 
I was at the head of the Treaſury, I will not 
take upon me to ſay, but they went on much 
ſmoother. I became the oftenſible man, and 


when I ſtood up. in defence of any flep, 
| my 
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my tongue and my heart went together. I found 
this ofice, like the other ! held, a very invi- 
dious one; that every thing | did was cavilled 
at and diſayproved ; and that from the number 
of appointments in my diſpoſal, I was haraſſed 
to death, and could ſcarce have the uſe of my own 
eyes or my9wn ears, always open to miſrepreſen- 
tation and deception. After 1 had held my office 
tor two years, | handſomely reſigned it. The only 
advantage my office was to me (it it may be call- 
cd an advantage) was the number of friends it 
procured me. For years before I flood in the 
world, without a relation, without a connexion : 
now I might have had as many as I pleaſed. Some 
introduced themſelves to me on a tormer ac- 
quaintance, (but which I could not recolle8) z 
ſome as being ſchoolfellows or neighbours ; and 
ſome as fellow-travellers ; and others would ran- 
ſack their genealogy, to find out ſome degree of 
kindred to me. All were aſſiduous to pleaſe me, 
all induſtrious to ſerve me; but 1 had then pla- 
ces and good things to give away. All this, 
however, was no gratification, I found the get- 
ting rid of the drudgery of franking, as great a 
relaxation as any thing. Many a hot day have 
| flipped off my coat, and franked away as for 
lifes and it was no 84 vexation to think that 
[ could not oblige my conſtituents, without giv- 
ing my paſſport to ſuch a world of nonſenſe as 
my covers contained. But the greateſt pleaſure 
I received was in acts of benevolence. I ſeldom 
liſtened to the recommendations of this great 
man, or the remonſtrances of that, (on which 
account I had many enemies) but gave what was 
=. 
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in the diſpoſal of my department, as I conceived 
would beſt anſwer the deſign of the appoint- 
ment, and do the moſt private good, I never 
amuſed a petitioner, as courtiers do, with falſe 
hopes and expectancies, or buoyed him up with 
fallacious promiſes, which cruelly tend to make 
his diſappointment the greater. If I could ſerve 
him, and meant to do it, I always did; if I did 
not mean it, I frankly told him ſo. I flood in 
xo danger of being ſerved as the commander in 
chief was, by a lieutenant in the army, who had 
loſt his leg in the ſervice, and who had been. 
warmly recommended to him for a company of 
invalids: he had amuſed this poor man for twelve 
months, and kept him in London at an expence 
he could not ſupport. Quite wearied out with 
attending, he took an opportunity one day at his 
levee, as by accident, to tread upon this great 


man's corns with his wooden ſtimp, and put him 


to great pain. Much concern was expreſſed at 
the accident, many ſubmiſſive apologies made, and. 
the matter was forgiven but not forgotten ; for 
whenever this gentleman entered his levee after- 
wards, he took care to diſtinguiſh himſelf by 


ſtumping loudly acroſs the room, which always 


created an alarm, and leſt he ſhould tread upon 

the commander's toes again, he was preſently 
provided for. I never ſuffered a perſonal appli- 
cation from any one, but gave it out that every 
petition ſhould be in writing, and to theſe I be- 


ſtowed a very nice attention; him whom I 
thought beſt deſerving and moſt adequate to 


the office to be filled, I generally preferred ; but 


I frequently fet afide every applicant in favour of 
8 modeſt 
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modeſt men of abilities; who, through want of 
connexions, had no friends to intercede for them, 
or whoſe merit had been too obſcured to be no- 
ticed by the public eye. The art of ſaying 
no, without hurting the perſon you ſay it to, is 
one of the firſt accompliſhments in life; few 
men know how to do it; and I would perſuade 
myſelf it ariſes from a good natured diſpoſition, 
unwilling to refuſe what is aſked. It is related 
of the late D. of N. that he was ſo accuſtomed 
to promiſe, that no applicant whatever left his 
preſence, without an aſſurance of having what 
he ſolicited ; when at the ſame time his Grace 
ſcarcely knew what he had been aſked for. A 
neighbour of his, a major in the army, waited 
upon him on his return from abroad, where 
he had the misfortune in an action to loſe his 
leg. « My dear major,” ſays his Grace, running 

to him and embracing him, “I'm heartily 
wy glad to ſee you, I hope all things go well with 
% you.” —© I can't ſay they do, my Lord 


„ Duke,” returns he; I've had the misfortune 


27 


c to loſe my ke —<* Say no more, my 


& dear major,” retorts he quickly ; and ſtopping 
his mouth with his hand, and conceiving it to 
be ſome appointment which he had loſt, <* ſay 

* no more, I intreat you, I'll give you a betfer.”? 
| —* Better, my Lord !” returns the major, 
6 "that cannot be. How ſo? my dear friend, 
e how ſo?” replies the Duke —““ Becauſe,” 
rejoins the major, *I have loſt my leg.” 
In the diſpoſal of what 1 had to give, I never 
beſtowed my favours where a large tamily and a 
{mall income had not mage lome friendly aſſiſt- 
ance 
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ance neceſſary, and where the duties of the of- 
Eee did not, accord ng to the belt of my judg- 
ment, point out the propriety of the beſtowal. 
Many a worthy heart did J gladden, many a dil- 
treſſed object did I relieve, and many an oppreſſed 
family did Lraiſe from the duſt: ſo that | might real- 
Iv fav, in the language of the Patriarch, © When 
the ear heard me, "then it bleſſed me, and when 
© theeye {aw me, it gave witneſs to me, becauſe 
% delivered the poor, the widow and the fa- 
« therleſs, and him that had none to help him.” 
And herein Iwill boaſt no merit; I aQte.! from 
a ſelfiſh principle; for when I relieved the diſ- 
treſſed, and made the widow's heart to ſing for 
joy, I fludied my propenſities, and gratified 
myſelf. 

Was every great man to act as I did, he would 
be great indeed; ; they have ſuch numberleſs op- 
portunities of doing good, that were they to em- 
brace but a few, they would not only render 
themſelves popular, but be the admiration and 
idol of the multitude. 

Upon reſigning my office, 1 gave up my pen- 
ſion, and being in the prime of life, have married 
a young lady of beauty of the firſt rank and fa- 
mily; with a fortune not inferior to my own, 
and a mind that does honour to her ſex. Retir- 
ed from public buſineſs, I am ſet down quietly 
on my eſtate in the country, a favourite of for- 
tune, and reſpected by my neighbourhood, where 
my friend the Vicar occaſionally makes up part 


of my family, and we enjoy all the bleſſings of 
comeſtic life. 


: 
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